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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE important discoveries made near Rethymno by Dr. Spiro Marinatos, Ephor of 
Antiquities in Crete, disclosing for the first time the various cultural periods in 
Western Crete, have been followed by significant discoveries near Knossos. Here 
Dr. Marinatos believes he has identified the harbor-town of Knossos. It lies near 
the modern Krateros, seven kilometres east of Candia, and is thought to be the site 
of ancient Amnisos, according to evidence found in Strabo. Large, squared blocks 
of poros—an imported stone—some bearing the sign of the double axe, indicate 
structures of importance, perhaps a light-house and a palace or official building of 


Courtesy of the Excavator, Dr. Marinatos, Ephor of Antiquities, Crete 


Fic. 1.—Amnisos, CRETE, THE HAarsBor-Town or Knossos. To THE LEFT, THE 
Rock oF PALAIOCHORA 


some sort. No artificial harbor existed at this point but a broad sandy beach 
protected by the rock of Palaiochora which rises in the background (Fig. 1)*. 
Pottery of all the Minoan periods was discovered here but especially from the Late 
Minoan Age. On the eastern side of Palaiochora, fragments of wall-paintings came 
to light. The floral style is in the ascendency (Fig. 2). Fragments depicting lilies 
in green and red are shown here in restoration. The most interesting fragment, 65 
cm. high, pictures white and blue lilies in a red background (Fig. 3). The technique 
of this fresco is unusual. The design is sunk into the red background. In the 
depressions cut out to form the flowers, white or blue paste was poured. This inlay 


* The illustrations of Dr. Marinatos’ discoveries were obtained through the kindness of Elizabeth 
Pierce Blegen, Editor of News Items from Athens. We are grateful to her and to Dr. Marinatos for 
his generosity. 
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technique in fresco has not been known 
before. It corresponds to the “‘ Daedalid” 
inlays in the famous dagger-blades found 
at Mycenae. 


Corinth is gradually emerging as a center 

of the bronze industry in the Seventh and 

Sixth Centuries B.c. The important ex- 

cavations by Payne at Perachora near 

Corinth have brought to light not only 

beautiful bronze vessels, such as oinochoai 

with silver rivets, cups and skyphoi so 

often copied in clay (Fig. 4), but also ex- 

tremely fine bronzes, such as sphinxes, 

Nikes, gorgons, lions, etc. (Fig. 5). We 

may now add to this splendid group the 

unusually beautiful Greek bronzes found 

recently in some unplundered graves at 

Trebenishte in Central Macedonia. Some 

of the finest Greek bronzes in existence 

Courtesy of Dr. Marinatos, Ephor of Antiquities, have been discovered here. They include 

: — volute kraters of superb workmanship with 

* anthropomorphic handles; lekythoi, am- 

phorae and skyphoi (Fig. 6). They were 

doubtless made for local Princes who were wealthy enough to command the best 

that Greek artists could produce. These warriors were buried with face-masks, 

breast-plates, sandals and hand-covers of gold; with silver drinking-horns and 

beakers; with many bronze vessels, such as those described, and with bronze hel- 

mets of Illyrian type with square sections cut out in front. Casson is possibly right 
in his suggestion that My- 
cenae and Trebenishte are 
two phases of one culture 
to judge from the face- 
masks, ornamental pat- 
terns and other details. 
We have known little of 
Corinthian bronze work 
except what we could 
gather from literature: the 
beautiful patina possessed 
by bronzes made at Cor- 
inth and the fact that the 
Roman soldiers robbed 


Corinthian graves of their Courtesy of Dr. Marinatos, Ephor of Antiquities, Crete 
bronzes and sold them Fig.3.—Amnisos, Crete. Fresco or Lines (65 Cu. Hien) 
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Fic. 4.—Bronze VeEssEts Founp at Peracuora (CoRINTH) 


(Courtesy of the Committee of the British School in Athens and of H. H. Payne, Director) 


Fic. 5.—GreEk Bronzes Founp at Peracuora (CortntH) 
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the market (Strabo). Perachora definitely increases our knowledge of Corinthian 
bronze work and since the weight of evidence for the origin of the Trebenishte 
bronzes inclines to Corinth, these should also be regarded as adding to our knowl- 
edge of the subject. Corinthian are the heraldic lions, the sphinxes, flying birds, 


Fic. 6.—Vo.ute-HANDLED KRATER FROM TREBENISHTE WITH DetaILs oF HANDLE 


gorgons, goats and many decorative elements. Most of these objects date from 
550 to 500 B.c. and give us a new conception of the artistic quality of Corinthian 
bronzes (Fig. 7). 

Excavations in Cyprus have produced interesting results at centers like Vounous 
and Lapithos. Prominent among the discoveries at Vounous were a Palace and 
many unusual ritualistic vases with plastic figures. Some of the most important 


Fic. 7.—Rwer on Vo_ute-HANDLED KRaATER AND SILVER BEAKER, TREBENISHTE 


scenes on the vases present analogies to Minoan ritual and suggest survival of 
cult practices. 

At Lapithos numbers of prehistoric and geometric tombs were opened. The pre- 
historic tombs have dromoi cut into the limestone rock and are almost rectangular 
in shape with one end slightly curved* (Fig. 8). The sides are not quite perpen- 


* Photographs through the courtesy of Elizabeth Pierce Blegen and the kindness of Dr. B. H. Hill, 
Director of the Excavation and of the University Museum of Philadelphia. 
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Courtesy of Dr. B. H. Hill, Director of the Courtesy of Dr. B. H. Hill, Director of the Excavation 
Excavation 
D Fic. 9.—Dromos or Prenistoric Toms, SHOWING 
iG. 8.—TypicaL DROMOS OF A Nicues For Inrant 

Preuistoric Toms SHowine Door- 

way CLosEp BY IRREGULAR SLAB 


dicular. The doors are closed by large slabs. In Fig. 9 the dromos of a prehis- 
toric tomb is seen with small niches or “cupboards” for infant burials. Tiny 
amphorae and feeding bottles were left with the burials and are visible in the 
niches. Fig. 10 pictures a typical tomb of the geometric period with the con- 
tents photographed from the doorway. Amphorae, cups and bowls were com- 
mon in these, together with bucchero vases and pottery in the form of animals. 


Courtesy of Dr. B. H. Hill, Director of the 
Excavation 
Fig. 10.—A Typicat OF THE 
Geometric Periop. PHOTOGRAPH 
FROM Doorway 
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SOME BOUNDARY STONES FROM THE PIRAEUS 


To the twelve boundary stones from the Piraeus which are thought to relate to the 
planning of that city by Hippodamus of Miletus and his followers during the first 
half of the fifth century, six can now be added. The first was discovered by Mr. 
Oscar Broneer in the wall of a house in Athens, on the south side of ‘Odds =rparwvos 
seventeen meters west of the little church of Hagios Nikolaos, that is, near the 
northeast corner of the Acropolis. The stone, which is shown in Figures 1 and 2, 


Figure 1.—Bounpary STONE OF AREA Figure 2.—BounparyY STONE OF 
BETWEEN Roap AND Harsor, Founp AREA BETWEEN Roap AND Harsor, 
IN ATHENS Founp In ATHENS 


was recognized by Mr. Broneer as having the same inscription as 7.G. I? 892, 
shown in Figure 3. The reading of the new inscription is 


[ard réode rlés [ho]d[6] r]ods wav 


The old inscription, which is a duplicate of the one just discovered, must be read 
in the same way rather than rév \wéva harav, given by Foucart,' or 76 haar, 
given by Hiller von Gaertringen.2. This now certain restoration was offered 
1 B.C.H. V, 1881, 324, and article ‘‘Constructions de Themistocle au Pirée et 4 Salamine,”’ Journal 
des Savants V, 1907, 177. 27.G. I? 892. 
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formerly by Dittenberger' and Kirchhoff.2. A small triangular cutting at the 
extreme left edge of the stone must belong to the sigma, and cannot have belonged 
toanalpha. The two inscriptions are cut upon blocks of white limestone; the new 
stone is 0.64 m. high and 0.37 m. wide, the old stone 0.55 m. high, 0.35 m. wide and 
0.225 m. thick. All the other inscriptions of the series are on stelae of gray poros, 
approximately 0.35 m. wide, .022 m. thick, and originally perhaps 1.25 m. tall. On 
these a panel has been trimmed back at the top specifically for the inscription. Of 
the two inscriptions on limestone the new one 
shows the poorer cutting. Its letters vary from 
four to six centimetres in height, the smallest 
being the 0, which is not a perfect circle. The 
lambda extends into the line above, the alpha 
has a slanting stroke, the epsilon has a middle 
bar well below the centre and probably also 
the vertical stroke extending below the lowest 


Figure 3.—Bounpary STONE OF FicgurE 4.—BouNDARY STONE FOR 
AREA BETWEEN Roap Hargor, Pus.ic GATE OF THE PIRAEUS 
Founp IN Prraevs. 12 892 


bar. In these respects the inscription differs from the inscription /.G. I? 892, 
which has as its most notable peculiarity the three variations of nu, N, V and /, 

The owner of the house on ‘Odds =zparwvos knew nothing of the history of this 
stone. Its existence so far from the harbor town may serve as a warning to us not to 
assume an ancient position for our other boundary stones near their modern places 
of finding, unless they were found anchored in position. But before we discuss 
the location of these stones, we must consider the rest of the series of related 


material. 
The inscription J.G. I? 891 is now in the Epigraphical Museum in Athens. It 
reads: 
o deuos|i 
o hépos 


There are three copies of this inscription, here published with the kind permission 
of Mr. Alexander Philadelpheus, Director of the Epigraphical Museum, and Mr. 


1 Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum’, 938. 27.G. I. s. p. 121, 521a. 
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Nikolas Kyparisses, Ephor of Attica. Figure 4 is from a complete stele in the 
Piraeus Museum, having the same inscription with the same spacing!: 


o deuooli 
o hépos 


Figure 5 is from another complete stele in the Piraeus Museum, with the same 
inscription differently spaced: 

deuocio 


hépos 


Figure 6 shows a fragment in the Epigraphical 
Museum in Athens, inventory number 1822. It 
has the same inscription, spaced as in Figure 5, 
but with the H used both as Ionic eta and as 
spiritus asper: 


Figure 5.—BounparY STONE FOR FicgurE 6.—BouNDARY STONE FOR 
Pustic GATE OF THE PIRAEUS GATE OF THE PIRAEUS 
dnu[ocio 

hé[pos 


These three new stones have the rho with tail; and although the rho of the old 
inscription is broken, it probably had a tail. 

The stone bearing the inscription éuzopilo] xai hodé hépos, 1.G. I? 887a, which 
was still in situ behind the church of Hagios Nikolaos in the Piraeus in 1907,? I 
have been unable to find. Its duplicate /.G. I? 887) is in the Piraeus Museum. 
The two stones /.G. I? 890 a and b with the inscription op@yeiov hédpyo hépos 
are also in the Piraeus Museum. I.G. I? 889, [h]éppyo dleluocio hédpos, found 
in situ north of the hospital, above the sea, that is, near the western entrance of 
Zea Harbor, I have not been able to find. The inscription J.G. I? 896, restored to 
read dylopa]s hépos, must also be noticed when we consider the position of our 
four new inscriptions.* 

1 Either the inscription of figure 4 or the inscription of figure 5 is mentioned by M. Foucart as in a 
private collection in the Piraeus. Journal des Savants V, 1907, 177, 7 and 8. 

2 Foucart, Journal des Savants, V, 1907, 177. 


’ The other inscriptions, which belong to the same series, but do not affect the discussion of our 
new stones, are J.G. I? 888, \eoxéov Seuociov hépos; 1.G. I? 893, a&xpe hodé 7d reide veviverat; 
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The emporium of the Piraeus extended along the shore of the Cantharus Harbor 
between the two moles where the two zop@yeiwy inscriptions were found in the 
sea. Its rear boundary was the road by which one of the emporium inscriptions 
was found in situ. But instead of placing the two inscriptions, shown in Figures 
1, 2, and 3, on the line of this road,? I would place them along a road running from 
the stone [h]épyo d[e]uocio hépos at the west entrance of Zea Harbor to the propylon 
northeast of the harbor, marked by our four stones zporido deyocio hépos. The 
propylon, then, led into the Hippodamian Agora, on some boundary of which stood 
the stone ayopas hépos. 

As basis for this theory we have, first, the known position of the southwest 
boundary of the public anchorage and the probable position of the gate of the 
agora north of Zea Harbor. The agora of the inscription is universally accepted 
as being the famous Hippodamian Agora. ‘This is to be located north of Zea 
Harbor, because Pausanias found it far from the harbor (meaning the Cantharus),* 
because it was near the slope of Munychia and the street leading to the sanctuary 
of Munychian Artemis and the Bendideum ‘ and because the Arsenal of Philo was 
to be built in Zea, between the sporidawy 76 e& ayopas and the shipsheds having 
a common roof.’ The gate of the agora, therefore, faces Zea Harbor. In another 
inscription we hear of supplies & rau peyadwx rats and six 
lines below, among the supplies are listed iron nails left over from the building 
of the arsenal. This may be a further indication that the arsenal and the 
gateway were in the same neighborhood. We are coming to see, as the second 
step in support of our topographical theory, that Zea was peculiarly a naval quarter. 
This is clear from its having 196 shipsheds,’ buildings for naval stores,* and a 
meeting place of seamen by trittyes.* In the third place, there is a possibility . 
that the boundary stones which set off a strip of land from a road to a harbor as 
public property, are earlier than the others of the series. The stones differ in form 
from the other stones, perhaps because Hippodamus had not yet undertaken the 
management of the planning; the stones set off territory for no definite structure, 
perhaps at an early stage in the proceeding; these inscriptions alone mention neither 
dpos nor véunois, and the letter forms, although they do not prove earlier date, 
admit of its possibility. If these stones are earlier than the others, they should 
pertain to that part of the town which was of greatest importance at the earliest 
date, that is, to the naval quarter, for the purpose in view at the beginning of the 
fortification of the Piraeus was naval and military, not commercial. In the fourth 
place, there seems to be a contrast between the épyos ropOuelwy and the épyos 
dnudcows which is on Zea Harbor. The anchorage of Zea Harbor, and the gate 
opening toward the harbor are called dnyécwv; why not, then, the whole territory 
about the harbor, inside the circuit of the road? 


I.G. I? 895, which is a fragment of a duplicate of the preceding; /.G. I? 894, [&]xou récde rés hodé reise he 
Monxia; tori viunows; and I.G. I? 855, hepoio hépos. 
1 Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, 446-7. 
2 Frazer, Pausanias’ Description of Greece, I1, 25-6; Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, 431. 
37,1, 3. Xenophon, Hellenica, 2, 4, 11. 5 IT? 1668, 5. 6 IP? 1627b, 280. 
77.G. II 811, col. ¢, 6-10. 8 Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, 440. 
® Schaefer, “‘Die attische Trittyeintheilung,” Ath. Mitt. V, 1880, 85. 
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The propylon, then, would have its name from the ényécwr territory into 
which it led from the agora.!' Those planning the arsenal, viewing the gate from 
the dnudcwv area, called it the gate of the agora. (Though the agora is once 
referred to as 4 ayopa trav Snyordv,? the name of the propylon cannot well 
come from the agora, for dnudcwr refers to the state, but ray dnuoray to the 
citizens.) Like most ornamental gates, it stood between distinct sections of the 
same city; gates leading into a city would probably be military. It corresponds in 
purpose to the Arch of Hadrian at Athens, which connected the old city of Theseus 
with the new section added by Hadrian, to the gateways which connected Roman 
fora with other parts of the city, at Athens and elsewhere, and to the Propylaea at 
Athens, which connected the Acropolis with the rest of the city. 

Perhaps a Hermes stood before the propylon at the Piraeus as the Hermes 
Propylaeus stood before the Propylaea of the Acropolis. This would be the 
Hermes near the Gate, the ‘Epujs 6 mentioned by Demosthenes 
in his oration against Euergus and Mnesibulus. “‘And afterward, happening to 
meet him round about the Hermes near the Gate, I called him before the magis- 
trates who fit out squadrons for service, and before the superintendents of the 
docks.” * Harpocration, to explain this passage, twice cites Philochorus. Under 
‘Epufjs 6 mpds rH muvdide he says, “Philochorus, in the fifth book of the Atthis, 
says that the nine archons dedicated to the tribes a Hermes, near the Attic pylon.” 
Under zpds he says, “Philochorus, in the fifth book of the 
’AOnvaiwy, says that the archons who began to fortify the Piraeus set it (the 
statue) up, and inscribed it as follows: 


The Hermes has been supposed to have been outside a small gate leading out of 
the Piraeus on the north;‘ but the naval administrators mentioned by Demos- 
thenes would probably have their offices in the naval quarter about Zea. It is 
much easier to picture Demosthenes meeting his opponent at the exit of the naval 
quarter and bringing him before officials who were stationed nearby, than to 
understand his meeting him outside the city and persuading him to cross the city 
in order to be arraigned. Against the location of the statue at this propylon are the 
facts that the statue antedates the propylon, and that “Attic Gate” hardly applies 
to a propylon in the middle of the Piraeus. ‘Acris muddy, the correction of 
Judeich,® would not help at this point; for we could scarcely equate dor7iuds and 
dnudcws. Any location is doubtful, but this one at least makes intelligible the 
actions of Demosthenes in the little quarter about Zea Harbor. 

Another unpublished inscription, in the Piraeus Museum, is of interest here 
because it, too, seems to refer to shipping. It is on a limestone block, 0.58 m. 
high, 0.265 m. wide and 0.26 m. thick (Fig. 7). It can be restored by placing 
three of the small letters of the second line under two of the large of the first 
line, to héplos] cxoivfov “boundary of the ropes of the ships.” The 


1 Milchhoefer, in Baumeister, Denkmdiler des klassischen Altertums, 1199. 2 1.G. II? 1176, 20. 
3 Demosthenes 1147. * Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, 153. 5 Ibid. 152. 
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grammar is satisfactory, but the sense dubious. The use of cxotvos meaning 

“‘rope”’ is uncommon, and such ropes are not mentioned in the inscriptions 

which deal with naval equipment. But probably the inscription concerns the 
anchorage or equipment of ships, and, like our 
others, it belongs to the first half of the fifth 
century. 

Another block, of white limestone, 0.24 m. long, 
.036 m. wide and 0.26 m. thick, lies at the south- 
west corner of Aewddpos Swxpdrovs and ‘Odds 
Tpuxovrn in the Piraeus. It bears the inscription 
OAO in letters four centimeters tall. The inscrip- 
tion appears to be complete and never to have had 
a sign of the rough breathing. It may have stood 
on any of the streets of the Piraeus, perhaps on 
one of those following the shore of the Cantharus 
or Zea. 

This paper, then, presents six new inscrip- 
tions, four of which are duplicates of inscriptions 
already known. Of the six, one stood on a road 
following the shore line of Zea Harbor, and three 
others at the gate leading from the harbor area 

Ficure 7.—Bounpary Stone Re- into the Hippodamian Agora. The naval quar- 
LATING TO SHIPPING AT THE PIRAEUS : 
ter about Zea Harbor is seen to have been 


marked off by a line of boundary stones similar to those which marked the 
commercial quarter along the Cantharus. The marking of Zea may have taken. 
place slightly before the marking of the Cantharus. The fifth inscription relates to 
shipping, and the sixth marks the course of some street of the Piraeus. 

Dorotuy Kent 
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A FRESCO PICTURING PYGMIES 
Puate IX 


In the Museo Nazionale at Naples there is a wall-painting' picturing a Nile land- 
scape enlivened by pygmies who are contending with crocodiles and a hippopotamus 
(Pl. IX). It came from Casa 6 of Isola 6 in Regio 8,? at Pompeii, in other words, 
from the house that also yielded that more famous painting* which is commonly 
described as the “Judgment of Solomon.” This trial-scene is no more interesting, 
and, as I hope to show, no more significant for the history of Pompeian painting 
than is our Nilotic landscape, but, for some reason or other, the latter seems to have 
figured as just one more pygmy picture, comically unreal and therefore too trifling 
to deserve more than superficial attention from sober scholars. 

Even those who devoted intensive study to its companion-piece, that so-called 
“Judgment of Solomon,” did not trouble to correlate the two. Their interest was 
to determine whether the latter as a caricature was an expression of anti-Semitic 
sentiment and so postulated a colony of Jews in the midst of the Pompeian popu- 


lace.t Orif the historian of painting was to trace the fresco® to Hellenistic Alexan- 


drine art, he wanted to find out what relations of Greek artists with Jewish life and 
learning in Egypt had led to the choice of such a subject. Then, there was that 
other theory that the court-scene, which is represented elsewhere,’ is to be referred to 
Egyptian traditions and that the presiding judge is King Bocchoris’ and not 


Solomon. 

If the identification as Bocchoris can be made more probable by substantiating 
evidence, it is important. We wish very much to know to what extent Egyptian 
story and the native life of Egypt or of un-Hellenized Africa may have influenced 
Classical art in any of its forms. What is the meaning of these numerous pygmy 
pictures? Are we to interpret the little black, engaged, as he so often is, like the 
Cupids and Psyches, in the activities of normal man, as being a sort of ancient 
Mickey Mouse, pictured just to be laughed at? The present writer believes that in 
our study of pygmy-scenes we have taken them too much as mere whimsy and so 
missed important facts and purposes that lay behind them. 


1 It is reproduced from a photograph by Alinari, No. 12027, by M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, 
Illustration 508, and on a large scale is also easily accessible in E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen, Abb. 699. 

2 A. Sogliano, Not. Scav. 1882, p. 322. V.Spinazzola, in his Le Arti Decorative in Pompei e nel Museo 
Nazionale di Napoli, p. 160, assigns it to the Villa detta del Gallo, a name not elsewhere familiar to me. 

’ This has been often reproduced. Cf. Springer-Michaelis, Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, Das Alter- 
tum ®, fig. 316; E. LeBlaut, R. Arch., Ser. 3, 13 (1889), p. 24. 

* Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, p. 17. 

5 Pictured Mau-Kelsey, op. cit., p. 17; Leclercq, Manuel d’ Arch. Chrét. I, p. 651. 

6 Columbarium of the Villa Pamfili. See E. Samter, “‘Le Pitture Parietali del Colombario di Villa 
Pamfili,” Rém. Mitt. 1893, pp. 115 ff.; E. Samter, Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 48 ff. Cf. E. Loewy, “ Aned- 
doti Giudiziari Dipinti in un Fregio Antico,” Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1897, p. 37. He maintains that much 
of the clothing of the participants is not Greek but Egyptian, p. 40. 

7G. Lumbroso, Atti Acc. Lincei, XI (1883), pp. 303-305. J. Overbeck, Pompeji*, p. 584. Bocchoris 
reigned about 730 B.c. Loewy, p. 41, note 1. 
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Let us begin with those ancient Lilliputians, the pygmies.'_ No one now doubts 
the reality of their existence,? but there have been those who denied it, both in 
ancient and in modern times.* Homer,‘ however, believed in them and located 
them across the seas, apparently in Africa, the victims of the cranes when the big 
birds migrated there to escape winter. Indeed, they long figured in vase-paintings 
and in literature as crane-fighters before we find them assailing those major quad- 
rupeds, the crocodile and hippopotamus. The measure of their might grew without 
any increase in a stature that really justified no might at all. Our next authority 
is the Father of History: Herodotus tells a story * that stirs the imagination. Five 
plucky Nasamonian youths, starting from their homeland south of the Syrtis Maior, 
crossed the Libyan deserts to the swampy region where explorers have now located 
the sources of the Nile and found there pygmies dwelling by a stream that was 
inhabited by crocodiles. There is more reason to accept this as the river Nile® 
than as the Niger,’ but they may well have occupied much of the region between 
the headwaters of these mighty streams. Already, then, centuries before our fresco 
was painted, African pygmies were appearing in the art * and literature of Greece, 
and Herodotus has mentioned them in conjunction with a river of crocodiles. The 
Egyptians had, of course, even earlier knowledge of them.* Their historical records 
attest it !° as well as their monuments."' The anthropologists of today recognize the 
pygmies as a distinct race and propose “‘negrillos” * as the proper name for them. 

Now it is entirely reasonable to believe that the habitat of the negrillos like that 
of the crocodiles was once far ampler “ than it is at the present time when we find, 
for instance, the Dokos southwest of Abyssinia,'* about where Pomponius Mela ™ 


seems to have placed his pygmies, and then, widely separated, the Nilotic Akkas, 
with whose home country we may associate the little people with whose existence 
Aristotle * was acquainted. He declares that their horses '’ also were small, and, 
curiously enough, explorers have reported that in pygmy-land animals actually are 
in some cases subnormal.'® They also tell us that the negroes living in contact with 
the negrillos believe that these were the earlier inhabitants of the country." 


1 There is a certain appropriateness in the use of this term because the Greeks of old associated the 
pygmies with Herakles as a sort of contrasting Gulliver. Cf. Phil. Imag. 2.22. 

2 Their existence was proved in modern times by Stanley, In Darkest Africa, Gen. Index, s. v. 
Dwarfs, but esp. 2.40 ff., and by Schweinfurth, Au Coeur de Il’ Afrique, p. 110. 

3 Cf. Strab. 1.2.28; 1.2.35; 2.1.9; 7.3.6; 17.2.1. 

4 Homer, Il. 3.1-7. Cf. Schol. on 3.6. 5 Herod. 2.32. 

* Herod. 2.33; in later times Phil., Apollon, Tyan. 6.1. Cf. P. Monceaux, “La Légende des Pygmées 
et les Nains de l'Afrique Equatoriale” (cited henceforth as Monc.), R. Hist. 47 (1891), p. 29. 

7 For the Niger see Rawlinson on Herod. 2.32; A. De Quatrefages de Bréau, Les Pygmées. Trans- 
lated by F. Starr (cited henceforth as Quatr.), p. 14; cf. p. 16. 

’ Among the many representations one thinks first perhaps of the Francois Vase in Florence of the 
sixth century. Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, Pls. 1-3, 11-13. 

® As the Akkas, the name that they still bear! Quatr., p. 16; Monc., p. 15. 

10 4 Guide to the Egypt. Coll. in the Br. Mus., pp. 204 and 206. 

11 Tbid., p. 24, fig. 8; p. 26, fig. 8. 

12M. Delafosse, The Negroes of Africa, Hist. and Culture, Assoc. Pubi. Transl. from the French by F. 
Fligelman, pp. 6-7. 13 Quatr., p. 17. 

14 J. G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herod., p. 43, note 5, on 2.32. 5381. 

6 Aristot. Hist. Animal, 8.12=597A; cf. Quatr., pp. 3 and 173; Monc., p. 29. 

17 [hid., 8.12=597A; ef. Strab. 17.2.1. 18 Monc., p. 3. 19 Delafosse, p. 10. 
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In any case we have no reason to doubt that from the very beginning of history the 
pygmies were known as human beings. There is no question of the ancients having 
mistaken for men specimens of the Simia Sylvanus of Africa or any other anthropoid 
ape that has tempted the modern naturalist! to such erroneous identifications. 
Nor must we convert the crane into an ostrich, much less into a condor in an effort 
to rationalize ancient story. In contrast with the negro, pygmies actually have 
round (brachycephalic) heads, but, of course, though over-large for symmetry, 
these are not of such disproportionate size as they have been depicted in the comic 
pictures of the ancients.2. Rather, to state it summarily, they are normal men and 
women in miniature whose swampy habitat, occupations, garb and weapons recall 
our Pompeian representations.* Moreover, in spite of their small stature, they are 
still famous as hunters, laying low even the elephant,‘ and their agility, courage and 
martial spirit have greatly impressed explorers* who have come in contact with 
them. The women are as warlike as the men. 

In a long argument of some probability Monceaux’ has traced the comically 
malformed and malproportioned pygmy who appears in Classical art to dwarf-gods. 
Pygmaion, pluralized eventually into a whole race of pygmaioi, was worshipped in 
Cyprus with some confusion of him with Adonis. He is derived from Paam or 
Poumai of Phoenicia, and Poumai belonged to the Taraixo. whom Oriental monu- 
ments often represent embattled with monstrous birds. The [araixo. themselves 
are derived from Egypt, from the divine child Ptah and the dwarf-god Bes who is a 
deification of the negrillos whom expeditions from that land had conquered. Their 
representation on the prows of Phoenician ships familiarized all parts of the mari- 
time world with their form.® 

The association of the pygmies with the Nile became of the closest. They were 
the guardians of its headwaters.’ All forms of art pictured them in connection 
with the personification of the stream. Thus in the famous marble group in the 
Vatican '° the sixteen children who appear with Nilus stand for those sixteen cubits 
of water that constituted the proper inundation for the fertilization of Egypt," but 
their presence may well be due to a confusion with the pygmies. For we recall that 
in the Pompeian mural paintings the various activities of man are performed now 
by the child-like cupids and psyches, now by the ugly little pygmies. Pictures of 
the former might seem more appropriate to the boudoir or to other apartments 
graced by the presence of woman, of the latter to the humor and haunts of man. 
Yet we must not forget that in real life the grotesque dwarf was often kept in fash- 
ionable homes along with the pert and pretty pages of both sexes as a sort of pet 


1 So Buffon, in his Hist. des Oiseaux, followed E. Tyson, A Philological Essay concerning the Pygmies 
of the Ancients, in his identification of the pygmies as apes, and, earlier than Tyson, Albert le Grand. 
Monc., p. 5. The interpreter for the Carthaginian Hanno who saw them in the sixth century B.c. 
called them gorii, which gave us our word gorilla, but does not make them specimens of that creature. 

2 Tyson. Monce., pp. 30-31; 33-35. * Quatr., p. 181. 

5 Monc., p. 26.° 6 Quatr., p. 181. 7 Monc., pp. 17-21. 

8 Herod. 3.37: yap rod ‘Hdaicrov réyakua rotor Sowrxntorse rods oi Polvixes 
Tpwpnot TGV Tpinpéwy Ss robrous OdmwreE, 5é of avipds wlunols 

® Monc., p. 50. 10 K. Woermann, Die Landschaft in der Kunst der alten Vélker, pp. 270-271. 

1 Pliny, N. H. 5.10.8; 18.47.1; 36.11.4. Lucian, Rhet. Praec., 6. 
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and jester. Pygmies of varying degrees of ugliness are, in fact, portrayed on artistic 
products of all sorts.' 

We are now ready to interpret certain pictorial elements of our fresco which have 
apparently escaped understanding. The misfortune of the pygmy who seems to be 
diving head first into the mouth and maw of the hippopotamus to the horror of his com- 
panion left in the boat is no concern of ours, but the high-handed treatment accorded 
that equally dangerous crocodile to the right and the fearless assault of the beast to the 
left by a tiny Nimrod are, I hope to show, something more than the wild fictions of a 
comic artist, meant merely to amuse, which they have been regularly taken to be.? 

Our research must turn to crocodiles, but fortunately need not settle the truth or 
falsity of all the strange tales which that animal has inspired. Those that concern 
his cavernous mouth are, however, of importance to us, although we need not 
declare that he had or had not a tongue,’ or that he could or could not move his 
lower jaw,‘ questions mooted anciently as important. Sufficient for us is the fact 
that his jaws do work with the speed and cruelty of a steel trap and that he swallows 
with no difficulty what he macerates. Significant for us also are the stories about 
the trochilus bird, the Egyptian plover, that cleans his mouth for him® and about 
the ichneumon that slips into it and down his throat in order to kill him by eating 
his way out through the bowels,’ for these stories attest the animal’s practise of 
basking in the sun on the sandbars and sleeping with his mouth wide open in the 
direction of the prevailing wind.’ 

Neither ancients nor moderns are agreed upon the extent to which the crocodile is 


1 Dr. W. Norman Brown has called my attention to the pictorial representations of the crocodile 
(Makara) and dwarf Yaksas in Indian art of which the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington has examples. 
See Smithsonian Institution Publication 3059, Yaksas by A. K. Coomaraswamy, Pls. 43, 7 and 50. 

2 E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen (Abb. 699), II, p. 861: Diese drolligen Zwerge er- 
scheinen oft in den unmiglichsten Lagen, zumal im Verhiiltnis zu den Tieren. Thr alter Kranichkampf 
ist hier auch auf Nilpferde und Krokodile erweitert und zeitigt auf diesem neuen Gebiete die spasshaft- 
esten Bliiten. 

W. Helbig, Untersuchungen iiber die campanische Wandmalerei, p. 79: Doch machen diese Darstel- 
lungen da sie der Welt der Fabel angehiren, einen ungleich weniger anstéssigen Eindruck als es der 
Fall sein wiirde, wenn sie im Bereiche der Wirklichkeit gehalten wiiren. Compare p. 101. 

J. Overbeck, Pompeji*, pp. 583-584: Hier finden sich Pygmaeendarstellungen mannigfaltiger aber 
fast immer scherzhafter, oft sehr derb scherzhafter Art, als Karrikaturen und Parodien, selten in eigenen 
selbstindig eingerahmten Bildern auf den Wandmitten, vielmehr meistens an den untergeordneten Stellen 
der Decoration, allermeistens, auf ihren Ursprung deutlich hinweisend in Nillandschaften und so dass 
die Zwerge mit Nilthieren, Krokodilen, Hippopotamen u. dgl. in komische Beriihrung gebracht werden. 

K. Woermann, Die Landschaft in der Kunst der alten Vélker, p. 300: Ein humoristisch-phantastischer 
Zug ist allen diesen Darstellungen gemeinsam und deutet auf die Gestaltung hin in welcher sich das 
alte Wunderland am Nil in der rémischen Vorstellungsweise wiederspiegelte. 

O. Keller, Thiere des classischen Alterthums, p. 209; Man fingierte sich einen komischen Kriegeszu- 
stand zwischen diesen Afrikanischen Zwergen und den Ungethiimen des Nil. 

M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, p. 318. 

3 Herodotus, 2.68; Amm. Mare. 22.15.15; Pliny, N. H. 8.89; Diod. Sic. 1.35.3. Wilkinson, The Ane. 
Egypt. I, p. 133, says it has none. 

4 Arist. Hist. Anim. 492 >= 23-24, 516 * = 23-24; Herod. 2.68; Pliny, N. H. 8.89, 11.159. 

5 Herod. 2.68; Plut.: ra xepoata ra wvdpa, 31; Arist. Hist. Anim. 
612 »= 20-24; Ael. De Nat. Anim. 3.11; Amm. Marc. 22.15.19; Pliny, N. H. 8.90. See J. G. Millais, 
Far Away Up the Nile, p. 59. 

6 Strabo, 17.1.39; Ael. De Nat. Anim. 8.25; Diod. Sic. 1.87.5; Pliny, N. H. 8.90. 

7 Herod. 2.68. Cf. Wilkinson, The Anc. Egypt. II, p. 134. 
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dangerous to man.' One reason Diodorus Siculus offers for its deification by the 
Egyptians is that they rendered the Nile impassable for thieves,? and we read how 
they made even the very banks of the stream unsafe for the unwary.’ On the 
other hand, when safeguarded as a sacred animal, the crocodile became very tame.‘ 
We have, too, stories about their maintaining a holy week of truce and not attacking 
anybody during it® and about men who were safe against them because of their 
own bodily odor® or because of having anointed themselves with the fat of the 
beast.? This, indeed, seems to anticipate in a way the practice of the natives 
of southern Nigeria who by the mere scent of a magic “medicine,” ibokk ibakpa, 
borne on the breeze can paralyze the movements of even a were-crocodile.*® 

More informing perhaps are modern accounts which I have found in considerable 
number. These indicate that man may approach very close to a sleeping or even a 
merely somnolent crocodile.? One method of capture, indeed, is to bind his jaws 
together before he can wake up.'® In African rivers where they have been un- 
molested the natives paddle about in cockleshells or astride of logs, with complete 
indifference to fear,'! reminding us of the Egyptian tradition which still holds * that 
papyrus boats were quite safe among the crocodiles of the Nile because one had 
been used by Isis in her search for Osiris." Here, of course, it is the practice and not 
the religious reason for it that is significant for our problem. Modern report makes 
the crocodile under certain conditions an almost gentle beast,'‘ capable of being 
tamed like a dog. There is, therefore, abundant reason to believe that even Lil- 
liputians with only primitive means available could work the animal’s destruction. 
We may find that our picture is far from being a mere “comic.” 

In antiquity for the capture and slaying of crocodiles they employed baited 
hooks," strong nets,'* lassos'’ and spears.'* For information about modern methods 
I resorted not only to books of travel but to correspondence with hunters, zoél- 
ogists and writers who have been intimate with these saurians. Diametrical dis- 
agreements characterized their replies. The common way to catch a crocodile 
seems to be to fasten to a bar of wood a monkey or a puppy as bait. To the middle 
of the billet a rope is attached protected by wire against the sharp teeth of the 
animal. When he swallows this, a pull at the rope sets the wood crosswise in the 
victim’s stomach and he then goes in whatever direction his captors choose to drag 
him. A spear-thrust in the vulnerable armpit ends the haul.’ 

1 A proposal to stock the Thames with crocodiles in order to keep the water purer might seem to be 
going a little too far. C.H. Robinson, Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate, pp. 88-89. 

2 Diod. Sic. 1.89.2. 3 Ael. De Nat. Anim. 10.24. 

‘ Arist. Hist. Anim. 609*=1; Herod. 2.69; Strabo, 17.1.88=811. Compare the story of the old 
lady of Egypt who slept with one, Plut.: rérepa ra xepoaia Ppoviswrepa Ta Evvipa, 23. 

5 Pliny, N. H. 8.186. 6 Ibid., 8.93. 7 Vopiscus, Firmus, 6.1. 

8P. A. Talbot, Life in Southern Nigeria, pp. 98-99. 

°C. H. Robinson, Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate, p. 88; J. G. Millais, Far Away Up the Nile, p. 135. 

10 Robinson, op. cit., p. 90. 

1 A. G. Leonard, The Lower Niger and Its Tribes, London, 1900, p. 364. 

2 E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, I, p. 7. 

13 Plut., De Isid. et Osir. 18. 14 Budge, Osir. and the Egypt. Resurrection, IU, p. 240. 

18 Herod. 2.79; Diod. Sic. 1.35.5. 16 Diod. Sic. 1.35.5. 

17 Sen. Quaest. Nat. 4a.2.15. 18 Diod. Sic. 1.35.5. 

19 Rawlinson’s Herod. II, p. 100, note 4; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. II, p. 135; III, p. 332. 
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With this description in mind, we are tempted to correct Sogliano’s statement in 
his publication of the fresco in the Notizie! that three pygmies are pulling ropes 
the other ends of which are in the hands of their mate riding on the animal’s back? 
and say that those ropes run to a baited device in its stomach. But this is not the 
fact. There is another pygmy and another crocodile, and no student of the picture 
seems to have yet discerned what the crafty little Nimrod is attempting.* From 
the days of Aesop on, wits have had to compensate for weakness in the runt, and 
wit is here at work. 

We must now turn to Pliny’s unnatural Natural History‘ for the help that he so 
often affords in matters curious and we shall not be disappointed. He tells us of a 
race of men who are especially hostile to the crocodile.’ They are little fellows— 
mensura eorum parva—and they live on an island in the Nile. The island of our 
picture is perhaps more decorative than symbolic, and the pygmies are tiny, but 
can hardly be actually these Tentyritae of Pliny. The men of Tentyra were es- 
pecially famed for their presence of mind in assailing the crocodile, he tells us, and if 
our pygmy to the left has not praesentia animzi, it is obvious that he has not long to 
live. The crocodile is a terribilis belua, says the polymath, but he is terribilis contra 
fugaces, fugax contra sequentes, “‘a terror to the fugacious but himself quick to flee 
when set upon boldly.”® The artist has certainly portrayed with rare success a 
mannikin of nerve depending upon some bold stroke to win, but what was it? We 
learn further from our informant that the Tentyritae are the only people of Egypt 
who dare attack the crocodile. They even swim in the river’ and mount its back 
to ride it like a horseman, and when it throws back its head to bite them, they insert 
a stake in its open mouth. Holding this in position with both hands so as to keep 
the jaws pried apart, they use it as a bit and so drive their captive ashore. 

In the light of this passage in Pliny we can scarcely doubt that the Pompeian 
craftsman was reproducing in his fresco, with no more inaccuracy than is normal for 
one remembering a model, the picture of a real Egyptian scene. A pygmy, bran- 
dishing a weapon in one hand, is about to thrust in the crocodile’s open mouth 
something to deprive him of the use of his jaws. The other animal has already a 
stake fastened vertically in his mouth.’ Three pygmies are dragging him ashore 
by ropes attached to it and a fourth pygmy astride his back ® plies reins, also at- 


1A. Sogliano, Not. Scav. 1882, p. 322. A dritta un pigmeo cavalea un coccodrillo e tre altri si 
sforzano a tirare alcune funi, di cui le altre estremita son tenute dal pigmeo cavaliere. 

* The ancients loved to figure the pygmies on a great variety of animals, cocks, geese, partridges, 
goats, rams, crocodiles, hippopotami, and especially on their proverbial enemies the cranes. Pliny, 
N. H. 7.26: fama est (Pygmaeos) insidentes arietum caprarumque dorsis . . . ad mare descendere et 
ova pullosque earum alitum consumere. Jahn, Vasensamml. K. Ludwigs, 155; Gerhard, Auserlesene 
Vasenbild., 317; O. Keller, Thiere des Classischen Alterthums, p. 183. So here on the crocodile. 

’ The description of A. Sogliano, Not. Scav., p. 322, is merely: un pigmeo tendendo nella dritta una 
specie di ronciglio in atto di vibrarlo, porge qualcosa ad un coccodrillo che gli sta dinanzi. 

‘Pliny, N. H. 8.92. 5 Cf. Strab. 17.1.44=814. 

6 Cf. Ael. De Nat. Anim. 10.24; Amm. Marc. 22.15.20; Sen. Quaest. Nat. 4.a. 2.14-15. This character 
has persisted in the crocodile, Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. I, p. 132. 

7 Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Instit. 1.14.83. 

8 We may compare the method of confining the jaws of the hippopotamus by catching them in the 
fork of a branch: O. Keller, Thiere, p. 206, fig. 41. 

9 We find a similar rider in W. Helbig, Wandgemdilde, p. 380, No. 1538. 
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tached probably to the upright. A disbeliever in the possibility of anything like 
this being done even by cunning and agile pygmies or Tentyritae is not likely to 
have his dubiety lessened by Pliny’s further statement that the latter can so terrify 
a crocodile as to make him disgorge the bodies of victims he has lately swallowed so 
that they may be accorded a proper burial, however badly conditioned for em- 
balming.' 

But let us not be too quick to laugh at Pliny 2 and the painter, nor to accept even 
high modern authority which I have in writing, that no such method of capture is 
feasible. Affirmative attestations outweigh any denial based on merely conjectural 
opinion. To this very day natives are achieving the impossible. C.H. Robinson, 
in his work, Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate,’ says: “The inhabitants of Nigeria 
have two different methods of catching crocodiles when firearms do not happen to be 
available. Sometimes they will approach one armed only with a spike sharpened 
at either end. When the crocodile opens its mouth, they thrust this in, holding it 
upright and as it shuts its mouth it runs the sharpened ends through its jaws and is 
thus rendered harmless for the time being.”” Mrs. Horace Tremlett, With the 
Twin Gods, reports‘ a statement that “in Madagascar the natives have a des- 
perate method of catching them. They use a stout piece of stick about eighteen 
inches long and sharpened to a point at either end. To the centre of this they 
attach a strong rope, the other end of which is in charge of several sportsmen on the 
river bank. One more courageous or more agile than the rest, takes the stick and 
proceeds towards the sleeping reptile, very warily, we may be sure. When the 
crocodile becomes drowsily aware that a meal is in sight, he opens his mouth wider 


in pleased anticipation, and the intrepid nigger thrusts the pointed stick vertically 
into the cavern before him. Naturally, the huge jaws close on it with a snap, and 
the stick pierces the upper and lower jaws, pinioning them tightly together. _Where- 
upon those on the bank begin to pull their mightiest at the rope, and the crocodile, 
who invariably pulls frantically in the opposite direction, is dispatched by a spear 
or knife inserted in a vital spot.”” These two citations tell the whole story suffi- 
ciently, although I have also pictorial® and other authority for the method that 


could be adduced. 

We may fairly conclude then that our fresco pictures a scene that is genuinely 
Egyptian, a real method of hunting crocodiles which the Tentyritae practised and 
perhaps also those pygmies whom ancient tradition located in the crocodile lands of 
central Africa, where the Nile and the Niger started their journeys to their respective 
seas. 

Now it is a curious chance that at perhaps almost the very time that the artist was 
painting our fresco Strabo® was writing of the special enmity that the people of 
Tentyra had for crocodiles and of their immunity from them when diving and 
swimming in the Nile where no one else would venture. He says when crocodiles 

' Pliny, NV. H. 8.92; ef. 28.31. Herod. 2.90 informs us that a person slain by a crocodile must be 
embalmed by the priests and laid away in the sacred tombs as something more than human. 

? To Pliny we may attribute some special authority. We must remember that he himself had been 
in Africa (N. H. 7.36). 3 Pp. 89-90. 4 Pp. 43-44. 

5 E. Talbot, The Story Natural History, p. 176 and illustration on opposite page. 

6 Strab. 17.1.44=814. 
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were brought to Rome for exhibition in a reservoir, Tentyritae came with them as 
attendants to drag them in and out of the water with nets so that the spectators 
might see them. The occasion may have been the games that M. Scaurus gave 
during his candidacy for an aedileship of 50 B.c. when five crocodiles and a hippo- 
potamus were seen for the first time in Rome,' or in 2 B.c. when Augustus had the 
Circus Flaminius flooded and thirty-six of the saurians slain in it. 

Recognition of our fresco as a thoroughly Egyptian subject certainly adds to the 
probability that the so-called “Judgment of Solomon,” a companion piece, is really 
to be interpreted as a judgment of the Egyptian King Bocchoris.* It tempts us also 
to query whether the ultimate source of the Alexandrine Greek representations of 
the life and story of Egypt,‘ especially where the scene portrayed is as remote from 
the region of Alexandria as is that of this picture, may not have been something in 
native Egyptian art. It is, indeed, interesting to note that it is only recently that 
we have at last one of these Nilotic landscapes with pygmies, a representation in 
mosaic, actually turning up in Egypt itself at Thmuis, some twenty kilometers 
southeast of Mansurah.*’ The natives of Egypt had always been fond of hunting- 
pictures, and specimens have survived to attest their interest in the sport ° and in 
the representation of it,? but naturally in communities where the crocodile was a 
sacred animal, no pictorial representations of its slaying would be found.* 

In Italy from the Augustan Age on the Romans were widely adopting and imitat- 
ing things purely Egyptian.’ The interest in the land was great, however hostile, 
so that even this would account for the popularity of such pictures. A discussion 
of the real reason for their painting must, however, be reserved for the end of this 


paper. Rather for the moment we must inquire why before the days of firearms 
men should risk their lives in attacking these formidable and almost invulnerable - 
monsters. 

Besides the obvious desire to reduce the number of their enemies in the animal 
world, they had a commercial interest. The crocodile supplied parts and sub- 
stances that were highly valued in materia medica '’ and in the practice of magic, 
purposes that are not always easy to keep apart. A special search that I have made 


1 Pliny, N. H. 8.96. 2 Cass. Dio 55.10.8. 

3 Even less likely to be a reference to anything Jewish is that picture of a hippopotamus disgorging 
a pygmy (Leclercq, Manuel d’ Arch. Chrét. I, fig. 407) which the fanciful have made a parody of the 
Jonah and Whale story. 

4W. Helbig, Untersuchungen iiber die campanische Wandmalerei, p. 138: Die beliebten Pygmaien- 
bilder und eine ganze Reihe landschaftlicher Schilderungen sind auf dem Boden des hellenisirten 
Aegyptens erwachsen. 5 R. Pagenstecher, Berl. Phil. W., XL (1920), pp. 551-552. 

6 Guide to the Egypt. Coll., Br. Mus., pp. 84-85; E. A. W. Budge, The Mummy, p. 283; O. Keller, 
Thiere, p. 206, fig. 41. 7 Guide to the Egypt. Coll., Br. Mus., p. 85. 

8 Cf. M. Brodrick and A. A. Morton, A Concise Dictionary of Egyptian Archaeology, p. 44. From A. 
E. P. Weigall, A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt from Abydos to the Sudan Frontier, p. 41, we 
learn, however, that “‘in the temple of Dendereh (the ancient Tentyra) is a picture of the king slaying 
with a spear the crocodile of Set in the presence of Horus of Edfu.”’ 

* G. Lumbroso, L’ Egitto al Tempo dei Greci e dei Romani, p. 15. 

10 Tts meat would seem to be about as delectable as the flesh of a crow (G. Long, The British Museum, 
Egyptian Antiquities, p. 303; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. II, p. 131; III, p. 332, and, where eaten as food, 
the motive may have been anti-religious rather than gastronomic. Wilkinson, III, pp. 332-333; Herod. 
2.69; Diod. Sic. 1.35.6; Plut. De Isid. et Osir. 50 ». 
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has revealed too many prescriptions in which crocodiles were the source of some 
ingredient or other for me to give more than a few typical samples. Pliny is our 
chief informant. He differentiates! the amphibious crocodile from a land-variety 
which naturalists believe to be a species of monitor, the lacerta onaran. The 
teeth of the right jaw of the former, if attached to the right arm, were reputed effec- 
tive as an aphrodisiac. The eye-tooth filled with frankincense is a remedy for 
periodical fevers, provided the patient does not see for five days the person who 
attached it asacharm. Small stones found in the belly of the beast check shivering 
fits. Egyptians use crocodile fat for anointing the sick. Ashes from burning its 
skin applied with vinegar serve as a local anaesthetic in surgery, and the odor of the 
burning will also render the patient insensible to the knife.‘ The blood effaces 
marks on the eyes and benefits the sight. The meat of the trunk eaten boiled is a 
remedy for sciatica and lumbago, and assuages chronic coughs especially in children. 
The fat removes hair. The heart used as an amulet attached to the body in the 
wool of a black sheep that was the first lamb weaned by its dam is recommended for 
a quartan fever.‘ Scribonius Largus’ and Marcellus * have remedies derived from 
one or the other species. So, too, Pelagonius in his work on veterinary medicine. 
Even Horace refers ° to the use of crocodile dung as a cosmetic for the face. The 
blood of the animal was employed by painters." 

Curiously enough, the medicinal tradition is not broken even yet. Thus African 
savages have all the ancient eagerness to secure certain parts of the crocodile as an 
aphrodisiac," they use his fat against rheumatism and the gall is deemed good for the 
eyes.'* Among the Matabele he who possesses the liver and entrails of this animal 
can work any man’s death." But the point of importance to note is that all this 
therapy also seems to be of Egyptian origin.© We find, for instance, in the Ebers 
papyrus of perhaps the middle of the sixteenth century B.c. the doctors of that land 
employing both the fat and the dung of the crocodile in various remedies." 

But no utilitarian motive perhaps was comparable with the religious reasons that 
led to the slaying of these monsters. These and not the curative value of their 
various parts should be used to account for the scene in our fresco and perhaps even 
for its presence on that Pompeian wall. Almost everywhere in Egypt the crocodile 


1 Pliny, N. H. 28.107. 2 [bid., 28.107. 3 Tbid., 28.108. 4 Tbid., 28.110. 

5 Ibid., 20.111. It was, however, the “land-crocodile”’ that supplied the dung which was valued 
as an eye-salve, the crocodilea (merda) the xpoxoderela. Pliny, N. H. 1.28.28; 1.28.108; 184; Clem. 
Alex. Paed. 255.6. 6 Pliny, N. H. 8.111. 7 Scribonius Largus, i4. 

8 Marcellus Medic. 25.40. * Pelag. 416-419. 

10 Hor. Epod. 12.9-12; cf. Porphyr. on 8-9; Clem. Alex. Paed. 3.2.7. 1 Pliny, N. H. 28.121. 

12 Budge, Osir. and the Egypt. Resurrection, I, p. 128; II, p. 240; ef. I, p. 284. 

18 Herodotus translated by W. Beloe, p. 91 on 2.68. 

4 Budge, Osir. and the Egypt. Resurrection, II, p. 183. 

18 We can only guess whether or not Pliny learned some of it orally and empirically from that Egyp- 
tian iatraliptes Harpocras who rescued his nephew from a dangerous illness. Pliny, Ep. 10.5; 10.6; 
10.7. 

16 Papyros Ebers, Das dlteste Buch iiber Heilkunde aus dem aegyptischen zum erstenmal vollstdndig 
iibersetzt von H. Joachim, pp. 84; 144; 106. Cf. also “ Krokodil-Weihrauch.”” We may note the tradi- 
tion that Asclepius was buried at Crocodilopolis, being no other, according to the Egyptians, than 
their wise man Imhotep. A. E. P. Weigall, A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt from Abydos to the 
Sudan Frontier, p. 297. 
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was a sacred animal and was treated like a god.'!_ It was the symbol of the Nile and 
of all Egypt.2. After death, it might be embalmed.* Even one of his victims ought 
to be, if the body was recovered.t| The widespread protection of the crocodile must 
have kept the prices of the remedies derived from it somewhat high; for among those 
who worshipped the animal its slaughter would be a major offense.» We even read 
of mothers who having lost children to hungry crocodiles regarded their death as a 
divine blessing: they had served as food to a god!‘ The Egyptian deity Sebek was 
represented in the form of this animal or with its head.’ Amulets as far back as 
neolithic times often represented the crocodile. * 

Among Greeks and Romans the Egyptians had an evil reputation for religious 
fanaticism and a propensity to indulge in deadly quarrels in defense of their tenets 
and objects of reverence.* The most drastic method of punishing or provoking a 
community was to injure the sacred animal of its worship.'° That very creature 
would be picked, indeed, as the special object of its rival’s hate. It might be 
different in nearby places. For instance,'! the hippopotamus was honored in a part 
of the Nile Delta, but elsewhere it was in disrepute.” To the people of Syene, the 
bream was a holy fish," but, in general, the Egyptians hated it.'* When the Cynopo- 
lites ate the oxyrrhynchus which the citizens of the town named from that fish, the 
Oxyrhynchites, held sacred,'* the latter went to war with them and by way of retalia- 
tion ate dogs, because dogs were the corresponding objects of worship among their 
enemies.’ Similarly, the Coptites used to crucify hawks,'’ because they were so 
revered by the Tentyritae.'® The latter ranged themselves with the few'® who 


1 Herod. 2.69; Diod. Sic. 1.35.6; 1.89. 1-3; Philost. Apollon. Tyan. 6.1; Strab. 17.1.44=814; 17.1. 
38=811; Juv. 15.2; Plut. De Isid., et Osir. 75a. Upon his divinity today, we may compare C. Part- 
ridge, Cross River Natives, pp. 50 and 195; Guide to the Egypt. Coll. in the Br. Mus., p. 85. d 

2 Keller, Die Antike Tierwelt, II, p. 266. See the Index, p. 181, in J. Vogt, Die alerandrinischen Miin- 
zen, I; R. St. Poole, Cat. of the Greek coins in the Br. Mus., Alexandria and the Nomes, Pls. XIX-XXI. 

3 Herod. 2.69. Cf. Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. II, p. 131; Guide to the Egypt. Coll. in the Br. Mus., p. 218. 

4 Herod. 2.90. 

5 Cic. Tusc. 5.27.78. We recall the murder of a Roman soldier for having unintentionally killed a 
cat, another animal sacred in some places: Diod. Sic. 1.84.1. 

6 Ael. De Nat. Anim. 10.21; Joseph, Contr. Apion. 2.86 (=7); Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. 8 (=38) 5. 

? Brodrick and Morton, A Concise Dictionary of Egypt. Arch. p. 154. 

8’ Budge, The Mummy, p. 327. 

® Tac. Hist.I. 11, arraigns Egypt asa provinciam . . . superstitione ac lascivia discordem et mobilem, 
insciam legum, ignaram magistratuum. Cf. Vopisc. Saturn, 8; Joseph. Contr. Apion. 2.65 (=6); 
Dio Cass. 42.34.2; Cie. Tusc. 5.27.78. We may compare the factional fight staged annually at Pa- 
premis, Herod. 2.63-64.I. See also Wolflin, “Zur Psychologie der Vilker des Altertums,” Archiv. 
fiir Lat. Lex. u. Gr. 7.134. . 

10 Plut. De Isid. et Osir. 72; Athan. Contr. Gentes, 23; Juv. 15.35: 

summus utrimque 
inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
odit uterque locus cum solos credat habendos 
esse deos, quos ipse colit. 

11 My list is not quite complete; see Friedliinder’s edition of Juvenal, note on 15.11 f. In general 
consult G. Von Parthey, Plutarch iiber Isis und Osiris, pp. 260-268. 

12 Cf, Herod. 2.71 with Plut. De Isid. et Osir. 32 (363 F). 13 Plut. De Isid. et Osir. 7; 18. 

144 Von Parthey, Plut. iiber Isis und Osiris, p. 268. 16 Plut. De Isid. et Osir. 7; 18; Strab. 17.1.40. 

6 Plut. De Isis. et Osir. 72; Strab. 17.1.40. 17 Ael. De Nat. Anim. 10.24. 

18 See coin of Tentyrite nome, R. St. Poole, Cat. of the Greek Coins in the Brit. Mus., Alexandria and the 
Nomes, p. 365, No. 111. 19 Van Parthey, Plut. iiber Isis und Osiris, p. 267. 
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detested and slew crocodiles as the symbol of evil,' an embodiment of Set, identified 
by the Greeks as Typhon.?- Some of the Tentyritae would even eat the flesh of the 
animal, a supreme expression of scorn for what was sacrosanct and inviolate to the 


pious of other regions.* 

Among the worshippers of the crocodile were the Ombites who used to have artifi- 
cial ponds for them, tame them so that they would obey their call, and feed them 
with the heads of the animals they sacrificed.‘ The Ombite nome displayed on its 
coins the effigy of a crocodile.» Juvenal pictures * with scathing indignation a 
fierce riot that occurred between the Ombites and the Tentyritae’ which ended 
even in cannibalism. The men of Tentyra caught a lagging Ombite and ate him 
raw. 

If such, then, was the odium theologicum that could overmaster an Egyptian 
community, is it conceivable that there was no outcropping of such rabid enmities 
among the Egyptians settled in other lands, no reactions to such bigotry among 
persons forced to associate with them? It may seem more than possible to those 
who have followed my story step by step that at Pompeii the ridicule and disrespect 
evidenced towards certain animals of Egypt which were objects of fanatical rever- 
ence in that land were prompted by dislike of Egyptians. 

After the battle of Actium the Romans held Cleopatra’s countrymen in especial 
hatred and contempt.* While the cult of Isis and Osiris eventually swept over all 
southern Europe, its initial progress met with no little opposition and ridicule.° 
We suspect that there were many Pompeians who were irked by the invasion of 
Oriental cults, who resented the parade of the priests and devotees of Isis through 
their streets and who were suspicious of their somewhat mysterious worship at the 
temple in the heart of their town.'° Readers of. the erotic elegy of the Augustan 
period will recall how much Roman lovers were vexed by their sweethearts’ subscrip- 
tion to certain rules of continence that conversion to the Egyptian faiths imposed 
upon them."' The destruction of statues and altars belonging to Isiac worship by 
the consuls Gabinius and Piso in 58 B.c."” and later governmental opposition * must 
have had significance for other places as well as the capital. 


1 Diod. Sic. 3.4.3. 

2 Ael. De Nat. Anim. 10.21; Plut. De Isid. et Osir. 50%. See Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. III, p. 143. 

3 Ael. De Nat. Anim. 10.21; Plut. De Isid. et Osir. 50 ». 

4 Ael. De Nat. Anim. 10.21. 

5 R. St. Poole, Cat. of the Gr. Coins in the Br. Mus., Alex. and the Nomes, p. 365, Nos. 106, 107. 

6 15.27-92. 

* The geographical problem of their wide separation needs no discussion for our special study. 
See Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Roman Geogr. s.v. Tentyra. 

8 In utter scorn Juvenal calls them imbelle et inutile vulgus (15.126). (Many scholars take as ade- 
quate the evidence that he had first-hand knowledge of Egypt through residence there. Cf. 15.45.) 
Cf. Mart. 4.42.4; Pliny, Panegyr. 31: ventosa et insolens natio. 

® Budge, Osir. and the Egypt. Resurrection, II, p. 306. 

10 For the opposition to the spread of Egyptian worship see particularly G. Lafaye, Histoire du Cult 
des Divinités d’ Alexandrie, Sérapis, Isis, Harpocrate et Anubis Hors de Egypte depuis les Origines 
jusqu’a la Naissance de I’ Ecole Néo-Platonicienne, pp. 44-63. The ethical quality of the worship there 
has raised queries (Gusman, Pompeii, pp. 75-76), as well it may in view of the notorious scandal among 
the Isiacs in the reign of Tiberius, Joseph. Bell. Iud. 18.3. 

11 See the references in K. F. Smith, Tibullus, note on 1.3.25. 

12 Tert. Apol. 6; Ad Nat. 1.10; Dio Cass. 40.47. 13 Val. Max. 1.3.4. 
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Even though the Egyptians themselves were a lively, fun-loving people who had 
some propensity for caricature in their own art,' they might not relish finding at 
Pompeii pictures of the landscape of their native land with the scene almost always 
inhabited by absurd little runts doing ridiculous, sacrilegious or scandalously obscene 
things.2, Even this same Pompeian room contains some that we do not care to 
describe. But to take a mild example from elsewhere imagine the effect upon a 
gentleman from the Nile Delta brought face to face with the picture‘ of a tiny black 
dunging into the gaping mouth of a hippopotamus, the animal he regarded as sacred. 

To bring the situation home, we need only figure a Japanese gentleman in Cali- 
fornia gazing at an unmistakable landscape of the Japan he loves, peopled, however, 
with grotesque mannikins doing precisely the things that would most outrage a 
native of his country. 

Pompeii was not such a large place that it could escape small-town gossip and 
cross-currents of tittle-tattle that would keep religious prejudice active. Nearby 
Pozzuoli harbored a steady succession of grain ships from Alexandria. Egypt was 
at Pompeii’s doors. Of course, we can only guess at the general relations of the na- 
tives of this region to things Egyptian, but if the Greek elements of the population 
also fostered rather than discouraged antipathy for that race, they would be but 
following Hellenic tradition.» The antagonism of the Greeks for the Egyptians was 
age-old. 

We may now sum up in conclusion. While scholars have rightly recognized the 
significance which the well known fresco called the “Judgment of Solomon”’ has for 
important racial problems, they have failed to note that a companion-piece, a Nilotic 
landscape peopled with pygmies, found in the same room, when related with it, in- 
creases the probability that the judge is Bocchoris and not the wise king of the Jews. . 
Moreover, this second picture is not a mere figment of the imagination of a comic 
artist, but, upon the evidence particularly of a passage in Pliny that has escaped 
notice and also of ample ancient and modern authorities on Africa, such a realistic 
reproduction of an Egyptian scene as to point to a more immediate relationship 
with Egyptian life than has been suspected, Egyptian life, one might add, far re- 
moved from Greek Alexandria. Finally, a study of the subject and spirit of the 
fresco in connection with the attitude that various Egyptian communities had 
toward the different sacred animals led us to believe that this and similar pictures 
evidence antipathy among the Pompeians for the Egyptians and declare the ridicule 
and contempt which they would show towards the religion of that people as an un- 


welcome invader. 
WaLton Brooks McDANIEL 
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1G. Maspero, Manual of Egyptian Archaeology, translated by A. B. Edwards, p. 171. 

2 The indecencies and immoralities abound. See W. Helbig, Wandgemdilde, 1527, 1540, 1541, and 
W. Helbig, Untersuchungen iiber die campanische Wandmalerei, pp. 78-79. 

3 A. Sogliano, Not. Scav. 1882, p. 322. The picture numbered 2. 

4 Helbig, Wandgemdilde, p. 382, No. 1541. 

5 G. Lumbroso, L’ Egitto al Tempo dei Greci e dei Romani, p. 68. 


AN ARYBALLOS BY NEARCHOS 
Puates X-XI 


Tue Metropolitan Museum has for several years possessed a delightful product of 
Athenian sixth-century pottery—an aryballos with a scene of pygmies and cranes 
(Plate X).!. Except for brief notices of it in the Bulletin * and the Classical Hand- 
book,’ it has never been properly published. A recent question of its authenticity ‘ 
has made me realize the obligation of submitting here full illustrations and a brief 
description so that the piece may become generally known. For another careful 
examination has convinced me not only of the genuineness of the vase itself * but of 
the signature, which I had originally suspected. The aryballos, therefore, becomes 
a piece of exceptional importance—the fourth known signed work of Nearchos, 
dated about 550 B.c. 

The shape is the “‘Corinthian”’ type with single, broad handle and disk-like 
mouth.‘ The scheme of decoration can be clearly seen in the illustrations. On the 
body are crescents 7 (in four alternating colors—terra cotta (reserved), black, red 
on black, white on black),* repeated on the shoulder, but there going in a different 
direction, and on the bottom (Fig. 1) where, however, they radiate to the left and are 
done in three colors only (black, white on black, and red on black).? On top of the 
mouth is a pattern of tongues (alternately black, and red on black) bordered by bands 
of dots '° (Fig. 2). : 

Our interest centres in the figured scenes on the mouth and handle. On the outer 
side of the mouth is a spirited battle of pygmies and cranes—as many as eighteen 
figures occupying a band only about half an inch high and five inches long " (Plate 
XI, a). The contest is divided as usual into a number of separate groups. From 
left to right we see first a pygmy seizing a crane by the neck to rescue his companion 

1 Height 31/¢ in. (7.8 cm.); greatest circumference of body 934 in. (24.8 cm.); diameter of mouth 
2749 in. (5.6 cm.). The vase is unbroken, but the surface is injured in places, especially at the bottom 
and along the edge of the mouth. The provenance is said to be Attica. 

2 Supplement, April, 1926, p. 10. 3 Sixth edition, p. 88, fig. 55. 

‘ Beazley, B.S.A. XXIX (1927-1928), p. 200: “A black-figure aryballos in New York is of perfect 
Corinthian type—the variety with broad handle. The manner of the drawing is Attic of about 550; 
but I have never been able to get over a fashious impression which the vase left on me when I saw it, for 
the only time, many years ago, before it reached (not through John Marshall) the museum. I think I 
knew less then than I do now; and that the vase is considered genuine in New York is almost conclusive 
in its favor; but I could not admit it here without re-examination.” 

5 T am glad to say that when I showed Mr. Beazley new photographs of the aryballos in the summer of 
1930, he agreed that it must be genuine. 6 Cf. Beazley, op. cit., pp. 194 ff. 

7 Along the upper edge of the crescents, that is, at the bottom of the neck, are remains of a red band. 

8 Evidently the area for these three divisions (marked by lightly incised lines) was first painted in 
black glaze thinly applied, whereupon the red and white colors were added for two divisions and the 


third glazed a second time. 
° For similar’radiating crescents, cf., e.g., those on the miniature terra cotta shields from Sparta 


(Woodward, B.S.A. XXIX (1927-1928), p. 100). 
10 A similar pattern occurs on the inside of the kylix in Berlin signed by Kleitias and Ergotimos 


(Hoppin, Handbook of Black-figured Vases, p. 149). 
1 Traces of red on wings of cranes, garments, some of the clubs, and on the body of one of the pyg- 


mies; also on the black lines framing the picture. 
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who is sprawling on the ground; then a pygmy advancing to attack two cranes; a 
crane attacking a pygmy who holds up one arm to protect his face; two pygmies 
advancing rapidly against a crane; a pygmy carrying a captured crane over his 
shoulder; a pygmy falling backward attacked by a crane while a companion comes 
to his rescue swinging his club; lastly, a pygmy fleeing before a crane and holding 
out his arm for protection." 

In each group the action is convincingly rendered, so that the whole has a surpris- 
ing animation considering the small scale. The drawing is rapid, but the manifold 
postures of attack and defence are rendered with a fine spirit and—be it noted— 
consistently in the archaic style. Profile legs, profile and full-front bodies, backs, 
features, are all flawlessly archaic. Nowhere is there a slip into a later style. 


Fic. 1.—Botrtom or THE ARYBALLOS Fic. 2.—Topr or THE ARYBALLOS 
SHOWN IN PLATE X 


And the technique—the fine terra cotta, the black glaze, the superimposed red and 
white—is thoroughly convincing. 

The background of this scene is filled with painted inscriptions, written from left 
to right or right to left, all apparently meaningless though now and then the begin- 
nings of real words may have been intended: (starting from the left of the picture) 
py, @... (org... ) adas, Kad, cox, apus, popv, Bev, ve, Baus, mv, oat. 
The letters are all uniformly archaic. 

We pass to the decoration of the handle. On the top are two Tritons (= old'men 
of the sea)? delicately drawn, tail to tail, one looking forward, the other backward 
(Fig. 2). On either side is a single figure occupying the whole field—Hermes in a 
short, foldless chiton carrying his kerykeion (Plate XI, b), and Perseus with winged 
shoes, (endromides), pilos, foldless chiton, and bag hanging down his back® (Plate 

1 For other pictures of pygmies and cranes, ¢f., e.g., the Francois vase (Furtwingler and Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. III); Mingazzini, Vasi della Collezione Castellani, pl. XLIX, 4; and the 
fragmentary kylix in Taranto signed by Antidoros (Mariani, Not. Scav., 1897, p. 233; Hoppin, op. cit., 
p. 53), the last especially comparable to our scene in the bold attitudes of some of the figures. 


? Cf. Dreszler, Roscher’s Lexikon, under Triton, cols. 1150 ff.; Luce, A.J.A. XXVI (1922), pp. 174 ff. 
3 There are traces of red on Hermes’ chiton, Perseus’ pilos, chiton, and shoes, and on the black lines 


| 
we 
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XI,d). Each figure is identified by an inscription :' re hepyes hod: = rj ‘Epyijs 681, “ Here, 
this is Hermes,”? and Ilepceevs (for Tepocevs) hev eri, **Noble 
Perseus furthermore” (éis apparently for és an Epic word frequently used by 
Homer).* Again we note that the drawing, the types, the attributes, the forms of 
the letters are all mid-sixth century. The only deviation from regular ancient prac- 
tice is the aspirate in éis, easily explained as a mistake of the vase painter, for Greek 
artisans were notoriously poor spellers and especially in an Epic word a slip might 
be expected. 

The back of the handle is occupied by a group of three ithyphallic Satyrs,‘ with hairy 
bodies, each holding his penis in his hands (Plate XI, c). The centre one is seated 
in full front view, the two others are in profile, with their heads raised, mouths wide 
open, teeth showing. Each Satyr is given a name suggestive of the action—Adguos 
(from dégw), Wadras (from ywdds), (from réproua,. and 
xjdov = shaft of an arrow [for membrum virile?] )' or Tepgéxndos, perhaps a comic 
reminiscence of of 5€ é&ndo réprovra.® Behind Dophios is written xaipa,’ “he is 
enjoying it,” behind Psolas an apparently senseless inscription hé [or alou Bpe de. 

The Satyrs are more carefully drawn than the pygmies and cranes, or than Hermes 
and Perseus. The lines indicating short and long hair are very neat, the expressions 
of the profile Satyrs extraordinarily vivid, the full front view of Terpekelos is an inter- 
esting achievement. The drawing and the form of the letters are again consistently 
archaic. And above all, the frank animalism of the scene is thoroughly Greek. 
What modern forger would have chosen such a subject (thereby making his vase less 
saleable) and invented such names—not occurring elsewhere (and therefore not 
copied), and yet of possible forms and appropriate meanings? 

On the body, just under the handle, is incised Neapxos eroecey ue (Plate XI, c). 
Since the letters were traced after firing, as indicated by the extensive chipping, the 
possibility presents itself that they were added later, to enhance the value of the 
vase. The forms of the letters are correct; the v ephelkystikon (in ézoincey) 
occurs before consonants in other Attic inscriptions;? Nearchos’ period coincides 
with the style of the decoration; incised signatures appear side by side with painted 


framing the pictures; also white dots on Perseus’ pilos, on the borders of his chiton, and on the handle 
of his bag. 

1 T want to acknowledge the help given me by M. J. Milne in the study of the inscriptions on this vase. 

? Cf. Kretschmer, Die griechischen Vaseninschriften, p. 85. 

* For the initial aspirate used in other inscriptions where it does not appear later in literature, see 
Kretschmer, op. cit., p. 155 f., par. 138, and Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften,* pp. 85 
ff., section 33, 1,2. Inthe MSS. of Homer the forms éjos and éé4wv frequently have the rough breathing, 
as some grammarians took them to be forms of és = his; the nominative &s, however, retains the 
smooth breathing. 

* Traces of red on the faces of the two profile Satyrs, on the neck of one of them, on the male organs, 
along the inside of one of the tails, and on the black lines framing the picture. White for the teeth. 

5 Cf. the various meanings of and Suidas, 8.v. 

‘liad V, 759-760. In this case the loss of the aspirate would have to be explained. Téprwv 
occurs as the name of a Satyr on a red-figured kylix (Kretschmer, op. cit., p. 93). 

7 Unless it is a misspelling for xaipe; cf. Kretschmer, op. cit., p. 196. 

8 For the long animal ears of Terpekelos standing out from the head compare the similar rendering 
on the krater by Lydos recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum (Bulletin, 1932, p. 75, fig. 1). 

9 Xapiracos eroecev we (Hoppin, op. cit., p. 75), ueypadoe xa(c) in a signature by Nearchos (see below). 
Cf. also Meisterhans, op. cit., pp. 113 f., section 44. 
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inscriptions just at this time.!. There is, therefore, nothing in the signature as such 
to raise the slightest suspicion. On the other hand, it is conceivable that a forger 
could successfully produce such a signature, and the temptation to do so would have 
been great. What settles the question is the fact that in the grooves of the letters 
are traces of the hard incrustation which also appears on the surrounding parts of 
the vase (they are especially noticeable in the first vy and the finale). This incrusta- 
tion seems to me a hallmark of authenticity. 

We have here then the fourth signed work of the distinguished potter Nearchos, 
the other three being the fragmentary kantharoi from the Akropolis in Athens,? 
one of which is signed Neapxos peypagoe xa(e exovecev), the other Neapxo(s) . . ., 
and a kylix in Italy.* Nearchos was, therefore, a painter as well as a potter. 
The question arises, is the style of our paintings like that of the kantharoi in Ath- 
ens and may we claim Nearchos as the decorator as well as the potter of our ary- 
ballos? It is difficult to compare such totally different representations as the 
Athens fragments and our little vase; but what immediately strikes us is the marked 
similarity of the inscriptions on one of the Athens kantharoi ‘ and on our aryballos. 
Both have the same neat, carefully drawn letters, and similar forms of letters.® 
The technique of the vases also is similar. At least the description of the Athens 
kantharos in Graef and Langlotz, op. cit., might equally well apply to our ary- 
ballos: “Der Ton ist sehr fein, der Firnis gleichmiiszig und glinzend, nur noch nicht 
so dick wie bei spiiteren Stiicken”’ (the glaze in our scenes is also thin; it is 
thicker on the crescents). ‘Technik und Zeichnung sind von diuszerster Sorgfalt 
und Sauberheit” (this applies only to our Satyrs; the other figures are more 
carelessly executed), “trotzdem sind die Umrisse nicht graviert.””> Comparable are 
also the white dots used as borders, the delicate zigzag lines for beards and manes, . 
the shape of the shoes (note the curving lines on the front flaps, the closely fitting 
back flap, and the transverse lines above the ankles). On the other hand, such 
forms as the knee are differently rendered on the two vases. It seems best, there- 
fore, to leave open the question of who decorated our pot.® It is interesting to 
know that Nearchos was associated with miniature work and that his sons Tleson 
and Ergoteles followed in their father’s footsteps——probably in his pottery for they 
sign as his sons. And Nearchos grew so rich on the family output that he could 
dedicate the impressive marble Kore by Antenor about 520. 

GiseELA M. A. RicuTER 

Metropouitan Museum or Art, New York 

1 Cf. the deinos in Athens with the signature of Lydos incised on the rim (Hoppin, op. cit., p. 160). 

? Graef and Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen, I, pp. 71-72, nos. 611, 612, pl. 
36 (no. 612 is certainly a kantharos, no. 611 probably); Hoppin, op. cit., pp. 172-175 (in the illustration 
of no. 611 on p. 173 a few fragments from a vase not by Nearchos have by mistake been included). 

3Of the Kleinmeister type. Shortly to be published in the J. H. S. by J. D. Beazley to whom I 
owe my knowledge of it. 


4 Graef and Langlotz, op. cit., no. 611; Hoppin, op. cit., p. 173. 

’ Note Nearchos’ use of the form H for the aspirate in the name Hephaistos, though © is used in 
Hermes on the other kantharos (Hoppin, op. cit., p. 175). 

‘J. D. Beazley, whom I consulted on this question, writes me as follows: “It doesn’t seem impos- 
sible to me that the aryballos should be by the same hand as the kantharoi, though it is difficult or 
impossible to be sure. The knees will do as an abbreviation of the elaborate knees on the kantharos. 
The hat is really rather like.” 
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In 1862 Hiibner published a drawing and description of a relief in the Medinaceli 
palace at Madrid, which represented two horsemen.' Later there was added to the 
Barracco collection in Rome, a relief that contained one horseman, closely similar to 
the first of the two in the Medinaceli relief, and one ear of the second horse.2. Helbig 
judged that both examples were copies after an original of the fourth century. Still 


Fic. 1.—Rome, Barracco Cotiection, RELIEF 


Fic. 2.—Rewier In New York 


later the Metropolitan Museum acquired a third relief, in which only the leading 
horseman is preserved,’ and this was taken to be the original from which the other 
two were copied. Ludwig Curtius declared the Metropolitan relief a modern for- 
gery and thought that the Medinaceli example was either made or extensively 


1 Annali dell’ Inst. XXXIV, 1862, pp. 101-103, pl. F; Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs, II 194, 1. 

? Helbig, Collection Barracco, pl. 52, p. 42; Helbig, Fiihrer *, I, p. 620, no. 1113; Reinach, op. cit., III 
163, 3; Alinari photograph 34945; no. 134 in the museum. 

3 E. R(obinson), Museum Bulletin, III, 1908, pp. 6 ff, fig. 1; Richter, Handbook of the Classical Collec- 
tion (1930), pp. 273-75; A.J.A. XII, 1908, p. 378, fig. 6; Reinach, op. cit., II 207, 2; Chase, Greek and 
Roman Sculpture in American Collections, p. 99; Brunn-Bruckmann, 729, with text by Miss Richter; 
Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors *, p. 112, fig. 353. 
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restored in the time of the Renaissance or later, the Barracco relief being the model.' 
In 1924 Salomon Reinach published a photograph of the Medinaceli relief, which 
had been regarded as lost.2. He stated that it was unquestionably genuine and 
had only one restoration, “‘on the extreme right, bearing on the left fore foot of the 
first horse.”” (Hiibner, on the other hand, said that the right foot of the first rider 
was the only part restored.) Reinach agreed that the Metropolitan relief was the 
original. In the first version of my Lysippos I expressed dissent from Curtius’ view, 
and suggested that in view of the Lysippian character of the human figure one 
might gain from the Metropolitan relief some idea of the statues of horses by Lysippos. 

Expert opinions on suspected antiquities are frequently based on somewhat vague 
grounds. Close observation and prolonged experience with the monuments beget a 
feeling or intuition for the antique which inspires great confidence in its possessor; 
and this confidence is largely justified by the relative infrequency of disagreement 
on such questions, among equally competent experts. In most of the doubtful cases, 
however, there is a certain amount of simple and tangible evidence which points in 
one direction or the other and deserves careful consideration, particularly when the 
experts are not in accord. I wish to look for evidence of this kind on the problem 
presented by these reliefs. 

In any consideration of the question the Medinaceli example is important, since, 
unlike the others, it is apparently almost perfectly preserved. Reinach considers it 
unquestionably antique and states positively that it is very little restored. It must 
be noted, however, that he apparently had not seen the relief itself and that his pho- 
tograph is evidently neither large nor good. Curtius thought that the second rider, 
clad “‘in eine Art Bademantel,” certainly could not be antique. The garment how- 
ever appears to be the same as that worn by the leading horseman; the only differ- 
ence is that the follower has gathered it about him with his right hand.’ It is ob- 
jected also that the legs of the first horse, as seen in the Medinaceli and Metropolitan 
reliefs, are not in a reasonable position; but there is a parallel, as exact as could be 
wished, in the Parthenon frieze.‘ Curtius further argues that an ancient sculptor 
would not make the second horse so nearly a duplicate of the first; but we find 
frequently, in relief and vase-painting, a pair of horsemen differing very slightly 
from each other.’ It is in fact the conventional way of representing the Dioskouroi, 
and this is a quite typical votive relief in their honor. There is no reason, then, to 
doubt that it is wholly antique. 

In comparing the first horseman of this relief with the Barracco horseman, one 
finds few differences. It appears that the right foreleg of the Barracco horse, of 


1 Berl. Phil. W. XL, 1920, cols. 1162 ff. 2 Burl. Mag. XLV, 1924, pp. 4-15. 

3 For a pair of standing figures whose chlamydes differ in the same way, see Reinach, Répertoire de 
Reliefs, III 8, 3. 

4 North, XXXIV, 106; Smith, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 55. Although it is much weath- 
ered, the whole body of the horse can be traced. Curtius mentions this horse in dealing with the 
Barracco relief, but does not compare it directly with the other two. 

’ Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs, I1 46, 3 (here the horses’ heads differ somewhat as in the Medinaceli 
relief); II 256, 4 (cf. Perrot-Chipiez, X, p.'700); II 470, 1; III 422, 2; Répertoire de la Statuaire, I 42, 1; 
Perrot-Chipiez, X, p. 701. In the following the youths stand beside the horses: Reinach, Répertoire de 
Reliefs, II 129, 2; II 345, 1; II 509, 1; III 8, 3; III 79, 4; IIT 228, 4. 
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which only a little remains, was not set forward as far as in the other relief. This is 
probably unimportant. The right forearm of the Barracco horseman touches the 
mane of his steed, while in the other relief it is slightly raised above it, but the posi- 
tion is virtually the same. There is a slight difference also in the drapery in front 
and especially at the left hand: in the Barracco example the hand grasps the drapery 
and the position of its fingers is less clear than in the other relief; but in both the 
hand has the same position as a whole, is partly covered by the garment, and ap- 
pears in front of the mane of the horse. There is a perceptible difference in the mod- 
eling of the nude: there is more emphasis on anatomical parts in the Medinaceli 
example than in the other. This, with the slight differences in details, indicates 
that the two reliefs are not the work of a single artist. 

It would hardly be supposed, if either of these reliefs were alone, that it was copied 
from any predecessor. But since there are two examples, both poor and unlikely to 
excite imitation, it was long ago inferred that they were derived from a common 
original; and when the relief in the Metropolitan came to light, it was naturally 
identified as that original. Without doubt it has some sort of connection with the 
other two, and it certainly corresponds with a reasonable expectation in regard to 
the original in one respect at least: it is vastly superior to either of the copies. Its 
excellence is not of the kind that makes its full impression only upon long acquaint- 
ance; on the contrary, there is probably nothing else in the Classical Collection of 
the museum that is so sure to catch the eye of the visitor. It differs from the other 
two in several points. 

The garment is apparently considerably smaller in the New York relief. The 
background is clearly visible between the back of the man and the drapery behind it; 
while there appears to be no doubt that this space is occupied by the folds of the 
garment in the Barracco relief, and I judge that this is true in the third example also. 
The difference is more striking in the part of the chlamys that hangs in front of the 
shoulder. In the two “copies” the edge of the garment is visible on the hand, along 
with a considerable part of the adjacent surface, and in addition there is a bag-like 
fold hanging from the shoulder. If the material were not gathered on the shoulder 
in this way, the garment would hang far down at the side. This is a perfectly sound 
and natural representation of a large chlamys. In the Metropolitan relief there is 
no drapery on the hand and no edge is visible anywhere in front. There is a mass 
hanging from the shoulder, which is smaller than the corresponding parts of the dra- 
pery in the other two reliefs but resembles them (particularly the Medinaceli ex- 
ample) in the arrangement of its small folds. There is a small and indefinite 
appendage at the bottom of this mass, and that is all the drapery in front. 

It has been suggested that in the Metropolitan relief the chlamys really falls be-— 
hind the back with the same fullness as in the other examples, although no folds are 
actually represented just behind the back. It is a fact that the surface of the marble 
at that place is not cut back to the plane of the rest of the background. Similarly it 
may be argued that the drapery in front does not really prove the chlamys smaller in 
the Metropolitan than in the Medinaceli relief: perhaps the edge of the garment was 
pushed up on the arm, and most of the material is out of sight. But it is certainly 
fair to say that the apparent size of the garment is less in the New York relief than in 


the others. 
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Now chlamydes vary greatly in size; large and small are equally authentic. It 
may be noted, however, that the garment worn by the second rider in the Medinaceli 
relief is at least as large as that worn by the first. It is reasonable to assume that in 
the original the two chlamydes were similar in size; hence the Medinaceli copyist 
changed both if he changed either. 

We have to decide between two hypotheses: the copyist found small chlamydes in 
his original and enlarged them, or the forger found a large chlamys in his model and 
made it smaller. If the change was made by a copyist, it was a mere caprice; at any 
rate I can imagine no reason for it. If it was made by a forger, there is an explana- 
tion, satisfactory or not. Helbig wrote that the Barracco relief was not an original 
but a copy, and mentioned as an indication “le rendu un peu lourd de la draperie.”’ 
It is the treatment, not the garment as represented, that he found “‘lourd,”’ but the 
forger may well have thought that a reduction in the garment would probably help 
to reduce the “lourdeur.” In his modification he received a hint from the Medina- 
celi relief, in which the drapery is less abundant than in the Barracco example, but 
went far beyond it in his reduction. 

Aside from the question of size, the difference in the appearance of the drapery 
before the body is significant. We have two arrangements, one in the New York 
relief and one in the two others. ‘The two schemes have in common a bulky fold 
hanging from the shoulder. In the one scheme the representation of the chlamys is 
completed by the edge which falls on both sides of the hand, in the other by a small 
addition at the bottom of the bulky fold. We have to decide which arrangement is 
more reasonable in a relief that contained the original of the second horseman in the 
Medinaceli relief; which was designed by an able sculptor of the fourth century, and 
which results from an arbitrary modification of the other. If it were possible to take ° 
these questions apart from the larger problem, there would probably be no disagree- 
ment in the answers. 

In all three reliefs there is a noticeable backward projection from the garment on 
the shoulder. When Hiibner published the Medinaceli example he was puzzled by 
this, and suggested that it might be caused by a stick carried by the rider and not 
perceptible otherwise; while Helbig and later Reinach explained it as a cap or hood. 
I am not acquainted with any other chlamys that apparently, or in anybody’s 
opinion, has a hood. It may be questioned whether any such interpretation is 
necessary, so far as the two copies are concerned, for a large garment pressed together 
on the shoulder might have a projecting fold such as this. There is, however, a pref- 
erable explanation. Ordinarily the chlamys was worn clasped around the neck. 
When the rider wished to remove it, he need not unclasp it, but might lift it over his 
head. Then the part that had encircled the neck would still be held by the clasp in 
a sort of loop. It is probably this loop that appears on the shoulder in these two 
reliefs, and also on the front of the shoulder of the second horseman in the Medinaceli 
relief. 

When this paper was read before the Archaeological Institute, Miss Richter and 
another speaker concurred in the explanation just given (or so I understood), but 
expressed the opinion that it would apply to the Metropolitan relief also. In fact 
there is no certain and definite difference to show that the protrusion in that relief is 
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not the same thing as in the others. Nevertheless, Reinach thought that a hood was 


represented in the “original” more clearly than in the copies, and it seems to me 


also that the object in the New York example strongly suggests a hood. In the text 
to Brunn-Bruckmann 729, Miss Richter writes: “Sie bildet im Nacken eine Kapuze, 
die nach Bedarf iiber den Kopf gezogen werden kann”; and adds in a foot-note: 
“‘Natiirlich ist keine besondere Kapuze gemeint, sondern es handelt sich nur um 
einen Teil der Chlamys.” I do not find this perfectly clear, but it indicates some 
change in her view since 1928. A hood, which would be a protection against cold, is 
particularly improbable as an element in a small chlamys, which certainly is not 


designed for warmth. If the relief is modern, the maker of it would know from 
Helbig that the original was supposed to have a hood. 

There is a striking difference also in the left hand. In the Barracco and Medina- 
celi reliefs the fingers of the hand are toward the front, the thumb is at the top, and 
an object held in the hand would be vertical. Undoubtedly the reins of the bridle 
were supposed to be held in the hand, though they are not plastically represented. 
This is decidedly the most usual position, in Greek sculpture, for a hand holding 
reins.'. In the Metropolitan relief the hand is quite different and without parallel, 
so far as I have been able to discover, among the hands of Greek horsemen. An 
object held in the hand would extend back and up toward the man’s shoulder, and 
indeed such an object is clearly visible in the hand. This object certainly is not the 
rein: to represent it plastically in the hand and not elsewhere would be unreasonable 
and perhaps unparalleled,’ and besides it is evident from the positions of the fingers 
that they grasp something rigid. Now, in art as in reality, horsemen frequently 
carried spears or sticks (as whips) in their hands, and sometimes the stick is so short 
that it could easily be concealed behind the body of the rider. But what possible 
purpose could a sculptor have in equipping his horseman with a stick that could be 
discovered, even when colored, only on the closest inspection? * 

In publishing the Medinaceli relief, Hiibner wrote: “Il primo tiene semplicemente 
colla sinistra il freno non indicato nel marmo secondo il metodo dell’arte antica. 
Sembra che nello stesso tempo stringa sotto il braccio un bastone o verga: almeno la 
clamyde sul tergo si alza a formar una piega, che non si spiega per la natura del 
panneggiamento stesso.”’ Reinach refers to this passage as follows: “‘He ventured 
the hypothesis of a sort of tuck-up, caused by the upper end of a stick which the 
horseman was supposed to hold in his left hand!” But Hiibner’s idea apparently 
was that the stick was held between the arm and the side, and not in the hand at all. 
Is it reasonable to suggest that the forger may have made the same mistake in inter- 
pretation which M. Salomon Reinach made? If so, there is still a difficulty: the 
“piega”’ of Hiibner is the hood of Helbig, and if the forger followed Helbig in making 
it a hood he would have no reason for a stick. Helbig does not specifically reject 
Hiibner’s suggestion, however, and the two discussions are so different that the 
forger might fail to grasp the inconsistency between the stick and the hood. 

1 Second in frequency of occurrence is the hand with palm down. In this point as in many others the 
frieze of the Parthenon exhibits the utmost variety, but it has no parallel for the hand in question. 

? In the Parthenon frieze one rider (north, XX XIX, 122; Smith, pl. 58) seems to hold some flexible 


object in his hand; so possibly another (south, XIII, 35; Smith, pl. 78). It may be a lash. 
’ Miss Richter agrees that there is a stick in the hand. She considers it in no way remarkable. 
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If this is not the origin of the stick in the Metropolitan relief, we have the follow- 
ing facts: Hiibner thought that there was a stick at the man’s left side at a certain 
angle, in the copy; this was wholly wrong, as is now agreed; but the original comes 
to light, and in it there is a stick on the left side at that angle. It will be agreed at 
least that this is a somewhat remarkable coincidence. 

There is one other point that may be noticed here. It has been inferred, from the 
Medinaceli relief, that the original represented the Dioskouroi. There are numer- 
ous representations of these heroes in which they show no great resemblance; but in 
later antiquity they were commonly twins, not only in their own persons but in their 
horses and equipment, as in our relief. There is a difference in the mode of wearing 
the chlamys, and such differences occur in many instances; but there is a strong prob- 
ability that, if one of the youths should carry a stick, the other would have a stick 
also, or at least some corresponding attribute. Now the second rider in the Medina- 
celi relief has nothing of the sort. Are we to assume that the copyist deprived him 
of some visible attribute, or that both riders carried hidden sticks in the original? 

In the treatment of the waist and abdomen the Metropolitan relief differs con- 
spicuously from the other two, but especially from the Barracco relief. At the waist 
there is an opening between the muscles such as one sees in the apoxyomenos of 
Lysippos. Just above the waist there is a broad and strongly projecting muscle at 
the side, and this prominence continues without distinct change to the front. The 
entire lower abdomen juts forward abruptiy from the region of the stomach. In the 
other two reliefs the opening between the muscles is not perceptible, and the pro- 
jection at the side and in front is much less abrupt and conspicuous. 

The first-mentioned feature hardly occurs in Greek sculpture before Lysippos, 
and may be regarded as definite proof that the relief, if antique, is not earlier thar’ 
the latter part of the fourth century. This is the date assigned it by Miss Richter. 
Even then and later, this treatment of the waist is far from universal and must be 
very rare in low relief. The occurrence in the Metropolitan relief of this rather out- 
of-the-way but entirely authentic feature is valid evidence, so far as it goes, in favor 
of the relief. As for the prominence of the hip muscles and abdomen, something of 
the sort can be seen in almost any classical male figure, if looked at from the side. 
But such an abrupt protrusion as in our relief, and a protrusion so coarsely modeled, 
is startling in sculpture of this quality. Nudes in complete profile, and particularly 
nude horsemen, are surprisingly rare in low relief,! but it may be said that these 
parts ought not to be so coarsely emphasized in good sculpture of any time, and 
particularly not at the end of the fourth century. In the fifth century there was 
still some disposition to treat the body as though it were composed of relatively large 
and simple parts, more or less distinct from one another, but in the time of Praxiteles 
and Lysippos the transitions from part to part were well managed. 

On the assumption that the relief in New York is the original, we have the follow- 
ing course of events: Toward the end of the fourth century a very clever sculptor 
made a relief intended as a votive offering to the Dioskouroi. Into it he introduced 


1 In the Parthenon frieze see: south, III, 8 (Smith, pl. 73); north, XXXVI, 111 (Smith; pl. 56); 
neither is in perfect profile. West, XV, 29 (Smith, pl. 71) is a nude in profile, unmounted. There are 
several good nudes in profile in the Pergamene frieze (University Prints, 266-67). 
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a garment curiously impractical and otherwise unknown; he placed in the hand of 
one horseman (or both) a stick, barely perceptible and serving no purpose; and in his 
human figure he gave to a problem in anatomy a solution that might have been 
expected from a poor sculptor more than a century earlier. Much later two other 
sculptors had occasion to make reliefs with the same subject. Such reliefs were 
numerous and their tasks were simple; but, by their employers’ wish or their own, 
they chose to imitate the work of the fourth century. Since they were themselves 
sculptors of mediocre ability, one would expect that they would not consciously 
deviate from their selected model. One finds, on the contrary, that they arbitrarily 
changed the size of the chlamys and also modified its design, making a reasonable 
Greek garment out of it; that they eliminated the stick and changed the left hand to 
a real horseman’s hand; and that they made the human body much less striking, to 
be sure, but at the same time much more consistent and uniform in style. This is 
extraordinary conduct for a copyist; for two copyists, working independently, it is 
quite incredible. 

Let us consider the other hypothesis. The Barracco and Medinaceli reliefs are 
copies from a lost original, which they reproduce with substantial accuracy. A 
forger read Helbig’s discussion of the former in La Collection Barracco, a large and 
expensive work not possessed by every library; using Helbig’s reference, he found 
Hiibner’s old article in the Annali; then he made a relief which should comply with 
the suggestions in regard to the original that had been made by those two scholars. 
He had no difficulty in making his work better than the two antique pieces, for he 
was a talented sculptor and they were poor. He also had a considerable acquaint- 
ance with antique style; but in utilizing it, as in utilizing the suggestions of Helbig 
and Hiibner, he did not exercise such discrimination as would be expected from a 
scholar. 

When this paper was read before the Archaeological Institute, Miss Richter made 
some comments and affirmed her confidence in the relief. As tangible points in its 
favor she mentioned the treatment of the back and rootmarks which could not be 
washed off. In the brief text to Brunn-Bruckmann 729 she mentions the article by 
Curtius and writes: “Schon der Zustand der Oberfliiche, mit reichlichen verkalkten 
Wurzelspuren, schliesst solehe Bedenken aus.” It is not to be supposed that no 
forger ever takes the trouble to bury his handiwork. I am told that it is a common 
practice in Egypt to bury modern glass in order that it may acquire “antique” 
iridescence; and surely the forger of sculpture, where the rewards are much greater, 
would take similar measures. In the absence of some demonstration, one would not 
suppose that centuries of burial would be necessary for the production of such root- 
marks as appear on the relief. The “‘verkalkten” undoubtedly adds something; but 
Miss Richter herself has reflected that “it is quality—and probably quality only— 
that cannot be successfully imitated by even a gifted modern forger.” ! The most 
important word in this sentence is “only.” 

In his unfavorable verdict Curtius was influenced above all by the general style: 
“‘Das Entscheidende aber ist die Reliefunruhe des New York Exemplars.” Others 
also have found this feature disturbing. On the other hand Miss Richter’s author- 


1B. Metr. Mus. XXIV, 1929, p. 4. 
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ity is very high. If the relief is genuine, we may assume that one of the copies 
served as model for the other; the Medinaceli example, being closer to the original, 
would be the earlier of the two copies. Or we may assume that both were derived 
from one earlier copy, which contained the essential differences from the original; or 
that the Metropolitan relief is not the original after all, but a variation by a some- 
what later sculptor. The first hypothesis will scarcely be maintained; the third is 
probably more plausible than the second. 


FRANKLIN P. JoHNSON 
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THE RELIEF IN NEW YORK 


Peruaps the following observations may help to remove Mr. Johnson’s difficulties 
regarding the drapery, hand, and abdomen of the New York horseman: 

(1) Thechlamys. My interpretation of the front part of the chlamys is that it is 
arranged in the same manner as in the Barracco and Medinaceli examples, that is, 
it hangs down from the shoulder and is then draped over the arm; but, since on our 
relief the youth holds a staff as well as the reins, the drapery has had to be pushed 
back for the holding of the staff. Consequently the part which passes over the arm 
is hidden and only its lower portion (Mr. Johnson’s “small, indefinite appendage’’) 
is visible. The difference of planes makes it clear on the original that this portion 
hangs not from the shoulder but the arm. Its lower edge (where the surface is 
injured) comes down almost as far as in the other reliefs, indicating that the lengths 
of the mantles are approximately the same. 

I think I can best explain my understanding of the “hood” by quoting the English 
version of my text to pl. 729 of Brunn-Bruckmann Denkméiler: “a chlamys . . . 
fastened ready to slip over the head at need” with explanatory footnote: “This 
seems the best explanation of what looks like but surely is not a hood.” The Ger- 
man text is meant to convey the same meaning, though I agree with Mr. Johnson 
that it might have been expressed more clearly. Mr. Johnson’s interpretation that 
the “hood” is the loop formed by the clasp is undoubtedly correct and I certainly 
have not changed my opinion on this perfectly obvious point. 

(2) Left hand. Since there are countless representations in sculpture and on 
vases of sticks and spears held in the same hand with the reins, this feature in our 
relief calis for no comment. The staff itself is surely easily recognizable, since it is 
represented to the length of about two centimetres and must have stood out more 
clearly when it was colored and differentiated from its surroundings. If it was the 
shaft of a spear, as is likely, it was probably continued on the missing part of the 
relief behind the loop of the chlamys (the direction carries it to just this point). 
The reins were, of course, painted, as was the case in the other reliefs. The position 
of the fingers may be explained by the fact that the weight of the spear if held in this 
way is partly borne by the forearm, as a practical test will demonstrate. A horse- 
man on a coin of Taras of about 334-302 B.c. holds two spears (in the same hand as 
the reins) in a similar way with the thumb passing over the spears from above 
(Evans, The Horsemen of Tarentum, pl. IV, no. 9: Greek Coins and Their Parent 
Cities, by John Ward, with a Catalogue of the Author’s Collection by G. F. Hill, no. 25). 

In other words the introduction of the staff in our relief has necessitated render- 
ings of the drapery and of the left hand different from those in the two other reliefs. 
The clear logical way in which these modifications have been carried out testifies to a 
sound, structural sense typical of Greek and Roman workmanship but conspicuously 
lacking in most modern forgers. 

That the two horsemen on the relief are Dioskouroi is of course only a theory, 
since there are no attributes. 
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(3) The treatment of the waist and abdomen. I think that the photograph has 
here misled Mr. Johnson. On the original the difference of the planes makes it 
clear that the strongly projecting iliac crest does not “continue without distinct 
change to the front.”” The abdomen takes its right place, beautifully differentiated 
from the surrounding muscles. The prominence of the iliac crest is in line with late 
fourth-century work (Mr. Johnson aptly cites the apoxyomenos). The roundness of 
the abdomen is due to the sitting posture, and may be observed also on nude riders 
on the Parthenon frieze and Tarentine coins (cf. e.g. Smith, Sculptures of the Parthe- 
non, pl. 73; Evans, loc. cit.). 

The front surface of our relief has evidently been cleaned; nevertheless rootmarks 
are visible. While loosely adhering traces of rootmarks can be produced in a com- 
paratively short time (I have noted them on a statue less than a century old), those 
which have become strongly embedded in the marble have generally been accepted 
as a trustworthy criterion for authenticity. At least I personally know no instance 
of a forgery with such rootmarks. 

Of course the most cogent argument for the genuineness of the relief is stylistic; but 
since it is better not to enlarge on “‘subjective” arguments, I should like to mention 
an interesting technical point bearing on the question. On the background of the 
relief where the missing right foot was joined to the slab is a series of shallow holes. 
A close examination of the two deeper ones shows that they must have been pro- 
duced by a drill working from the top. The only explanation seems to me to be 
that a drill was used to work away the marble between the foot and the background 
in the manner familiar in Greek reliefs. What forger would have thought of pro- 
ducing such evidence, and then of making it so faint that it almost escapes detection? 

I append two statements on the physical condition of the marble of our relief; 

Statement by Dr. Colin G. Fink, Head of the Department of Electro-Chemistry at 
Columbia University: “‘Wherever the marble has become injured the injured areas 
show that the marble crystals have been weathered. This weathering of the crystal 
faces exposed in the injured parts must have taken many years because the uninjured 
areas of the marble are in splendid condition. There are places (on the top of the 
left knee of the horse and behind the hoof of the right forefoot) where the injuries 
must have been recent since the crystal faces of the marble have not yet been 
weathered to any extent. This variation in the physical condition of the injuries is 
strong evidence of the antiquity of the relief.” 

Statement by James J. Rorimer, Associate Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
“The surface shows the characteristics which one must find in an old piece ‘under 
ultra-violet rays; and more important still the ‘penetration’ due to chemical change 
appears at all places where one would expect to find it, and conversely it is less 
defined where there are breaks of considerable age.” 

GisELA M. A. RicutTEerR 


METROPOLITAN Museum oF ART 
New York 


FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


(1) Aside from the question of the hood, it is not suggested that the chlamys in 
the Metropolitan relief is objectionable in itself, but that the differences from the 
chlamydes in the other reliefs require explanation. (2) Once the presence of the 
stick is recognized, there is no objection to the position of the fingers of the left hand. 
Twin horsemen are Dioskouroi in the absence of evidence to the contrary; the Dios- 
kouroi of Monte Cavallo and many others are likewise without attributes; indeed the 
pilos is scarcely to be expected in the fourth century. (3) My observations were 
based on repeated study of the relief itself. In connection with Miss Richter’s 
last paragraph, cf. Sculpture and Sculptors, p. 190. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF LEGATI IN SYRIA 


A. An important military diploma was published in 1927 by Welkov.' It gives 
a long list of alae and cohorts serving in the province of Syria under the command of 
a governor P. Valerius Patruinus, and is dated November 7, 88. Patruinus hereto- 
fore has been known simply as an obscure consul suffectus in July, 82. His term in 
Syria may be placed with probability immediately after that of T. Atilius Rufus, 
who died in office in 84 or 85.2. Patruinus, as the successor of Rufus, would then 
be the man whom Domitian preferred to Agricola’ for the important post in Syria. 
If so, some color of truth may be seen in Tacitus’ suspicious thoughts concerning 
Domitian’s treatment of Agricola. It would appear that the emperor shelved 
Agricola for a younger and, apparently, inexperienced man. 

B. Iulius Saturninus has long been known as a governor of Syria, but his term 
has not been fixed. The evidence consisted of an inscription dated in the tenth year 
of an emperor whose name had been erased from the stone. Waddington‘ had 
seen that the unknown emperor was either Commodus or Severus Alexander. He 
preferred the latter, but Briinnow * gave evidence in favor of Commodus. I fol- 
lowed Briinnow.® Since then Riba,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, feeling that the evidence 
was not conclusive one way or the other, placed Saturninus in the reign of Commodus 
or of Severus Alexander. Now a new inscription, published by M. Dunand,°* gives 
Saturninus as legatus in Syria in the reign of an emperor whose name is gone, but 
whose titles and powers are clearly presented: SAR. GER. MAX. BRIT. PONTI- 
FEX. MAX. TRIB. POT. XII. IMP. VII. COS. V. P. P. This evidence shows 
Commodus to be the emperor in question, and fixes the time in the year 185/6, or 
possibly 186/7. 

C. Several recently discovered milestones, published by M. Dunand,°® mention 
Manilius Fuscus as leg. Aug. pr. pr. praesidem provinciae Syriae Phoenices in the 
reign of Septimius Severus and at the time when he was Imperator IIII and Con- 
sul IT, that is in the year 194.!° 

On the evidence of an inscription published in 1910 by Jalabert and Mouterde " 
I had argued (with them) that Venidius Rufus was governor of Syria Phoenice in 
194, and that in the same year that province had been created."* The new inscrip- 
tions show that Rufus was not then the governor, while they establish the fact of 
the division of Syria in 194. . 


17, Welkov, Bulletin de l'Institut archéologique bulgare IV (1926/1927), pp. 69 ff. Cf. R. Cagnat, 
Syria IX (1928), pp. 25 ff. 

2 Harrer, Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria, p. 15. 

3 Tacitus, Agricola 40. 4 Voyage archéologique, no. 2309. 5 Arabia III, p. 269. 

6 Harrer, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 7 Pauly-Wissowa, vol. X, Sp. 798, no. 459 (issued in 1919). 

8 L’ Année Epigraphique 1930, 141. I have not seen the original publication of M. Dunand, La Voie 
Romaine du Ledja, Paris 1930 (extract from Mémoirs presentés par divers savants a l’ Académie des In- 
scriptions, t. XIII, 2. partie). 9 See reference in note 8. 

10 On the year of Imperator IIII see Harrer, Journal of Roman Studies X (1920), pp. 155 ff. 

1 Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale IV (1910), p. 216. Cf. L’ Année Epigraphique 1910, 106. 

12 Harrer, Studies, etc., pp. 53 and 87. 
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Of course it is not impossible that there were two governors of Syria Phoenice in 
194, one succeeding the other, but I think a better explanation may be found in a 
review of the inscription as emended by Jalabert and Mouterde. ‘Their text reads: 
[IMP.] CAESAR. L. SEPTIMIUS. SEVERUS. PERTINAX. AUG. PONTIPF. 
MAX. TRIB. POT. IMP. III (or IIIT) COS. II. P. P. VIAS ET MILIA(RIA) 
[PER. Q. VEJNIDIUM. [RJU[FUM.'! LIJEG. [AJUG. P[R.] P[R. RESTITUIT.] 
The editors were right in supplying the name of a governor in their restoration of the 
badly broken end of the inscription. The remains of the name, however, as given, 
are simply nidium of the nomen, and u of the cognomen. 

In the new inscriptions, published by Dunand, the name of the governor is surely 
Manilius Fuscus. It is easily seen that this name will suit the inscription of Jalabert 
and Mouterde if the d given in nidium be altered to /. I suggest then that 
[PER. MA|JNILIUM. [F]JU[SCUM] be substituted for [PER. Q. VE]NIDIUM. 
[R]JU[FUM}], as the solution of the problem of having two governors in one year in 
Syria Phoenice. It may be added that the form of the name and the powers of 
the Emperor Septimius Severus are the same in both inscriptions.? In fact, the 
wording of the inscriptions throughout, if they were complete, would be practi- 
cally identical, though they are on milestones from different Roman roads. 

Of course my use of the cursus of Venidius Rufus as evidence to show that Syria 
Phoenice was governed by ex-praetors from the time of the division of Syria into 
two provinces is no longer valid, although other conclusions, drawn from evidence 
other than the inscription published by Jalabert and Mouterde, are still good. 
Venidius, however, was certainly a governor of praetorian rank, and in 198, and 
therefore probably the successor of Manilius Fuscus. It is then to be assumed that 
Fuscus was also an ex-praetor in Syria Phoenice. The existing evidence for his 
career is not against such a conclusion. 

An inscription, long known (C./.L. III, 1172), states that veterans were dis- 
charged (in 191 A.p.) from the legion XIII Gemina per Manilium Fuscum legatum 
Augusti, in Dacia. Mommsen, in the index to vol. III of the Corpus, listed Fuscus 
as governor of Dacia. His opinion has been accepted,* though the possibility that 
the position might be simply that of commander of the legion was not overlooked. 
The position of governor of Dacia was consular from the time of Marcus Aurelius.‘ 
In the light of the new inscriptions of Fuscus, a more normal development of his 
senatorial career is seen if he is considered to have held the position of legatus 
legionis in Dacia, and not legatus provinciae. His next step was then in 194 to the 
newly created province of Syria Phoenice, where he was doubtless the first governor, 


1 The governor’s name was restored by the editors from inscriptions relating to Q. Venidius Rufus 
dated in 198. See C.J.L. Ill, 205 and 6725. 

2 I am using for Dunand’s inscriptions the text of the one published by L’ Année Epigraphique. See 
above, note 8. Jalabert and Mouterde hesitated between the reading Imp. III or Imp. III for their 
inscription. ‘The latter must be correct. See note 10, above. P. Thomsen, in Die rémischen Meilen- 
steine der Provinzen Syria, Arabia und Palaestina (Leipzig, 1917), p. 23, note 1, suggested reading at the 
end of this inscription, praesidem provinciae Syriae Phoenices, which is practically proved correct by the 
text of the new inscriptions. 

3 Fluss, in Pauly-Wissowa, vol. XIV, Sp. 1141 (issued in 1930). 

* Domaszewski, Rangordnung, p. 179. 
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a position held regularly by ex-praetors, and one quite normally a step in advance 
of the command of a legion. 

The time of the consulship of Fuscus is not known, but it now must be placed 
after 194, and not before 191 as had been concluded when it was thought he had 
been governor of Dacia. This later dating makes more probable the identification 
of this Fuscus with Ti. Manilius Fuscus known as consul in 225, as the interval 
between the two consulships is shortened to a reasonable length of time. 

D. The position held by Rutilius Pudens Crispinus in Syria has been determined 
by a cursus inscription recently published.! It has been known that Crispinus 
commanded troops at Palmyra about the year 230 a.p.2- Now it is made certain 
that he was governor of Syria Phoenice, and that he advanced to that position from 
the governorship of Thrace. 

G. A. HARRER 

‘University oF Nortu CARo.ina 


1 Not. Scav. IV (1928), pp. 343-348; L’ Année Epigraphique 1929, 158. The restoration of the name 
by the editors of L’ Année is surely correct. 
2 Harrer, Studies, etc., p. 55. 


ON THE LACEDAEMONIANS BURIED IN 
THE KERAMEIKOS 


Pausanis! tells us that outside the city, on the roads, the Athenians had graves of 
heroes and of men and that the road to the Academy (?.e., through the outer Kera- 
meikos) was lined with graves with inscribed slabs and monuments of those who fell 
in battle and were buried by the State. Of these heroes he gives a long list of 
Athenian dead and also mentions certain Thessalian horsemen and men of Cleonae 
who, as allies of Athens, were here honored with burial. Of enemies of Athens bur- 
ied in this cemetery, however, he does not speak. And yet some actually found 
interment here. 

One of the most interesting minor discoveries in recent years, one in which history, 
literature, and 
archaeological ex- 
ploration corrobo- 
rate each other, is a 
find made by Ger- 
man scholars in 1930 
in their excavation 
in the outer Ker- 
ameikos? (Fig. 1.) 

Xenophon’ relates 
that when the Thirty 
Tyrants had retired 
to Eleusis (403 B.c.) 
they sent ambassa- 
dors to Lacedaemon 
askingforaid. Lys- 
ander, thinking that 
it would be possible 
to blockade the Athenian patriots in Piraeus by land and sea, lent his influence 
to the ambassadors so that a hundred talents were loaned to the Athenian 
oligarchs, and Lysander himself was sent as harmost on land and his brother 
Libys as admiral of the fleet. Pausanias, the Spartan king, envious of 
Lysander and fearing that the latter, if successful, would win too much glory and 
power, himself marched with an army to Attica and encamped near Piraeus. In a 
spirited engagement with the Athenian citizen forces which soon thereafter ensued, 
Xenophon tells us that “in this battle Chairon and Thibrachos, both of them pole- 
marchs, were slain and also Lakrates, the Olympic victor, and other Lacedaemonians 
who lie buried before the gates of Athens in the Kerameikos.”’ 4 

And now the inscription for the tomb of these Lacedaemonian officers has actually 


Courtesy of the German Archaeological Institute, Athens 


Fic. 1. Marsrie with LAceEDAEMONIAN INSCRIPTION 


1T, 29. 2 Cf. Jb. Arch. I. 1930, 45, Beiblatt, pp. 90, 91, and 102. 
3 Hell. II. 4.28 ff. 4 Hell. II. 4. 33. 
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been found, carved on the right portion of a fragment of a marble plinth which is, 
measured to the place where it is broken off, 2.10 meters long and 0.17 high. The 
names, written from right to left and in the Lacedaemonian alphabet (W for x), are 
OiBpaxos modéuapxos, Xaipov modéuapxos, and to the left a third name beginning 
with M. Between and above the individual names, in double-size letters, are 
AA[xedaruovr] showing the nativity of the dead. The spacing of the large letters, 
with one placed between each two names, would show that there were some thirteen 
or fourteen persons buried here, and, as a matter of fact, in the grave enclosure 
(11.40 meters long) thirteen skele- 

tons were found. An iron lance 

head, which had been thrust through 

the ribs of one skeleton, was found 

still in place, while the right leg of 

another had been pierced by two 

bronze arrow heads (Fig. 2). In 

the middle of the enclosure three 

bodies had been carefully placed in 

burial and these are probably the 

officers mentioned by Xenophon. 

It is indeed curious to see now 
revealed this tomb of the Lacedae- 
monian enemy in the sacred pre- 
cincts of Athens’ cemetery, where 
the Athenian heroic dead were 
buried, and to read the names of 
Lacedaemonian officers carved in an 
alphabet alien to Attica. But, of 
course, when they were slain the 
oligarchs were still in power in 
Athens and Pausanias, a Spartan Courtesy of the German Archaeological Institute, Athens 
king, was in Attica with a powerful Fig. 2. LacEDAEMONIAN Deap BurIeED IN THE 
army.! Elaborate burial in the 
Kerameikos was made possible, therefore, for these fallen enemies. Yet it seems 
strange that the remains were not sent home to Lacedaemon instead of being interred 
in this foreign land to lie permanently among hostile aliens. 

There is another reference in Greek literature to these Lacedaemonians ‘whose 
tomb has now been found, and one which I have not seen cited in connection with 
this discovery. In the Epitaphios (63), which is ascribed to Lysias, we find the 
following words of praise for the Athenians: “The patriots who had returned from 
exile and occupied Piraeus, not fearing the multitude of their enemies composed of 
Lacedaemonians and fellow-citizens and having hazarded their own lives, set up a 
trophy of victory over their enemies, and they furnish, as witnesses of their own valor, 


1 For Spartan control of burial in Attica at this time we are told in the Anonymous Life of Sophocles 
(Westermann, Vitae, p. 130) that Dionysos twice appeared in visions to Lysander and commanded him 
to allow the interment of the poet’s remains in the family tomb on the road to Dekeleia. 
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the tombs of the Lacedaemonians close to this monument.” This, then, is another and 
an Athenian way of looking at what might otherwise have been thought a sacrilege, 
and these words certainly must have been soothing to Athenian pride, since, after 
all, these prominent fighters of the invading enemy army had been slain in combat 
by valiant Athenian patriots. 

There remains a minor epigraphical problem: why was this inscription of so late a 
date (403 B.c.) written retrograde? Roberts! and Larfeld agree that inscriptions 
written in retrograde fashion are very early and that by about 500 B.c., or earlier, 
the retrograde and Boverpodnidy styles appear to have gone completely out of use. 
A statement in Herodotus? is cited as proof that the transformation to the left to 
right direction of writing was fully effected in his time, although all the historian 
says is that the Greeks write by moving the hand from left to right, the Egyptians 
from right to left. 

In view of a number of retrograde inscriptions of manifestly late date which have 
been found, Dr. A. Wilhelm has justly taken exception to these pronouncements 
that retrograde writing in inscriptions inevitably means a very early date.* Fur- 
thermore, Dr. Wilhelm tells me that he would explain its occurrence on this Lace- 
daemonian tomb as being the natural direction for an inscription to be read by one 
entering the Kerameikos from the outer districts and who would thus have the 
monument on his right. But would not the more usual approach to the battle 
monuments and tombs for the majority of visitors be through the city gate (Dipy- 
lon) from the Inner to the Outer Kerameikos? And yet, of course, the total stranger 
would approach for the first time from the other direction. 

In this connection one may compare the retrograde inscriptions, of late date, at 
Delphi on the base of the structure which supported statues of the kings of Argos. 
It is remarkable here that while the name of the sculptor reads in the usual way from 
left to right, all the names of the kings and heroes are inscribed from right to left. 
M. Homolle sees in this extraordinary procedure “an affectation of archaism, ap- 
propriate to the antiquity of the royal race,” and Frazer apparently accepts this 
explanation. ‘This view seems over ingenious. Dr. Wilhelm,‘ however, as in the 
case of the inscription under discussion, would explain the retrograde method as a 
convenience to the visitor who would, as he ascended the Sacred Way, inevitably 
read the names from the direction of his approach which here must be from right to 
left. For the Delphi inscriptions Dr. Wilhelm’s explanation is inviting, but for our 
Lacedaemonian inscription it is not entirely convincing. Is it possible that the 
Greeks, and especially Dorian Greeks, were so familiar with the early method of 
writing from right to left that even at the end of the fifth century this method 
seemed not unnatural? Or, may we surmise that because of the influence of long 
tradition and religious conservatism retrograde writing, in some cases, persisted on 


public and sacred monuments? 
LaRue Van Hoox 


CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 


1 Introd. to Greek Epigr. I. 6, and Roberts and Gardner, II. xi. 2 TI. 36. 
3A. Wilhelm, Beitrdge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde, p. 29. 4 Ibid., p. 31. 


AN ATHENIAN DIKAST’S TICKET: 


Tue Classical Museum of the University of Illinois has recently acquired an Athen- 
ian dikast’s ticket of more than usual interest. It is a palimpsest. On it appear, 
in addition to the regular inscription, traces of earlier writing (Fig. 1). 

The ticket is said to have been found near the modern village of Liopesi in 
Attica, on the east side of Mt. Hymettos, the ancient deme of Paeania, and with this 
statement the inscription is in accord. 

It is a thin strip of bronze, roughly rectangular in shape and preserved unbroken. 
Its approximate dimensions are: length, 11.8 cm.; width, 2.1 cm.; and thickness, .2 
cm., the usual size for these tickets. 


Fig. 1.—Drkast’s Ticket, University oF ILLINOIS 


The principal inscription, Tiwoddv Taav(ebs), indicates that the ticket once 
belonged to Timophon of the deme of Paeania. That he voted in the third division 


of the courts is shown by the raised letter T in the incuse square at the left end. At | 
the right are the usual symbols, the double-bodied owl, and the single owl full face 
with wings folded, official seals of the Athenian state. The latter owl stands be- 
tween olive branches and has about it the letters ©“) [=’A@n(vaiwv)]. 

The earlier inscription has been erased with some thoroughness, although it is 
still possible to make out certain letters. Under the T of T.woddy are traces of a ® 
followed by anIandaA. Between the M and the 0 is a segment of a circle which 
may have been part of an. There is also a M under the 2 of the later inscription, 
and to the right of the N there is a very clearly defined =. The name of the former 
owner may then be restored as IAQ(NT)M(O)>. In the second line the first four 
letters were quite certainly IAIA, showing that %:Advyos, too, was from the 
deme of Paeania. Following this there is a blank space in which no letter cari be 
made out, although the upward extension of the left-hand bar of the later N appears 
to belong to the earlier inscription. Finally, above the second I of ITAIANI is the 
letter A followed by Nand 0. These last three letters are probably part of the name 
of the former owner’s father. 

The ticket probably dates from the fourth century B.c. as do all the others. 

On the subject of dikast’s tickets see especially J.G. II, 2, Nos. 875-940; I.G. II, 
5, pp. 212 and 213; Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, chapter 63, 4 (with Sandys’ 


1]I wish to thank Professor W. A. Oldfather of the University of Illinois for permission to publish 
this ticket, and for suggestions which led to the restoration of the name in the first line of the earlier 


inscription. 
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commentary, p. 250 of his second edition); and S. Bruck in Philologus 54 (1895), 
pp. 64-79. The most recent treatment of the topic in its general context is to be found 
in the article on the Heliaia by H. Hommel in Philologus, Supplementband XTX 
(1927), Heft II. 


EuGENE VANDERPOOL 
UnIversity oF ILLINOIS 


AN ANTHROPOID CLAY COFFIN FROM SAHAB IN 
TRANSJORDAN 


Puate XII 


Axpout the beginning of 1929 Mr. George Horsfield, Director of Antiquities in 

Transjordan, learned that there had been a find of antiquities near the village of 

Sahab, on the road leading from ‘Amman, capital of Transjordan, to Azraq. Sahab 

is situated about 12 kilometers in a straight line to the southeast of ‘Amman, some 

distance east of the Hedjaz railway. Until recently it was a ruined site, but it has 

now been reoccupied by the Bedawin of the district. The ghafir of the Department, 

Ali Abu Ghosh, who secured the information, made two trips in January and 

February and was successful in securing the head-piece of an anthropoid coffin, 

together with a quantity of broken pottery, most of which belonged to the coffin. 
Mr. Horsfield  sug- 

gested to me that I ex- 

amine and publish this 

material, for which I 

should like to express my 

hearty thanks. OnJune 

6th the ghafir and I 

drove out 14 kilometers 

on the Azraq road, and 

stopped below the site 

of thetomb. The latter 

lies on the gently sloping 

hillside opposite Sahab 

on the west, with a shal- Fic. 1—ENTRANCE TO THE ToMB AT SAHAB 

low valley between. 

The tomb is a cistern-like excavation in the rock, which the villagers dis- 

covered by accident while engaged in searching for ancient cisterns. On 

clearing it out they found what they described as a barrel (barmil), which they 

smashed in the hope that it contained treasure. When we examined it the original 

appearance had been altered, since the natives had already begun enlarging it. 

From Mr. Horsfield’s report it appears that it was roughly a little over two meters 

square, and about 1.60 m. high, with a floor sloping toward the back. The mouth 

was reinforced by two or three courses of dry stone masonry, and was covered with 

two slabs, one of which may be seen in position in the photograph, while the other is 

raised to the right. The mouth lies above the upper left-hand corner of the tomb, 

while the coffin lay along the right side. Around the mouth we picked up some 

sherds of shallow bowls with disc-base, and with the broad irregular spiral burnishing 

on a red ocher slip which is characteristic of the transition from Early Iron I to EI 

II in Palestine (tenth—ninth centuries B.c.). 


The modern village lies on a low eminence, resembling an artificial mound (tell), 
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though with no great depth of débris. On inspecting its slopes we found typical 
Early Iron sherds, with nothing later, but our search was not prolonged enough to be 
conclusive with regard to the duration of the ancient occupation. However, the 
sherds which we found prove that the site was inhabited at the time to which the 


2 


tomb belongs, and suggests that the latter is of local origin. The name is ancient, 
being neither Arabic nor Aramaic, but our knowledge of the toponymy of ancient 
Ammon is too small to enable us to propose any identification. 

A detailed examination of the broken pottery, so far as it was available, confirmed 
the date given above. Unfortunately, Mr. Horsfield was away during both of my 
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visits, in the summer of 1929 and again in 1930, so I was unable to gain access to a 
sack containing, so it was said, potsherds and bones from the tomb. In Fig. 2 are 
given typical forms and decorations from the sherds which we studied. No. 1 
represents part of the rim of a shallow bowl about 25 cm. in diameter (outside of 
rim). It was made of coarse clay, poorly baked, and was covered with a red ocher 
slip, spiral-burnished (on the wheel) inside and outside, with the broad, irregular 
stroke characteristic of the period from about 950 to about 850 B.c. or shortly after- 
wards. Projecting outward from the rim is a knob, roughly triangular in section, 
also characteristic of this period. The type is characteristic of B; and A, at Tell 
Beit Mirsim, and occurs in the earliest occupation of Samaria, founded about 880 
B.c. No. 2 is the rim of a deep bowl, of coarse clay, with no trace of slip remaining; 
the color is brick-red. No. 3 is the rim of a shallow bow] of coarse, buff clay, with 
no trace of aslip. No. 4 is of coarse red clay, also without trace ofaslip. No.5isthe 
rim of an early “‘hole-mouth” jar, with a reddish buff surface. This type disap- 
peared before the eighth century. Nos. 6 and 7 are part of the base and wall of two 
shallow bowls with a base of a type not yet accurately dated, but evidently a varia- 
tion of the common concave disc-base. No. 6 is unburnished, while No. 7 is red- 
burnished inside. No. 9 is part of the wall of a small jug, and is 7 mm. thick. The 
outside is covered with a red ocher slip, continuously burnished in a vertical sense, 
with five parallel horizontal bands of faded black paint. This technique is also 
characteristic of EI I, and cannot be dated later than the ninth century. A number 
of other sherds, both burnished and unburnished, were found, as well as a piece of a 
lamp of typical EI I form, which vanished in the ninth century. Interesting were 
the ring-bases belonging to two very large and massive bowls, presumably intended 
to hold offerings of food for the deceased. The pottery as a whole must be dated ° 
about 900 B.c., rather before than after.! 

The lid of the coffin was, as has been said, discovered intact; it measures 45 by 45 
em. (Pl. XII, 1). The clay is very coarse and it was very carelessly finished inside. 
The features are modelled, and not formed by the application of lumps of clay. 
Most curious is the adaptation of three of the four handles to serve as features, two 
representing ears, and one the beard. The latter is typically Semitic, like those 
illustrated on Egyptian monuments of the New Empire. The coffin itself was flat 
on the bottom and tapered toward the feet; its length must have been about 1.80 m. 
In these respects it resembled the anthropoid coffins from Beth-shan and Tell el- 
Far‘ah, of which more hereafter. Two small handles, set one at right angles te the 
edge of the orifice over which the head-piece was laid, and one parallel to the edge, 
suggest that originally there were four handles corresponding to the four handles on 
the head-piece, to which they may have been fastened. Three large handles set 
elsewhere on the coffin were evidently used to carry the latter. On one of the sherds 
of the coffin (No. 8 in Fig. 2 illustrating pottery forms) is a curious incised design, 
the meaning of which is quite obscure. 

Anthropoid sarcophagi of clay, belonging to the same general type, have been 


1 The date of Palestinian pottery of the periods treated here will be fully discussed in the forthcoming 
volume dealing with the pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim in Southern Palestine (to appear as Annual 
Vol. XII of the American Schools of Oriental Research). 
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found by Fisher and Rowe at Beth-shan, and by Petrie at Tell el-Far‘ah, all belong- 
ing to Early IronI. In the summer of 1922 Fisher discovered, in the great Northern 
Cemetery at Beth-shan, nearly a dozen such coffins, of which six could be almost 
entirely restored. The coffins were first described and discussed by Pére Vincent,' 
while two of them were reproduced after excellent photographs by Rowe.? In the 
fall of 1926 Rowe discovered three more coffins of the same type in a single tomb, also 
in the Northern Cemetery (Rowe, ibid., pp. 2, 39-40, and plates 39-40). Thanks 
to the courtesy of Mr. Rowe, we are able to reproduce four of the headpieces (not 
according to scale); the two in the middle were found by Fisher, and the two on the 
ends by Rowe, (PI. XII,3). The head-piece serves as the lid to the opening near the 
top of the cylindrical coffin, and the high relief is generally formed by moulding, 
though occasionally by application. It is true that the coffins are cylindrical, and do 
not have the flat bottom which ours possesses. Another difference is that the Beth- 
shan coffins all represent the arms and hands, or the hands alone, while ours does not. 
In the cases where both arms and hands are shown, the arms begin above the ears, and 
bend at the elbows, so that the forearms are in line with the chin (!) and the hands, 
with outstretched fingers, come nearly together below the mouth. This representa- 
tion is naturally to be explained conceptually, and is not necessarily a proof of the 
artistic primitiveness of the craftsmen who made the coffins, as Pére Vincent has 
correctly stressed. That they had any artistic training is, of course, impossible. 
In one case where both arms and hands are shown, as well as in one where only the 
hands appear, we note that they are folded over the breast, in an entirely correct 
position. One of the coffins indicates the feet of the defunct at its base. None of 
the Beth-shan coffins seems to be furnished with handles, and none has beard or 
mustache. 

The coffins found at Beth-shan were placed in roughly rectangular tombs, in 
sharp contrast to the roughly round shape of the Canaanite tombs of the Late 
Bronze Age. In the tomb found in 1926, the three coffins were placed in three 
rectangular recesses, two of which are raised a step above the level of the floor of the 
tomb. The pottery and other objects found in the tombs, often in the coffin itself, 
belong without exception to the outgoing Bronze Age and to Early Iron I. Pére 
Vincent, after an examination of the 1922 discoveries, unhesitatingly dated them in 
the twelfth century; Fisher placed them in the twelfth—eleventh centuries, a date 
which is in the writer’s opinion, after having seen the contents, certainly correct. 
In 1926 more pottery was found, including Biigelkannen or “‘stirrup-vases,”’ lentoid 
flasks, and other Mediterranean pottery, belonging to the thirteenth or twelfth 
century. Neither these vases nor the other objects found with them have been pub- 
lished as yet. Following Rowe’s account we may mention among the other objects 
the following. Most curious was a gold-foil mouth-plate, lozenge-shaped, with a 
hole at each end, originally tied over the mouth of the corpse before it was placed in 
the coffin. -The scarabs provide only a terminus post quem, since they cover the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and extend down to the Ramesside period. There were 

' Revue Biblique, 1923, 435-441. 2 Topography and History of Beth-Shan, pls. 37-38. 

3 See also the Museum Journal (University of Pennsylvania), Vol. X VIII, pp. 38-41. 

« Ibid., p. 487. 
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also many pieces of jewelry, some amulets and figurines, which need not be listed 


here. 
Flinders Petrie discovered two tombs with one anthropoid coffin in each during 


the 1928-29 campaigns at Tell el-Far‘ah in the extreme south of Palestine... The 
pottery and other objects discovered in these tombs have been published by Petrie 
and Duncan,’ so a dating is practicable. Petrie’s own dates are based on his private 
system, shared by no other Palestinian archaeologist, and are too high.* The two 
tombs in question belong to a group of five large rock-hewn tombs termed “Philis- 
tine”’ by Petrie, a designation which is acceptable, if we restrict it to the period of 
Philistine occupation and do not imply any ethnic relation. 

Access to these tombs was obtained by means of a staircase hewn in the rock, 
opening into a roughly square tomb-chamber. On entering into the chamber one 
sees a wide bench or ledge,‘ continuing around the sides and back of the tomb, and 
formed by cutting away the rock in the middle so as to leave a T-shaped hollow, 
with the cross-bar of the T against the side in which the entrance is located. Two of 
the tombs had been enlarged by the addition of a smaller chamber, also square, 
in the rear. In these cases the shaft of the T was prolonged to the door leading into 
the smaller chamber, so as to separate the bench on one side completely from the 
bench on the other. In No. 552 the anthropoid coffin was found in the small cham- 
ber in the rear; in No. 562 the coffin had originally been placed on the bench to the 
left of the entrance, while the mask was discovered where it had fallen, in the 
hollow in the middle. 

From a study of the objects contained in four of these five “Philistine” tombs, 
Petrie reaches the entirely reasonable conclusion that they are to be arranged 
chronologically as follows: 542—552—532—562. His absolute dates, which are, ° 
respectively, —1320, —1240, —1130, —1050 B.c., are too high; scarabs found in 
tombs may provide only a terminus post quem, and in the cases found in our tombs a 
precise date is seldom possible. The pottery of 542 is already pure Early Iron I, to 
judge from the reproductions given by Duncan in his Corpus, on the basis of Petrie’s 
drawings. Vases 27 B' and D‘ are Philistine, and belong to the phase B, of Tell Beit 
Mirsim, which cannot be dated before the middle of the twelfth century.’ On the 


1 Petrie, Beth-pelet I, pp. 6-9, pls. XIX—XX, XXIII-XXV. 

2See Duncan, Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, London, 1930. The volume is very valuable for the 
material collected by Petrie at Tell Djemmeh and Tell el-Far‘ah, which Duncan has copied from 
Petrie’s original drawings, otherwise unpublished. The rest of the material included by Duncan is 
practically worthless, especially since Duncan has taken the dates given by each archaeologist without 
criticism. Since Petrie’s own dates are hopelessly at variance with those adopted by all competent 
scholars, such as Vincent, Fisher, Guy, Rowe, Fitzgerald, Sukenik, followed by Badé, Grant, Kjaer, 
etc., the chronological results of the compilation are incredibly confused. Fisher has a scientific corpus 


of Palestinian pottery in preparation. 
3 Cf. the writer’s remarks in his Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, p. 187, with the references 


there given. 

* This is probably the first emergence of the bench tomb, which became, in somewhat modified form, 
the characteristic type of tomb through the entire Early Iron Age, down to the Greek period, when new 
Greek types supplanted it. 

5 Petrie has omitted from his list of vases from each tomb, pl. XV, several vases which may be found 
in his photographs and Duncan’s Addenda (after 41 in his Corpus). No. 67 N and N? are one-handled 
jugs with ring-base and perforated spout projecting from the upper part of the body, 90 degrees from 
the handle. 67 N is painted, but the decoration given by Duncan belongs to an example from tomb 
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whole, a date covering the twelfth century seems most probable; one would have to 
see the original pottery before giving a more precise date. 

Tomb No. 552, in which one of our anthropoid coffins was found, is also purely 
Early Iron II. Since one of our coffins was found in this tomb, we shall consider the 
pottery in more detail. There are three vases of characteristic Philistine type: 24 
R', a crater with tilted horizontal loop handles and two horizontal painted bands; 
34 Y‘, a painted one-handled pitcher; 28 X?, a bowl with gracefully curved outline, 
but without handles (included because of its constant appearance with Philistine 
bowls of the same shape).' There are several vases of a decadent Late Bronze II 
form, such as were still made in the twelfth century: 44 R'~-*, small painted jugs with 
two handles and rounded base; W‘, a small two-handled jug with a long neck, and 
with simple painted ornament, which represents the very last stage of the common 
Late Bronze vases illustrated by Duncan as W* and W’; W®8, two vases of the same 
type but unpainted. In the last three cases the characteristic button or knob base 
of the LB forms has been corrupted to a rude knob, and the graceful form of the 
latter has been in general lost. Other degenerate LB vases, of the type found in the 
early EI I, are 59 T, 65 D**, all of which bear the simplest painted ornament in 
horizontal band and vertical wavy-line-between-straight-lines. The remaining 
vases are nearly all unpainted, and are all either characteristic EI I forms, not found 
in LB, or are forms which may belong either to LB II or to EI I, so far as one can 
determine from the inadequate publication by Duncan, without autopsy. The date 
of this tomb is, therefore, twelfth century, and perhaps descends into the eleventh 
century. The scarab of Ramesses II found in this tomb only proves that it contains 
objects which cannot be earlier than the thirteenth century, and does not in any way 
disprove our date in the twelfth century. : 

The next tomb is 532, which Petrie himself dates in the twelfth century. The 
pottery is poorer than in the other tombs, and is throughout Early Iron I, in part 
quite late. Vase 64 R'is a very degenerate imitation of the Biigelkanne, which may 
easily descend to the end of the twelfth century.2. I should date this tomb in the 
eleventh century, with a possible backward extension into the latter twelfth. 


562; for the decoration on our specimen we must turn to Petrie, pl. XXIII, fig. 3, which exhibits a 
characteristic Philistine metopic frieze with two swans pluming themselves, spirals, and a lozenge with 
cross-hatching. No. 34 Y* (Duncan; Petrie, pl. XXIII, fig. 4) is a one-handled pitcher with a flat (or 
disc) base and elaborate painted decoration, consisting of a metopic frieze around the shoulder, with a 
swan pluming itself, a checker pattern, and lozenges, while the neck is ornamented with a composite 
lily design. Note also the photograph of twenty-one pieces from tomb 542 in Petrie, pl. XX V, unfor- 
tunately without any identifying numbers. 

1 The complexity of enumeration employed by Petrie avenges itself in this tomb. On pl. XXIII, 
figs. 5 and 6, and XXIV, and in the Addenda to Duncan’s Corpus, are illustrated three fine Philistine 
vases which are entirely omitted from Petrie’s list of the vases in 552. No. 65 D is a one-handled 
pitcher with flat base; around its shoulder runs a metopic frieze with two swans pluming themselves, a 
checker pattern, and a lozenge; around the neck runs a row of stalagmite ornaments. No. 67 A isa 
vase of unknown shape; around it runs a metopic frieze showing a very degenerate swan with an 
equally degenerate Maltese cross (a common motive in Philistine pottery) and lozenge; the rest of the 
frieze is filled with straight and curved vertical lines; half-lozenges, and scales, etc. No. 67 D® is a 
one-handled pitcher with a flaring mouth and a perforated spout, as in 67 N; around it runs a frieze 
containing at least one swan pluming itself, as usual. 

2 Duncan gives another vase, not listed by Petrie, as coming from this tomb: No. 27 D*, a Philistine 
crater, with the usual tilted horizontal loop handles and spiral painted ornament. 
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Tomb 562 is again more productive, and is also more interesting to us, since it 
contains one of our coffins. While it contains a number of Philistine vases, there 
are none reflecting characteristic LB types, as are found in all the three preceding 
tombs. No. 24 O* is a small bowl with tilted horizontal loop handles, but without 
painting; No. 67 N ' is a one-handled pitcher with a perforated spout and a simple 
geometric metope design; No. 34 Y‘ is also a one-handled pitcher, but with a longer 
neck and no perforated spout, while its decoration is simple geometric work of the 
Philistine type. These three appear to be the only Philistine vessels found in this 
tomb. The rest of the pottery is Early Iron I, nearly all unpainted, and in part 
belonging to a late stage of the period, approaching EI II. A date in the late 
eleventh and early tenth centuries is probable. 

Our examination of the pottery has led to the conclusion that Petrie’s relative 
arrangement of the tombs is correct, but that they extend from the twelfth to the 
tenth instead of from the fourteenth to the eleventh. That Petrie’s relative 
chronology is correct was only to be expected, since we owe the theory of sequence- 
dating both in Egypt and in Palestine to him, and his methods have been abundantly 
justified by the independent work of other archaeologists during the past few dec- 
ades. It may be added that the writer saw most of this pottery at Tell el-Far‘ah in 
the early part of 1929, and was convinced of its Iron Age date, against which the 
scarabs provided no adequate argument. 

The two coffins from Tell el-Far‘ah are both cylindrical, and are both provided 
with lids for the opening at the head, while both lids bear crude representations of 
human features and arms with clasped hands, similar to those already described. 


In each case the buried person was male, as is shown by the short beards, somewhat 


like goatees. 
The Palestinian material therefore extends from the thirteenth to the tenth cen- 


turies, with a preponderance of material from the twelfth and eleventh centuries. 
From this same period we have extremely interesting parallels from Egypt, as 
pointed out by Phythian-Adams (to whom the priority is due), by Vincent, Rowe, 
and Flinders Petrie, among those who have discussed the question. ‘The first such 
burials described were uncovered by Flinders Petrie in the winter of 1885-86 at Tell 
Nebesheh, some eight miles southeast of Tanis in the northeastern part of the 
Delta.2. The burials in question occur in a group, including 1, 17—18, 26, and 29-33. 
The burial chambers are rectangular, sometimes isolated, and sometimes opening 
into one another so as to form a more elaborate tomb, which does not differ gppre- 
ciably from the usual Egyptian tombs of this general period. From the pottery 
found in them, Petrie called them “‘Cypriote,”’ and because of their relationship to a 
large brick-lined well-tomb, No. 2, which he regarded as Saite, he dated them be- 
tween the seventh and the fifth centuries B.c. ‘From the pottery, the spears, and 
the entire absence of ushabti, it seems certain that these belong to a colony of 
Cypriote mercenaries, brought over by Psamtik I when he settled the Carians and 


1 Not in Petrie’s list, but illustrated by Petrie, pls. XX V and XXIII, fig. 7, as well as by Duncan in 


the Addenda. 
* See Petrie, Murray, and Griffith, Tanis, Part II, Nebesheh and Defenneh, Egypt Exploration Fund, 


London, 1888, pp. 20 f., pls. I, III, XVI. 
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Ionians at Defenneh,” wrote Petrie in his published report.!| This dating was, 
however, entirely wrong, as we shall see. 

The best preserved pottery coffin was found in No. 17, and the lid was reproduced 
in the publication; it is larger and rather better executed than our Palestinian exam- 
ples, and the arms are more correctly placed. The face is provided with a small 
beard. The pottery was accompanied by a number of bronze spear-heads and 
spear-butts, the wooden shaft having been oxidized long since. In tomb 17 was 
found the only iron spear-head. The pottery consisted mostly of lentoid flasks, all 
of characteristically Early Iron I type, decorated with concentric rings and circles in 
paint. One has four bands of color running around each handle, and other simple 
geometric decoration. Almost identical examples were found by Petrie at Tell 
el-Far‘ah, and are there assigned to the Eighteenth—-Twentieth Dynasties, 7.e., 
from the fourteenth to the eleventh centuries B.c.!| Good parallels are included in 
the specimens from the “Philistine” tombs described above; e.g., 85 H” and L?, 
both referred by Petrie to the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties. The type is 
common in the B stratum at Tell Beit Mirsim, dating from the twelfth to the tenth 
centuries. With the correction made above in the date of the Tell el-Far‘ah burials, 
we arrive at the same absolute date as at Tell Beit Mirsim. The one-handled 
pitcher reproduced by Petrie is of the same type as the pitchers 39 H'-? from Tell 
el-Far‘ah, which he assigns to the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, 7.e., with 
the same correction as before, to the twelfth-eleventh centuries. It follows, of 
course, that Petrie was wrong in ascribing the well-tomb No. 2 to the Saite period, 
and since no objects are described from this tomb, his date for it may be rejected 
without more discussion. We may then date the “‘Cypriote” tombs to the twelfth— 
tenth centuries, and derive their pottery from Palestine instead of from Cyprus. 

The next burials of this class were discovered by Naville at Tell el- Yahudiyeh, in 
the winter of 1887-88. In connection with his report, Naville called attention to 
the fact that the pottery found with these burials was similar to that which Petrie 
had discovered at Tell Nebesheh. In the desert, about a mile and a half from the 
ancient town, Naville and Griffith came upon eight tumuli, each consisting of inter- 
ments covered by heaps of basalt blocks and sand. A summary report by Naville, 
dating the burials to the Graeco-Roman period on general considerations of little 
weight, was published in the same volume in which Griffith’s careful report, assign- 
ing them to the Twentieth Dynasty, appeared.?- The one report exhibits all the 
defects of Naville’s inexact and superficial scholarship, both in archaeological and in 
philological matters, while the other report already shows the superior qualities of 
Griffith’s scholarship in both respects. We shall see from the examination of the 
Palestinian pottery that Griffith’s date was absolutely right, and that Naville’s was 
more than a millennium too late. By the irony of fate, it was precisely this foreign 
pottery, then called ‘‘Cypriote,” which seems to have led Naville so far astray. 

The tumuli in question are not real burial tumuli of the type familiar from Asia 
M nor. On a low pile of stone and sand were laid the painted earthenware coffins 

1 Op. cit., p. 21. 

* See Naville and Griffith, in the seventh memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund (The Mound of the 
Jew, etc.), London, 1890, pp. 15-17, 42-48, pls. XTI-XV. 
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containing the bodies. Around each coffin was placed a simple brick casing, con- 
sisting of large sun-dried bricks laid horizontally, while two lines of bricks leaning 
against each other in a false arch formed the top. Around the coffins were placed 
vases and other funeral offerings, after which the whole burial was covered with 
stones and sand to the depth of about two feet. There were many coffins, lying 
beside one another in rows. The coffins were mostly painted, but partly plain, and 
were of the same general type to which we have become accustomed, that is, they 
were cylindrical, with an opening at the head, covered with a movable face-piece, on 
which the features, sometimes also the arms and hands, were rudely moulded. 
Only a few of the coffins are illustrated in the publication, and only three of the face- 
pieces, which are of exactly the same type, both bearded and beardless, as those at 
Beth-shan and elsewhere. 

While the tombs had been robbed in antiquity, quantities of pottery, including 
numerous “Cypriote,” properly Palestinian vases, were found. Since Palestinian 
and Syrian archaeology had hardly come into existence at that time, and there was 
nothing except the still disorganized material from Cyprus for comparison, Griffith 
was unable to utilize this evidence. As we have already observed, it was Naville’s 
correct comparison of these vases with those which Petrie had discovered at Tell 
Nebesheh, which seems to have led him astray. 

The drawings are small, and seem to be inexact, but Griffith’s description supple- 
ments them most helpfully. Our attention is at once directed to XV, 11, a narrow- 
necked jug with three handles on the shoulder and a ring-base. This type is com- 
mon in the Early Iron I of Palestine, and is a degraded imitation of the common 
Mycenaean piriform vase with three loop handles on the shoulder. Duncan, 55 V 
and V? are almost identical with it; 55 V comes from our Tell el-Far‘ah tomb No. 
532, which we have already dated in the twelfth-eleventh century B.c. XV, 12 is 
the narrow-necked, two-handled vase with a button-base which is listed by Duncan 
under 55 W, three specimens of which, all somewhat later in type than the one 
before us, were found in tomb 552, which we have dated in the twelfth century. 
While our form resembles the LB II types illustrated as W*’, the absence of painted 
ornament suggests a later date, so the twelfth century is a reasonable dating. XV, 
15 is a late imitation of the Biigelkanne, with round bottom; Griffith describes sev- 
eral others (p. 46), of which one has “a flat foot and horizontal circles, stained red,” 
while another has red ornament. Without seeing the originals it is naturally im- 
possible to date these examples exactly, but they evidently belong to the twelfth 
century, and are not Mycenaean work. The pilgrim bottles (lentoid flasks) are 
described as follows by Griffith: “‘The decoration consists of brown lines on the 
mouth and handles, cross lines beneath the handles, and close spirals (as if concen- 
tric circles) on each side. The lines are broad (sometimes narrow, on small speci- 
mens). This description applies perfectly to typical lentoid flasks of Early Iron I, 
between the twelfth and the tenth centuries. The other vases or fragments illus- 
trated and described, such as lamps, the wall of a bronze crater of Philistine form, 
etc., are typically EI Ithroughout. The evidence of the pottery is, therefore, over- 
whelmingly in favor of a date in the twelfth-eleventh centuries, with the balance of 
probability pointing to the twelfth rather than to the eleventh. Only one piece of 
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iron was found, along with a quantity of bronze, a proportion which points again to 
the very beginning of the Iron Age. 

A number of the coffins had painted hieroglyphs, all very badly executed, and in 
some cases considered by Naville as purely ornamental. Naville wished to read 
three names of defunct persons,' but his readings have been rejected by Griffith. 
In two cases the latter is evidently right, but he has surely overlooked the third 
case, which does yield a personal name of foreign origin, written in the sy!labic 
orthography employed by the Egyptians for the spelling of foreign words and names. 
According to Naville’s reading, which is perfectly consistent, we should transcribe 
[?]-ti-r-su-na-ya (fem.).* The orthography is, moreover, not the barbarous type 
which we find after the tenth century, but the classical one of the sixteenth—twelfth 
A date in the eleventh century would probably be too late. The name is 


centuries. 
it reminds one of Hurri names like Tulpunaya,‘ but 


neither Egyptian nor Hebrew; 
the analogy may be fortuitous. 

Naville rejected the evidence furnished by scarabs, but as stated by Griffith it 
agrees exactly with our results above. Two scarabs of Ramesses III (1180—1150)° 
were found, as well as one with the name of his father Set-nakht (which may, of 
course, be misleading), and another which apparently bears the prenomen of 
Ramesses VI (cir. 1130). These scarabs provide a terminus post quem as well as an 
inherently probable date in the twelfth century, perhaps including part of the 
eleventh. 

Vincent, followed among others by Rowe and the writer, first compared the 
anthropoid coffins which we have described to Mediterranean objects of various 
kinds, especially to the gold masks of Mycenae, etc.,’ but the technique is entirely 
different. It is by no means impossible that Vincent and Petrie are correct in sug- 
gesting the attribution of these coffins to the Philistines,’ but this suggestion must 
be treated with great caution, especially since Rowe seems to have established a 
thirteenth-century date for the earliest objects of this class to be found at Beth-shan 
(see above). The Philistines did not settle in Palestine until the reign of Ramesses 
III, 7.e., between 1180 and 1150 B.c. The principal objection is that nothing re- 
sembling this type of burial has been found as yet in Aegean lands, from which the 
Philistines came, and that the latter people probably cremated their dead, as main- 
tained by Mackenzie and Sukenik. 

As a matter of fact, there is not the least difficulty in supposing that these coffins 
are an imitation of Egyptian anthropoid coffins. Egyptian anthropoid coffins and 

1 Op. cit., pp. 16 f. 2 Op. cit., pp. 45. 

3 For the system employed in transcribing the syllabic orthography see Zeitschrift der Deutschen 


Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 82 (1928), pp. xlv f. 

4 From the Nuzi tablets excavated by Chiera at Yorghan Tepe near Kirkik in southeastern Assyria. 
The Hurri personal names are also found throughout Northern Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine; cf. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 51, p. 66, for Hurrian names in Shechem, and Gustavs, 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-V ereins, Vol. 50, pp. 7 ff., for Hurrian names in Taanach. 

5 For this date cf. provisionally Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1929, p. 9, and 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Vol. V, p. 150, n. 2. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 437 ff. 7 Op. cit., pp. 440 f.; Petrie, Beth-pelet I, pp. 7 ff. 

8 For Egyptian burial customs and anthropoid sarcophagi see especially Daressy, Cercueils anthro- 
poides, 2 vols., Cairo, 1912-13, and Garstang, The Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt, London, 1907. 
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mummy-cases came first into use in the Middle Empire, but their use was then still 
restricted. In the New Empire, burial customs which had been limited to the 
wealthy and noble were extended to the middle class and the poor. For the latter, 
mummy-case and coffin were combined, and the features of the defunct were repre- 
sented on the wooden or earthenware coffin. Frequently, also, the crossed hands of 
the deceased were shown. The pottery coffins of undoubted Egyptian type serve as 
an excellent transition to the group which we have been considering. One of the 
best, as well as earliest illustrations is the pottery coffin of Men, found by Petrie at 
Tell el-Yahidiyeh, and assigned by him to the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty.' 
The coffin is of the usual form, with a large opening at the head, covered with a face- 
piece on which are moulded the features, with the false Osirian beard, but without 
hands. Below the beard is a handle, which served when the lid had to be removed; 
the handle reminds one of the Sahab coffin, where one handle serves also as part of 
the beard. The coffin is elaborately painted, like most of the coffins from the Tell 
el-Yahidiyeh cemetery described above. It may be added that some of the coffins 
discovered in Palestine were probably painted originally. It is true that the 
moulding is much superior in the native Egyptian work, but the inferiority of the 
examples of our foreign category in this respect does not prove independent origin, 
—it simply shows that the imitation was superficial and was not carried out by 
trained craftsmen. Points of contact which cannot be explained away are the gen- 
eral shape of the coffins, which varies between cylindrical and slipper types in both 
the Egyptian and Palestinian examples, the position of the forearms and hands, 
which are crossed or clasped (sometimes with only awkward indication of what was 
intended) in both categories, the shape of the beard in most of the Palestinian and 
Egyptian coffins belonging to our category, which is found nowhere else in Asia, and - 
is obviously imitated there from the false Osirian beard of Egypt. 

There are many other Egyptian coffins, some of which approach very closely to 
our type, and in certain cases may, of course, belong to it, since the publications are 
most inadequate. In general few Egyptian archaeologists and excavators have 
until recently paid any attention to broken pottery coffins belonging to the poor. 
In 1905-06 Petrie excavated many earthenware coffins with moulded lids, belonging 
to the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, in his excavations at various points in 
the Delta.2. In 1910-11, Petrie found more burials of this general type near el- 
Gerzeh, at the entrance to the Faiyim, in Lower Egypt.* On the opening at the 
head was a lid bearing a face and hands moulded on it. According to Petrie these 
coffins resembled Parthian slipper coffins very strongly. Evidently, since Petrie 
does not mention these coffins in connection with his discoveries at Tanis, Tell 
el-Yahidiyeh, and Tell el-Far‘ah, there is really a marked difference in appearance. 
This difference in type need not, however, worry us, since the coffins are dated to the 
ninth and eighth centuries by scarabs bearing the names of Shishak II and Petubas- 
tis, and are thus considerably later than those in which we are interested here. 

Still later we have poor earthenware imitations of anthropoid coffins, made for the 
very poor in the Roman period, according to the German excavators of Tell el- 

1 Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pp. 16 f. and pls. XIV-XV. 2 Ibid., pp. 37-51. 

3 Petrie, Wainwright, and Mackay, The Labyrinth, Gerzeh and Mazghuneh, London, 1912 (British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt, eighteenth year), p. 27. 
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Amarna in Middle Egypt.' Vincent, who has called attention to these coffins, 
which fell to pieces in transport, and are published only in one photograph, thought 
they bore the closest resemblance of all to the Beth-shan coffins. The writer would 
question this statement. The workmanship in the coffins of Roman age is incredibly 
bad—worse than that of any of our category. Moreover, the hair and the nose are 
differently indicated. The only common element, aside from the fact that the 
coffins are of earthenware, is due to the circumstance that both imitate Egyptian 
anthropoid coffins of the standard type. The arrangement of the features must be 
the same, but the separate features are almost all utterly different. 

Our contention that the clay coffins of the category under consideration represent 
barbarous adaptations of Egyptian models is confirmed when we consider a remark- 
able parallel of later date and of quite independent origin. As is well-known, the 
Phoenicians of the Saite or early Persian period borrowed the use of Egyptian 
anthropoid sarcophagi in stone, as is illustrated by the coffins of Tabnit and Esh- 
munazar, both imported from Egypt in the fifth century.? In the fifth century the 
Phoenicians also began to combine Egyptian conceptions and practices with Greek 
execution, a union from which arose the beautiful Phoenician anthropoid sarcophagi 
of the fifth, fourth, and third centuries, mostly in marble. On the lid is carved the 
head of the defunct, sometimes also indications of the form. These sarcophagi 
were employed later by the Carthaginians, who borrowed them from their Phoeni- 
cian relatives. Examples have also been found in Cyprus, Sicily, Malta, Gozzo, 
etc.’ In the east we find more difficulty in tracing the spread of this practice, since 
the links are in part missing. There can, however, be no doubt that, as Unvala has 
pointed out, the anthropoid coffins in earthenware found at Susa, which date from 
the early Parthian period (last two centuries B.c.), represent a branch of the 
Phoenician anthropoid sarcophagi.t The Susian ones were modelled after stone 
coffins, as shown by the fact that the cover extends over the entire coffin. There is, 
moreover, an unmistakable resemblance in shape. More extraordinary, we find at 
Susa an indication of wings enfolding the body, just as at Carthage; the wings go 
back, of course, to the protecting wings of Isis and Nephthys on Egyptian sarcoph- 
agi. Crude as the moulding of the head is, the ultimate Greek inspiration is 
clear. Just as in the case of our Palestinian anthropoid coffins, the technique is 
entirely non-Phoenician and non-Greek; the craftsmen who made the coffins were 
guiltless of any training in Greek ateliers. 

We have, therefore, every reason to regard our class of anthropoid coffins as 
imitated from Egyptian models of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. Who 
the imitators were, whether they made the first pseudo-Egyptian coffins in Palestine 
or in Egypt, whether they belonged to one race or to many races, escapes us com- 


pletely. The problem seems at present insoluble. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, No. 46, p. 30. 

* There is a very extensive literature on these sarcophagi. Cf. especially Contenau, La civilisation 
phénicienne, pp. 241 ff. 

* See Hamdy Bey and Th. Reinach, Une nécropole royale a Sidon, Paris, 1892, where a discussion of 
the entire material as far as then available, with full bibliography, will be found. The famous Ford 
Collection of anthropoid sarcophagi from Sidon, excavated by C. C. Torrey, was published by the lat- 
ter in the first volume of the Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, pp. 1-27, with addi- 
tional references. 4 See Unvala, Revue d’ Assyriologie, Vol. XX VI, 1929, pp. 133 ff. 


THE BURNING OF THE OPISTHODOMOS AT ATHENS 


II. THE SITE 


Ir wE admit the identity of the three fires on the Athenian Acropolis, those of 
Xenophon, of the Erechtheum accounts, and of Demosthenes, all of which appar- 
ently occurred in 377/6 B.c., it immediately follows that the sites likewise must have 
been identical or in close proximity: the Old Temple and the Opisthodomos must 
have been in close contact, not only with each other, but also with the Erechtheum, 
since the accounts of the latter structure contain the record of the ensuing repairs. 
To ascertain whether this topographical requirement would meet all criticisms, it 
is desirable to review the various proposed identifications of the Old Temple (and 
the Ancient Temple), of the Opisthodomos, and of the repairs in the Erechtheum 
accounts. 

Before 1885, we may say, the controversy as yet hardly existed. Two temples of 
Athena now stand on the Acropolis, the Erechtheum and the Parthenon.' Strabo 
also enumerates two, 8 re dpxaios veds . . . 6 6 rijs (IX, 16, 
p. 395). Therefore the Ancient Temple of Strabo, frequently mentioned 
also in the inscriptions, was the Erechtheum;? and the Old Temple of Xenophon was 
synonymous with the Ancient Temple. The discovery of the fragment (XXVIII) 
of the Erechtheum accounts bearing an allusion to the repairs after a fire was re- 
garded as confirmation of these identifications.* Only with regard to the Opisthodo- 
mos was there any doubt. This was at first sought in the rear or western room of the 
Parthenon,‘ the chamber which we now know to have been the “Parthenon” proper. 
Soon, however, it was regarded as necessary to distinguish between the architectural 
usage of the term “‘opisthodomos”’ and the special structure of that name; the latter 
was regarded as a separate building on the Acropolis.’ This interpretation in turn 
was attacked by Béckh, who reverted to Stuart’s theory that the Opisthodomos was 
in the Parthenon. Henceforth the only doubt seemed to be whether it comprised 
(1) merely the west chamber of the Parthenon (preferably known as the “ Parthe- 
non” proper),’ or (2) merely the west portico of the Parthenon (ordinarily known as 
the opisthodomos of a temple),’ or (3) the west chamber and the west portico 
together.*® 


1 We exclude the little temple of Athena Nike from this discussion. 

2 The evidence was (a) by elimination, the other temple being the Parthenon; (b) the fact that the 
Ancient Temple contained the lamp of Kallimachos, seemingly described by Pausanias in the Erech- 
theum. ’ Kohler, Hermes, 1869, p. 21; Foucart, B.C.H. 1888, p. 158. 

4 Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, II, pp. 3, 5, 10. 

5 Dodwell, Tour in Greece, I, p. 345; Wilkins, Atheniensia, p. 98; Osann, Sylloge, pp. 62-63. 

6 Bickh, C.I.G. I, pp. 177 ff., and Staatsh. d. Athener, 3rd ed., I, pp. 517 ff.; Leake, Topography of 
Athens, 2nd ed., I, p. 559; Hermann, Hypdthraltempel, pp. 27 ff.; Bétticher, Untersuchungen auf der 
Akropolis, pp. 165 ff.; Michaelis, Parthenon, pp. 26 ff., 109; Kohler, Ath. Mitt. 1880, pp. 89 ff. 

7 Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 1881, pp. 297-302; Friinkel, in Biéckh, Staatsh. d. Athener, 3rd ed., II, p. 106, 
n. 729. 

8 Ussing, De Parthenone eiusque partibus disputatio; and Griechische Reisen und Studien, pp. 145 ff. 
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The discovery of the foundations of the early poros temple immediately south of 
the Erechtheum, by Dérpfeld in 1885, interjected a third temple into the contro- 
versy. All the terms which we are striving to localize, the Old Temple, the Ancient 
Temple, the Opisthodomos, and the repairs in the Erechtheum accounts,' were 
immediately applied by Dérpfeld to the poros temple,? with which, he argued, they 
were forever associated. 

Few investigators since 1885 have been willing to follow Dérpfeld’s general ap- 
plication of all these terms to a single building.* But many others have accepted 
one or more portions of his theory. Because of this subdivision of the problem, it 
is necessary to pursue a fourfold inquiry, discussing separately the various locations 
proposed since 1885 with regard to the Old Temple, the Ancient Temple, the 
Opisthodomos, and the repairs in the Erechtheum accounts. 

With regard to the identity of the Old Temple of Xenophon, the general consensus 
of opinion since 1885 is (1) that Dérpfeld’s identification with the poros temple is 
correct.‘ (2) Only a few have continued to adhere to the original theory that it was 
the Erechtheum.’ (3) A purely hypothetical temple northwest of the Erechtheum, 
of which no traces have ever been discovered, has also been suggested. ® 

As for the identity of the Ancient Temple, the preponderating opinion since 1885 
has been opposed to (1) Dérpfeld’s view that it was applied solely to the early poros 
temple, with which it was forever associated.’ (2) Most investigators have adhered 
to the original theory that the Ancient Temple was the Erechtheum.* (3) And here 
again we have to consider the suggestion of the hypothetical temple northwest of the 


Erechtheum.?® 


This comparison of the identifications of the Old Temple and of the Ancient Tem- 
ple shows that we are, in reality, dealing with five different theories as to the succes- 
sion of events. Thus we have (A) the theory that the terms zadaidés and ’apxaios 


‘ The term “Hekatompedon,” as employed in the edict of 485/4 B.c. (I.G. I?, 3/4), lies outside the 
scope of the present discussion (cf. Judeich, Hermes, 1929, pp. 393-404; Topographie,? p. 260). 

2 Thus we may designate the temple, to avoid any suggestion of partiality. It has been variously 
designated as the “Tyrant temple,” “Peisistratid temple,” “Pre-Persian temple,” temple,” 
“Old Athena temple,” ‘“‘Hekatompedon,” “Hekatompedos Neos,” and “Dérpfeld temple.” 

’ Among the exceptions who have followed the “‘ Dirpfeld theory” in its entirety may be cited Miss 
Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 502-511, and Primitive Athens, pp. 39-64; 
Diimmler, in Pauly-Wissowa, II, 1954; Judeich, Hermes, 1929, pp. 404-415; Topographie,? passim. 

4 Lolling, ’A@nva, 1890, p. 643; Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 1902, p. 22; Van Hille, Mnemosyne, 1904, p. 
420; Petersen, Burgtempel, p. 135; Paton, Erechtheum, p. 460; Kirchner, I.G. II?, 1654, note; Judeich, 
Hermes, 1929, p. 408; Topographie,? p. 263, n. 3. 

5 Petersen, Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 64; Fowler, A.J.A. 1893, pp. 7, 15; Furtwingler, Masterpieces, p. 437; 
Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 566-567; Gardner, Ancient Athens, p. 238; D’Ooge, Acropolis, p. 382. 

® Weilbach, Jb. Arch. I. 1917, pp. 105-114 (against this see Dirpfeld, Jb. Arch. I. 1919, pp. 1-40; 
Judeich, Topographie,? p. 262). 

7 Besides Dérpfeld’s own arguments mentioned above, see Judeich, Hermes, 1929, pp. 408-411; 
Topographie,? pp. 263, n. 4, 264, n. 1, 271. 

§ Petersen, Ath. Mitt: 1887, p. 64; Fowler, A.J.A. 1893, p. 13; White, Harvard Studies, 1895, p. 8, n. 
8; Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 564-570; Korte, Rh. Mus. 1898, p. 239; Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 1902, p. 
11; Judeich, Topographie,' pp. 243-244 (but. cf. 2nd ed. p. 271); Petersen, Burgtempel, pp. 38, 119, 
135; Hondius, Nov. Inser. Att. p. 76; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 456, 463-478; Kirchner, 7.G. IT?, 1424, 
1425, 1487, 1654, notes; Kolbe, Berl. Phil. W. 1931, pp. 101 ff.; Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena, pp. 67, 
189, 191. ® Weilbach, as cited above. 
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were synonymous and that both were always applied (1) to the early poros temple,’ 
(2) to the Erechtheum and a hypothetical predecessor on the same site, or (3) to a 
hypothetical temple northwest of the Erechtheum.* Then we have (B) the theory 
that the terms zadaids and dpxaios cannot be synonymous and must, therefore, 
have referred to different buildings; in this case, all would agree that radaés was 
applied to the early poros temple; but the term apxaios was either (4) inherited from 
a hypothetical early temple on the site of the Erechtheum,‘ or (5) transferred from 
the poros temple together with the Ancient Image after the completion of the 
Erechtheum,' the fourth century uses of this name in either case referring to the 
Erechtheum. 

Since 1885, furthermore, there have been at least seven different theories as to the 
location of the Opisthodomos. (1) Thus we have Dérpfeld’s theory that it occupied 
the western half of the early poros temple.’ (2) There is also Weilbach’s theory that 
it occupied the eastern half of a hypothetical replica of the early poros temple 
northwest of the Erechtheum.’ (3) There is the possibility, first suggested by Cur- 
tius, that only the western half of the poros temple was rebuilt to serve as the 
Opisthodomos, forming a special building.* (4) The early theory that the Opis- 
thodomos was a separate building elsewhere on the Acropolis, either on the founda- 
tions under the Museum Annex or on those attributed to the Chalkotheke, was 
now revived.® Finally, we have the survival of the old theory (5) that it was the 
“‘Parthenon”’ proper,'® (6) that it was the west portico of the Parthenon," or (7) that 
it included both together.” 

As for the repairs mentioned in the Erechtheum accounts, though containing no 


explicit statement that they actually refer to the Erechtheum, three interpretations 
are possible. (1) The fire may have originated in the Erechtheum, to which it was ° 
confined; " or (2) it may have originated in the early poros temple, and have been 


1 Dérpfeld, Lolling, Diimmler, Judeich (1929). 2 Petersen, Fowler, Frazer. 3’ Weilbach. 

4 Petersen (finally assuming that the hypothetical early temple was not below the Erechtheum but on 
the site of the Pandroseion), Michaelis, Paton. 5 Kirchner, Kolbe. 

6 Besides Dérpfeld’s own arguments mentioned above, see Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, 
pp. 465 ff.; Diimmler, in Pauly-Wissowa, IT, 1954; Cooley, A.J.A. 1899, pp. 398 ff.; Meyer, Forschungen 
zur alten Gesch. II, pp. 137 ff.; Van Hille, Mnemosyne, 1904, pp. 427 ff.; Judeich, Hermes, 1929, pp. 411 
ff.; Topographie,? pp. 266 ff. 7 Weilbach, as cited above. 

8 Curtius, Arch. Anz. 1890, p. 163; Stadtgesch. von Athen, pp. 132, 152; White, Harvard Studies, 1895, 
pp. 1-53. 

9 Milchhéfer, Philologus, 1894, pp. 352-361; Ueber die alten Burgheiligtiimer in Athen, pp. 2 ff.; 
Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, pp. 425 ff.; Judeich, Topographie,' pp. 230 ff. (but. cf. 2nd ed., p. 268 n. 1); 
Nicole, Bull. Inst. nat. genevois, 1909, pp. 153 ff. 

10 Lolling, ’A@nva, 1890, pp. 643 ff.; Fowler, A.J.A. 1893, pp. 10-12; Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, pp. 
143, 155; Miller, Daedalus and Thespis, I, p. 43. 

1 Frazer, Pausanias, I, pp. 560-564; Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 1902, pp. 24-26; Collignon, Parthé- 
non (ed. min.), p. 59; Kirchner, 7.G. II?, 1888, 1424a, notes; Kolbe, Berl. Phil. W. 1931, pp. 76 ff. 

122 Petersen, Ath. Mitt. 1887, pp. 69 ff.; Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, pp. 177 ff.; Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 
1898, pp. 355 ff.; Korte, Rh. Mus. 1898, pp. 253-257; Petersen, Jb. Arch. I. 1907, pp. 8-16; D’Ooge, 
Acropolis, pp. 376-381; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 470-474. 

13 Petersen, Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 64; Foucart, B.C.H. 1888, p. 158 n. 1; Fowler, A.J.A. 1898, pp. 7, 15; 
Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, p. 437; Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 566-567; Gardner, Ancient Athens, p. 
238; D’Ooge, Acropolis, p. 382. 
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confined to that structure; ' and (3) there is the compromise theory that it originated 
in the poros temple and spread to the Erechtheum, the repairs being concerned with 
the latter.* 

The solution of these problems would be facilitated if we had more definite infor- 
mation as to the date of the final demolition of the poros temple. But this date, in 
turn, is so thoroughly dependent upon the various theories of identification that we 
cannot expect to derive confirmatory evidence from such a source. (1) It is obvious 
from the architectural remains that the poros temple was injured by fire during the 
Persian destruction of 480—479 B.c., and that the peristyle, in whole or in part, was 
demolished and built into the Themistoclean north wall of the Acropolis. (2) Many 
have assumed that these fires and the subsequent demolition marked the end of the 
temple’s career,’ because (a) we have no satisfactory evidence of the later existence 
of the temple, and (b) the Athenians, in common with the other Greeks, are reported 
to have sworn an oath before the battle of Plataea in 479 B.c. that they would not 
rebuild the temples destroyed by the Persians. (3) Others are equally certain that 
the cella, if not the whole temple, must have been restored after 479 B.c.,‘ for the 
following reasons: (a) it is inconceivable that the Athenians should have been with- 
out a temple of Athena between 479 and 438 B.c.; (b) the State bank would have 
required the restoration of the west half of the structure, at least for the period 454— 
438 B.c.; (c) Herodotus (V, 77) alludes to a ““megaron facing toward the west” as 
still existing in his time; (d) the reasons given below (7, 8, 9, 11, 12) for the survival of 
the poros temple until the end of the fifth century, through the fourth century, the 
Hellenistic period, and the Roman imperial age, presuppose its restoration after 479 
B.c. (4) It has been argued that only the west half of the temple was rebuilt, taking 
the name of Opisthodomos, since the utilitarian requirements of the State bank 
would alone have demanded attention after 479 B.c.5 (5) Of those who admit the 
total reconstruction of the cella after 479 B.c., some have argued that it was finally 
destroyed at about 435 B.c., on the ground that the Parthenon was its direct successor 
and that further survival would have been needless.* (6) If, however, we adopt the 
contrary viewpoint that the direct successor of the poros temple was, not the Par- 
thenon but the Erechtheum, then the more logical view would be that it was upon 
the date of the completion of the latter structure, about 407/6 B.c., that the poros 
temple became superfluous and so would have been demolished. (7) Xenophon’s 


1 Besides Dérpfeld’s own arguments mentioned above, see Van Hille, Mnemosyne, 1904, p. 421; 
Von Duhn, Ath. Mitt. 1921, pp. 70-75; Judeich, Hermes, 1929, p. 409; Topographie,? pp. 263, n. 3, 272, 
459. 

* Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 1902, p. 3; Judeich, Topographie,' p. 244, n. 6 (but cf. above); Hondius, 
Nov. Inser. Att. p. 81; Caskey and Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 416, 460-461; Kirchner, [.G. IT?, 1654, 
note; Kolbe, Berl. Phil. W. 1931, p. 101. 

3 Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 551, 559; Bates, Harvard Studies, 1901, pp. 319-326; Weilbach, Jb. Arch. 
I, 1917, p. 110; Holland, A.J.A. 1924, pp. 402-404. 

‘ Dirpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 1887, pp. 25, 31-32, 45; 1897, p. 166; 1911, p. 41; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, pp. 7, 
10-12; Lolling, ’Aénva, 1890, p. 655; Fowler, A..J.A. 1893, p. 8; Furtwiingler, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1898, pp. 
350 ff.; Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 1902, pp. 12, 36; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 447-452; Judeich, Hermes. 
1929, p. 405; Topographie,? pp. 72, 263 n.1. The theory that the rebuilding included the peristyle was 
suggested by Dérpfeld in 1897 (followed by Furtwingler the next year) but was subsequently aban- 
doned. 5 Curtius and White, as cited above. 6 Fowler, A.J.A. 1893, p. 8. 
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fire of 406 B.c. would then be regarded as perhaps a fortuitous, perhaps an inten- 
tional, measure to further the destruction of the temple at this time.' (8) While 
admitting that the poros temple was intended to be demolished at the time of the 
completion of the Erechtheum, Dérpfeld claims, nevertheless, that the poros temple 
was soon restored for cult purposes, on the following grounds: (a) the Erechtheum 
fragment XXVIII alludes to repairs after a fire in this very neighborhood; (b) 
Aristophanes alludes to Ploutos resuming his accustomed position in the Opistho- 
domos in 388 B.c.; (c) the reasons given below (9, 11, 12) for the survival of the poros 
temple through the fourth century, the Hellenistic period, and the Roman imperial 
age, presuppose its second restoration after 406 B.c. (9) Dérpfeld’s supporters agree 
that the poros temple, as thus restored, survived through the fourth century, be- 
cause (a) it was the Ancient Temple so frequently mentioned in the inscriptions of 
that period, and (b) it contained the Opisthodomos. (10) The only evidence for a 
destruction at the end of the fourth century, or at least before the time of Plutarch, 
was that wrongly adduced by Lolling.2 (11) Admitting that the poros temple 
survived the fourth century, we must agree that it was in existence during the 
Hellenistic period as well, since we have allusions to the Ancient Temple at about 
150 B.c. (J.G. II’, 983) and also in the time of Augustus (Strabo, IX, 16, p. 395). 
(12) And finally, in the Antonine period, the somewhat ambiguous description by 
Pausanias (I, 26, 5-7) could be so interpreted as to fit two distinct buildings, the 
Erechtheum and the poros temple. 

Let us now consider the dates of the four terms or expressions with which we are 
concerned. 

The Old Temple (adavds vews) was mentioned only once, in the interpolated 
passage of Xenophon (Hell. I, 6, 1), under the date 406 B.c. We have seen that 
there is also a possibility that this passage could apply to 377/6 B.c. In either case, 
the Erechtheum was already in existence, and it is possible that the poros temple 
still survived, in whole or in part. 

The Ancient Temple (dpxaios vews), on the other hand, is credited with allusions 
covering half of a millennium. But the earliest of these, purporting to have occurred 
in an inscription of 506 B.c., comes to us through devious channels, at third or fourth 
hand; and, even if it can be trusted, it must have been copied from a renewal after 
the Persian Wars, in terminology of the fifth century;* possibly the renewal was 
even later than 446 B.c., when another inscription of 506 B.c. was renewed (J.G. I’. 
394). Among extant inscriptions, the oldest (J.G. I*, 6, line 118), of about 440 B.c., 


1 Paton, Erechtheum, p. 460. 

2 Lolling, ’A@qvé, 1890, p. 655 (against this see Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 1890, pp. 437-438). 

3 Schol. Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 273, assumed to have been quoted from Krateros, and by him, in 
turn, from the original decree of 506 B.c. This was the reference that obliged Michaelis (Jb. Arch. I. 
1902, p. 10) and Petersen to argue for the pre-Erechtheum as something earlier than the poros temple, 
and impelled Dérpfeld to propose the date 506 B.c. for the Older Parthenon in order to defend the 
right of the poros temple to the name “ancient” (Ath. Mitt. 1902, pp. 379-416). But the evidence is 
wholly against any older temple on the site of the Erechtheum; and the old Parthenon itself was not 
begun until 489 B.c. (see my forthcoming volume Pericles and his Architects). And the improbability 
that the phrase is a valid argument for the period before 479 B.c. is now generally admitted; cf. Van 
Hille, Mnemosyne, 1904, p. 421 n. 3; Dérpfeld, Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 5; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 434-435, 
449; Judeich, Hermes, 1929, p. 406; Topographie,? pp. 235 n. 3, 262. 
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has now been deprived of the restored allusion to the Ancient Temple.' The oldest 
certain allusion, therefore, is that in J.G. I*, 80; but this was regarded by Kirchhoff 
and Kohler as an archaistic imitation, and is assigned by Hiller von Gaertringen to 
431-421 B.c.2- It would be quite possible, therefore, to assume that the term 
apxatos veoxs Was not employed before 431 B.c., that is, after work on the Erech- 
theum had already begun.’ If, on the other hand, we are inclined to accept an 
earlier date for I.G. I*, 80, or if we admit that the decree of 506 B.c. was faithfully 
quoted by the Scholiast (in the renewed version after 479 B.c.), it would be necessary 
to assume that the phrase referred to the poros temple by contrast with the Older 
Parthenon (then deserted and incomplete) or the Periclean Parthenon (then barely 
begun). The next allusions to the Ancient Temple date from the end of the fifth 
century. In an inventory (J.G. I’?, 386/7) dated by its first editor, Hondius, about 
420-410 B.c., then assigned by Kolbe to the period before 420 B.c., and finally by 
Ferguson to 410-406 B.c., we meet the phrases “from the Ancient Temple” and 
‘from the Parthenon” several times repeated.» Another inventory (/.G. IT*, 1383), 
which may date from 404/3 B.c. or immediately thereafter, mentions objects 
“transported from the Ancient Temple” to the Hundred-foot Cella.’ At this time 
the Erechtheum was practically complete, and the east cella might have received 
offerings as early as 408 B.c.; and the poros temple might still have been in existence; 
thus the term might have been applied to either. In the fourth century, the oldest 
dedications in the Ancient Temple were those of 394/3 B.c., and these were not 
greatly augmented until the sudden transference of material from the Opisthodomos 
in 377/6 B.c.; the oldest remaining inventories of the Ancient Temple are those of 
376/5 B.c., and the latest are of about 305 B.c.7__ Finally, we have the last isolated 
references to the Ancient Temple in the second and first centuries B.c. (J.G. II, 983; 
Strabo, IX, 16, p. 395). This continuous series of allusions, if it could be definitely 
associated with the poros temple, would form the strongest evidence for its survival 
until late times; otherwise we should be compelled to assume that all references later 
than 375 B.c., and presumably all later than 408 B.c., concern the Erechtheum. 
The name Opisthodomos appears first in the decree of Kallias (7.G. I°, 91/92) of 
435/4 B.c.,° a few years after the dedication of the Parthenon, apparently coinciding 


1 Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 450-451. 

2 Wilhelm, however, places this inscription before the middle of the century (Ziehen, Leges Gr. sacr. 
II, p. 60 n. 4), and is favored by Paton (Erechtheum, pp. 449-450, note) and Judeich (Hermes, 1929, p. 
406; Topographie,? p. 262 n. 2). 

3 For the date of the beginning of the Erechtheum, see below (p. 319). The reference concerns merely 
the erection of a stele before, behind, or south of the Ancient Temple, which need not necessarily have 
been completed. 

‘It is true that Keil (Anonymus Argentinensis, p. 91 n. 1) and Michaelis (Jb. Arch. I. 1902, pp. 11, 
15) argue that no temple would have been called “ancient” by contrast with one still in course of erec- 
tion. But this argument is inconclusive, and Judeich (Hermes, 1929, p. 406; Topographie,? p. 262 n. 2) 
assumes that the poros temple is here contrasted with the Older Parthenon. 

5’ Hondius, Nov. Inser. Att. pp. 62-73; Kolbe, Berl. Phil. W. 1926, p. 1161; Ferguson, Treasurers, 
pp. 64-68. 

6 According to a note by Ferguson (Treasurers, p. 66, n. 1), this is now tentatively dated by West 
about 407-405 B.c. But it is an inventory of the Hundred-foot Cella, of the type current between 404 
and 385 B.c., and could not antedate 404 B.c. unless my date of the amalgamation of the boards (see 
A.J.A. 1932, p. 150) is erroneous. 7 See, tbid., p. 168, n. 6. 8 For the date, ibid., p. 166, n. 3. 
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exactly with the date of the inception of the Erechtheum. Three other-documents 
of the fifth century likewise allude to the financial operations conducted in the 
Opisthodomos (I.G. I°, 324 of 425/4; 313/4 of 408-406; and 305 of 406/5 B.c.), but 
give no hint as to its location. A decree of the last third of the fifth century(/.G. I, 
139) states that a column shall be set up before (or behind or south of) the Opistho- 
domos, a phrase which seems to imply that it was an independent building. Other 
allusions to the Opisthodomos as in current use in the inventories of the fourth cen- 
tury, between 398/7 and 369/8 B.c., and an allusion to an object which had once 
been in the Opisthodomos, in an inventory of about 320 B.c., complete the list of our 
epigraphical sources.!. We have already discussed the probability that the reforms 
of 358 B.c. terminated the career of the Opisthodomos, and the fact that the numer- 
ous references in later literature by no means imply its continued existence.2. From 
the viewpoint of the date, therefore, the Opisthodomos might have been in the 
Parthenon (which was dedicated before the first appearance of the term), or in the 
poros temple, or in a separate structure; but it would hardly have been in the Erech- 
theum, which remained incomplete and unroofed until the last years of the fifth 
century. 

As for the repairs mentioned in the Erechtheum accounts, we have ascertained 
that they must be dated about 394-391 or 377-375 B.c.,* when the building in ques- 
tion might have been either the Erechtheum or the poros temple. Either of these, 
being in immediate proximity to the Pandroseion, would have been topographically 
satisfactory. 

There remains the problem of devising a consistent theory of the course of events 
in this complicated area, fitting both the architectural and topographical conditions 
(into which this article cannot enter at length)‘ and the literary and epigraphical 


evidence. 
* ok ok 


The early poros temple (Fig. 1), evidently the successor of earlier temples on the 
same site, seems from the very beginning to have formed a combination of a cult 
temple and a State bank. Athena and Erechtheus were paredroi; their close as- 
sociation is evident from many literary allusions;* and both, undoubtedly, were wor- 
shipped together in the east cella. For the assumption that Erechtheus was 
worshipped in the west end of the poros temple there is no authority; all the literary 
indications point to a more intimate association with Athena. For the same reason it 
would seem that the reference of Herodotus to a “temple of Erechtheus” (VIII, 55) 
is not to be construed as evidence for a separate early temple to this hero, as is 
generally assumed;‘ the absence of any traces of such an early structure, and the 

1 These have been considered, A.J.A. 1932, pp. 166-170. The opisthodomos of the Chalkotheke, 
mentioned in the inventories of the second half of the century (J.G. II?, 1469, line 85; 1472, lines 
60, 63; cf. II?, 120, 1440, and the opisthodomos of the Parthenon to which Plutarch and Aristeides 
allude, are not necessarily to be identified with the Opisthodomos, the State bank. 

2See A.J.A. 1932, pp. 169-170. 3 See, ibid., pp. 152-160. 

4 The architectural aspect of the subject will be taken up in detail in my forthcoming study of Pericles 
and his Architects. 5 Homer, I. II, 546-551; Od. VII, 80-81; Herodotus, V, 82; 7.G. XIV, 1389. 

6 The existence of an early temple of Erechtheus was accepted by Dérpfeld, on the basis of this 
Herodotean passage (Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 200; 1897, pp. 165, 168; 1911, pp. 40, 45; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, 
p. 5; Neue Jahrb. 1921, p. 435). 
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illogical separation from Athena, would seem to eliminate this possibility. As will 
be noted later, Herodotus was undoubtedly referring to the present Erechtheum. 
The early worship of Erechtheus, together with that of Athena, must have centered 
in the east cella of the poros temple, and it was undoubtedly to this east cella that 
Herodotus referred when he alternately spoke of the adyton of the goddess and the 
megaron (V, 72; VIII, 53), just as at Delphi he employed the two terms synony- 
mously (I, 47; VII, 140, 141).! 

The west half of the poros temple would have contained the State bank, under the 
protection of the goddess from very early times, in agreement with the general prac- 
tice of storing the city’s funds in the chief temple.2) Whether these three rooms 
were the oixjuara of the so-called Hekatompedon inscription (J.G. I*, 3/4) is still 
debatable; if we could accept the identification, we should have further evidence for 
the early use of these rooms for banking purposes. At any rate, it is probable that 
the name Opisthodomos was not yet employed. It is quite possible that the parti- 
tions dividing the west half of the temple into three parts were kept low, to admit 
light into the two innermost rooms, though metal grilles may have carried their lines 
up to the ceiling level. The single west doorway would have served all three rooms. 

In the low-lying precinct toward the northwest, bounded on the east by a terrace 
wall of prehistoric masonry extending northward from the second intercolumniation 
(counting from the east) of the poros temple’s peristyle, lay the so-called tokens, the 
tomb of Kekrops abutting directly against the peristyle foundations at a point below 
the fifth column from the east, the rock cavity containing the salt sea and the water- 
worn holes popularly regarded as the trident marks of Poseidon, and the sacred olive 
tree of Athena, west of the salt sea. As we have observed, the evidence of Herodotus 
in favor of a special early temple of Erechtheus on this site is capable of very differ- 
ent interpretation; and the hypothetical early temple of Athena on the site of the 
Erechtheum is a mere hypothesis, created to justify the application of the term 
dpxaios vews to the Erechtheum. Both structures (united by some investigators 
into a single temple)? are illogical from the viewpoint of the literary evidence, and 
their existence is contradicted by the monumental remains. Only at a point much 
farther west, apparently always occupied by the shrine of Pandrosos, could there 
have been an actual building.‘ 

After the Persian devastation of 480—479 B.c. the Athenians returned to an Acro- 
polis in a state of ruin. The poros temple was now uninhabitable; and we have no 
record that its eastern half, at any rate, was ever repaired. It seems preferable to 
assume that the Athenians adhered to the oath sworn at Plataea, not to rebuild the 
temples destroyed by the Persians, but to leave the ruins as permanent reminders 
of the invasion.’ The unfinished Older Parthenon, toward the south, likewise 


\ Dirpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 1887, pp. 200, 208; 1897, p. 163; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 6. 

?Cf. Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Prosodoi, Tamias, Trapezitai. 

3 Petersen, Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 63; Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 1902, p. 14. 

‘ Petersen’s later attempt (Burgtempel, p. 18) to regard this as the hypothetical old Erechtheum is 
contradicted by the fact that it belonged to Pandrosos. 

5 Bates, Harvard Studies, 1901, pp. 319-326. Against the authenticity of the oath, see Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch. III 1, p. 358, n. 3; Meyer, Forschungen zur alten Gesch. I, p. 97, n. 1; Paton, Erechtheum, p. 
448, n. 4; Judeich, Topographie,? p. 72, n. 2. 
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remained in a state of ruin. Parts both of the poros temple (entablature) and of the 
Older Parthenon (steps and columns) were built into the Themistoclean north wall 
of the Acropolis, where they could be seen to better advantage from the lower city. 
But the ruined south side of the Older Parthenon was left undisturbed; ' and we may 
infer that such was the case also with the east cella of the poros temple. Dérpfeld 
has argued, to be sure, that the cella in its Peisistratid form must have been restored 
and have remained in use,” because its architectural members are not found immured 
in later classical structures as are the remains of the Peisistratid peristyle.* But 
this argument fails to take account of certain peculiarities of these remains. Thus 
three great epistyles forming the total width of one of the porches (presumably that 
toward the east) are built into the lower courses of the Kimonian south wall of the 
Acropolis, just above the theatre.* If these had been taken from the temple about 
520 B.c., and replaced by new epistyles in the course of the Peisistratid reconstruc- 
tion, it is difficult to see how they could have been available for use more than fifty 
years later. We may preferably assume that the original epistyles, elevated to a 
higher level with their regulae and guttae chiselled off to conform to the Ionic frieze, 
were reémployed in the Peisistratid temple, and that at the time of the building of 
the Kimonian wall the abandoned east end would have served as a quarry. Sucha 
theory would account also for the presence of numerous archaic orthostates in the 
Kimonian wall, probably belonging to the early poros temple,® and thus implying a 
partial destruction to the very base of the walls before 467 B.c. Even the two 
halves of poros Ionic capitals, if they actually belong to the Peisistratid reconstruc- 
tion of the porches, as the great scale would seem to imply,‘ were found in such 


positions, in and beside the lower courses of the north Acropolis wall,’ as to preclude 
the possibility that their columns stood long after 479 n.c. The marble reliefs 
attributed to the frieze, and said to have been discovered in late constructions on the 
Acropolis, may have belonged to the west porch.® Finally, we have the curious 
reference of Herodotus (V, 77) to the “‘megaron facing toward the west.”” This has 
been almost universally regarded as an allusion to the west half of the poros temple; 
but, while the identification is probably correct, the phrase seems to suggest, not 


‘Cf. Hill. A.J.A. 1912, pp. 544-547. 

2 Dérpfeld’s suggestion that part or all of the peristyle was rebuilt after 479 B.c. and demolished only 
at the time of the erection of the Erechtheum (Ath. Mitt. 1890, p. 425; 1897, p. 166) was later withdrawn 
(Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 41) after the criticism by Michaelis (Jb. Arch. I. 1902, p.12n.1). Dérpfeld later 
considered, though with hesitation, the possibility that part of the peristyle was rebuilt (Jb. Arch. I. 
1919, pp. 10, 26). ’ Durpfeld, Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 10. . 

4 Wiegand, Poros-Architektur, pp. 1-3. 5 Késter, Berl. Phil. W. 1909, 1411-1412. 

6 Schrader, Ath. Mitt. 1905, p. 319. 7 Wiegand, Poros-Architektur, p. 178. 

8 Schrader, Ath. Mitt. 1905, pp. 311-313, $20. 

* Dérpfeld (Ath. Mitt. 1890, p. 439; 1897, p. 167; 1911, pp. 41-42; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, pp. 12-13) 
adds as a further argument for the survival of the cella the fact that the stylobate continued to exist 
(apart from the portion removed at the northeast corner to make place for the Erechtheum), protruding 
above the ancient ground level. But this statement seems to rest on the existence of a single block of 
the north stylobate, in itself adequately explained by the fact that it served as the sill of the marble 
parapet erected in connection with the Erechtheum, abutting against the Caryatid Porch; it does not 
prove that the stylobate survived on the three other sides. Or, even if the entire stylobate remained, 
it might have enclosed an area for the exposition of stelae; in any case, it supported nothing directly 
and gives no indication of the fate of the inner building. 
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merely the west half of a larger structure, but an isolated building facing west. 
Furthermore, the walls blackened by Persian flames, opposite the megaron facing 
toward the west, have usually been identified as some single terrace wall west of the 


temple.' But it is difficult to see why such a wall, without contact with wood, should 
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have been blackened by fire, nor would it agree with the complexity of the walls 
(rexéwv) of Herodotus. And there is no reason why we should not translate 
avriov as “‘set against”’ or “‘over against,” so that the walls could be the surviving por- 
tions of the ruined east cella, set against the megaron facing west.? 

As for the western portion of the poros temple, this was undoubtedly recondi- 


1 Cf. Dirpfeld, Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 12, pl. I (Y). Holland (A.J.A. 1924, p. 404) suggests that 


these were the blackened walls of the poros temple itself. 
2 The case is far less drastic than that of aravyrixpt in Pausanias (X, 9,7), where the Lacedaemonian 


monument is actually behind that of the Arcadians. 
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tioned for utilitarian purposes (which would not have contravened the oath of 
Plataea),' either immediately after 479 B.c., or at least before the transfer of the 
money-chest of the Delian Confederacy in 454 B.c., under the charge of the Hel- 
lenotamiae,? from Delos to the Athenian Acropolis. This might well have been the 


OPISTHQ=. 


Fic. 2.—Tue ErecutHeum: Prosect “A” 


Thesauros decorated with mural paintings by Polygnotos,* the name Opisthodomos 
not yet having come into common use;‘ for it was likewise after 479 B.c. that 


1 Compare the reconstruction of the Old Propylon immediately after 479 B.c. 
2It has been noted (p. 151) that the treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods were the direct 


successors of the board of Hellenotamiae in 404 B.c. 
’ Harpokration, Photius, Suidas, s.v. Modtyvwros; cf. Eudocia, p. 340 ed. Flach. 
* White (Harvard Studies, 1895, pp. 13-14) prefers the textual reading @ncavpg, while Frazer (Pau- 


sanias, II, p. 156) adopts the amended form Oycéws iep, in spite of the fact that Pausanias mentions 
only Mikon as having done the painting in the true Theseum. 
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Polygnotos seems to have redecorated the interior of the renovated Old Propylon.' 
And it would have been to this isolated portion of the structure that Herodotus 
would have referred in his curious phrase, “the megaron facing toward the west.” 
As the rear portion of a previously existing temple, it was gradually designated in 
official language as the Opisthodomos, the first datable use of the term occurring in 
the decree of Kallias in 435/4 B.c.2) When we compare another topographical 
indication in an inscription of this period (J.G. I?, 139), which states that a column 
shall be erected before (or behind or south of) the Opisthodomos, it is difficult to 
escape the conviction that we are concerned with an independent structure, the west 
half of the poros temple, and that its east half had been abandoned or lay in ruins. 

What, under these circumstances, would have happened to the cult statue of the 
east cella? The Ancient Image had been definitely uprooted from its time-honored 
position in the “‘ goodly house of Erechtheus”’ when it accompanied the refugees to 
Salamis in 480 B.c.2 We have no information as to the abode of the Goddess im- 
mediately after her return. The poros temple being uninhabitable, and likely to 
remain so, it is probable that the Ancient Image would have been moved to a point 
outside the temple, probably sheltered under a baldachino in the open precinct just 
to the north.‘ Here, in fact, has been discovered the imprint, so to speak, left upon 
the later foundations of the east wall of the Erechtheum by the sill of such an en- 
closure, the sill being 2.385 m., 3.035 m., or 3.685 m. in length,’ its top 1.32 m. below 
the top of the euthynteria of the poros temple. Here the Erechtheum foundations 
overlap the sill for 0.30 m., and the upper courses form a vertical plane as if they 
abutted against a parapet. The orientation of this enclosure was identical with 
that of the Erechtheum, and was undoubtedly the determining factor.‘ Holland, 


1 See my note in Swindler, Ancient Painting, p. 424, n. 14a. 

* As Dérpfeld has frequently pointed out (cf. Ath. Mitt. 1887, pp. 38-39, 210; 1890, p. 437; 1897, 
p. 170), the allusion in the decree of Kallias to the left and right portions of the treasury would fit the 
left and right rooms of the central portion of the poros temple. On the other hand, Dérpfeld has argued 
with sufficient force against the identification of the Opisthodomos with either of the two westernmost 
compartments of the Parthenon. The theory that the Opisthodomos was the rear portico of the Par- 
thenon has recently been supported, however, by Kolbe (Berl. Phil. W. 1931, pp. 76 ff.), with the new 
argument that in a recently discovered inventory (J.G. II?, 1424a) the list of material “‘in the Opistho- 
domos” appears in close connection with that “in the Hundred-foot Cella” and “from the Parthenon.” 
But the value of this argument is diminished by the fact that the list of material “‘in the Ancient 
Temple” in two inventories (J.G. II?, 1424a and 1425) directly follows that “‘from the Parthenon,” 
while in a third (7.G. IT?, 1428) it precedes that ‘‘from the Parthenon” and so interrupts the inventory 
of the Hundred-foot Cella. This is clear evidence that the inventories do not proceed in orderly fashion 
from room to room, but that they were compiled from separate lists assembled regardless of topography, 
and sometimes misplaced. ’ Plutarch, Themistocles, 10. 

* Probably the old statue of Athena Nike (J.G. I?, 88; cf. Paton, Erechtheum, p. 454, n. 1) was 
sheltered under such a baldachino until the erection of the present temple. For a baldachino shelter- 
ing a statue at Corinth, see Art and Archaeology, XIV, 1922, pp. 198-199. 

6 Only six of the eight removed foundation blocks of this foundation course can be identified in the 
mediaeval church foundations; it is therefore uncertain whether two of the blocks (each 0.65 m. wide) 
contained the rebate for the sill. 

* Holland, A.J.A. 1924, pp. 16-23, 406-423; the vital blocks were identified by Elderkin (cbid. pp. 2, 
19, notes). The light construction is inferred from the protrusion of the later Erechtheum foundations 
under the sill, indicating the absence of heavy foundations under the latter. The width of a cutting in 
the south foundations of the Erechtheum, 0.323 m., may or may not indicate the entire thickness of 
the early parapet. 
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to whom we owe the discovery of this “east temenos,” has not yet offered an ex- 
planation of its use; Paton suggests that it may be regarded as the hypothetical 
early temple of Athena, the predecessor of the Erechtheum;'Dérpfeld argues that it 
was nothing but an open temenos.? Probably both views are correct. The cumu- 
lative evidence for the ruinous condition of the east cella of the poros temple, the 
fact that the “‘east temenos” determined the orientation of the Erechtheum and 
actually remained in use while the Erechtheum was being erected around it,’ and 
the coincidence that the Ancient Image is mentioned as if it were actually standing 
on this site while the east cella of the Erechtheum was being erected around it,‘ point 
definitely to the conclusion that the Ancient Image was housed, after 479 B.c., in a 
temporary shrine just to the north of the poros temple, and was there definitely 
roofed over in 408 B.c. 

The decree of Kallias, which contains the earliest allusion to the Opisthodomos, 
also apparently designated Mnesikles as supervisory architect of the Acropolis,° 
with authority to expend ten talents annually in general improvements, and to make 
a model as in the case of the Propylaea. By a coincidence it happens that on sty- 
listic grounds we can regard Mnesikles as the architect of the Erechtheum, and can 
assign its beginnings to the period shortly before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War,‘ but after the initial work on the Propylaea and temple of Athena Nike, there- 
fore perfectly fitting the decree of Kallias (435/4 B.c.). The logical inference from 
this coincidence is that the model to be executed by Mnesikles was that of the Erech- 
theum. 

It is probable that the original intention of Mnesikles was that the Erechtheum 


should occupy the actual site of the poros temple; and his project A (Fig. 2) would 
undoubtedly have presented a symmetrical amphiprostyle plan,’ reproducing all the 
elements of the poros temple, its immediate predecessor,* as it stood without its 


1 Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 444-445 (cf. Hondius, Nov. Inser. Att. p. 76). 

2 Dérpfeld, Berl. Phil. W. 1928, 1063-1064. 

3 See below (p. 323) for the peculiar construction of the east cella of the Erechtheum without ortho- 
states and without proper bonding of the cross wall. 

4 Erechtheum inscriptions, IT, col. 1, lines 1, 75; XI, col. iii, line 45. It is true that Dérpfeld con- 
tends that the omitted verbs in these three passages would have had a future implication (as in the case 
of the frieze sculptures, IT, col. 1, line 42), and thus give no positive proof that the Ancient Image was 
ever placed in the east cella (Jb. Arch. I. 1919, pp. 15, 16, 19; Judeich, Hermes, 1929, pp. 407-408; 
Topographie,? p. 271, n. 2; cf. Caskey and Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 363, 457-458). But the demonstra- 
tion that a shrine actually existed on this spot, during the process of the erection of the Erechtheum, 
seems to be conclusive evidence that the statue was likewise here. 

5 On the restoration of the name of Mnesikles, see Kolbe, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1927, p. 325; Sudeich, 
Topographie,? p. 372, n. 2. 

6 Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 1897, pp. 166-167; 1902, pp. 401, 414-415; 1903, p. 468; 1904, p. 106; 1911, pp. 
41-42, 53; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, pp. 13-14, 33; Neue Jahrb. 1921, p. 438; Berl. Phil. W. 1928, 1073-1074; 
Furtwiingler, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1904, p. 375; Harrison, Primitive Athens, p. 42; Dinsmoor, A.J.A. 1923, 
p. 320 (further evidence will be cited in Pericles and his Architects); and, with reserve, Judeich, Hermes, 
1929, p. 414, n. 1; Topographie,? pp. 78, 80, 272. 

7 The successive intermediate stages in the dev elopment of the project, and the evidence for the di- 
mensions of the various parts and for the details of the various alterations, will be explained in Pericles 
and his Architects. 

8 As noted above, some have assumed that the poros temple was the predecessor of the Parthenon 
(Petersen, Fowler, Weilbach), others that it was the predecessor of the Erechtheum. Dérpfeld’s view 
is that the new Erechtheum was to replace the poros temple plus the hypothetical old temple of 
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peristyle after the Persian Wars. The Ancient Image would have been restored to 
the east cella; the western compartments would have contained the State bank.! 
But this remained a paper scheme. The decree of Kallias defined the use of the 
Opisthodomos, as the surviving rear portion of the poros temple was now called, 
and required its preservation, at least for a certain period. As a result of the decree 
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of Kallias, therefore, the site of the Erechtheum was now transferred to the north, its 
east cella being superimposed on the baldachino sheltering the Ancient Image, and 
the orientation thereby changed. This move also involved some alterations of 


Erechtheus mentioned by Herodotus (Ath. Mitt. 1897, p. 171; 1911, pp. 40, 46; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, pp. 
14-15; Neue Jahrb. 1921, p. 435; Berl. Phil. W. 1928, 1067). 

1 Dérpfeld argued that the Opisthodomos was not in the Erechtheum as it stands (Ath. Mitt. 1887, 
p. 34), but that it was intended to be the westernmost room in his elongated “original plan” (Ath. Mitt. 
1904, p. 104; 1911, p. 40; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, pp. 14-15; Neue Jahrb. 1921, p. 435). 
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design owing to the irregular site now available; the most pronounced changes in 
project B (Fig. 3) were those required by the differences in ground level, such as the 
reduction in the scale of the east portico and the consequent increase in the number 
of columns from four to six, counterbalanced by an increase (in depth) in the num- 
ber of larger columns at the west. The position of the temple, as well as its orienta- 
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tion, was determined by the “‘east temenos,”’ and by the corollary that the east 
cross wall should rest on the terrace wall of prehistoric masonry which must have 
formed the west boundary of the upper terrace,' aligning with the sharp bend in the 


1 This prehistoric wall, for which no cuttings exist on the rock bed, has now disappeared without 
leaving a trace, so that the Erechtheum wall which it supported gives the appearance of having lacked 
foundations (Elderkin, Periclean Buildings, pp. 38 ff.). But, as Holland points out (A.J.A. 1924, pp. 
13-16), a similar condition obtained under the doorway to the Caryatid Porch. 
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north Acropolis wall.'!' In spite of the change of position, Mnesikles seems to have 
clung to the proposal that the western portion should eventually house the State 
bank and supersede the Opisthodomos, and for this reason adhered to the subdivi- 
sion into three compartments, two of them side by side.2?- And this must have been 
the reason for the two pairs of marble door valves which gave access to these inner 
rooms,—unique marble doors for which the only known parallels are those of tombs, 
so that they would have been appropriate for @ncavpoi,? but hardly for ordinary 
temple chambers. The cross wall containing these doors was, to be sure, only 3.91 
m. high, and so might have been scaled by robbers; but it is probable that this low 
wall was an expedient for lighting the inner rooms from the west windows, and that it 
would have been carried up to the ceiling by a bronze grille. The absence of traces 
of such a grille on the remaining flank walls may be taken as evidence that the pro- 
posed transfer of the Opisthodomos to the Erechtheum was never carried out. 

After further vicissitudes, due to the obstacles created by the “‘tokens,”’ project 
F was actually begun, with the west porch swung around to the north flank, with the 
intention of locating the denuded west wall, now furbished with a columnar screen, 
in exact alignment with the rear (east) wall of the Opisthodomos (Fig. 4). The 
latter consideration was a determining factor in the location of the west wall of the 
Erechtheum, and possibly necessitated some readjustment such as the narrowing of 
the westernmost room;‘ at any rate, it proves that when the work was finally begun 
all hope of demolishing the Opisthodomos had been abandoned. The circumstances 
were comparable with the conflict between the Temple of Athena Nike and the 
southwest wing of the Propylaea. Another item of evidence in this regard was the 
creation, as a feature balancing the North Porch, of the little Caryatid Porch, not on 
the scale of the east facade (as would probably have been the case if the ground were 
free), but exactly calculated to fit the awkward angle between the southwest corner 
of the Erechtheum and the northeast corner of the Opisthodomos. Thus the little 
Caryatid Porch, far from being an indication that the Opisthodomos was to have 
been demolished,’ is in reality proof that the two buildings were to continue to exist 
side by side. 

\ Of. A.J.A. 1924, p. 407, fig. 1. 

2 Furtwiingler was the first to suggest that the Erechtheum so faithfully reproduced the poros temple 
plan as to include the longitudinal wall (Masterpieces, p. 461). Dérpfeld protested on the ground that 
no traces of such a wall existed (Ath. Mitt. 1897, p. 164). But the existence of the wall was fully demon- 
strated by the American investigations (Stevens and Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 156-161, pl. I), and thus 
made it clearer than ever before that the Erechtheum was the lineal successor of the poros temple. 
On the other hand, Dérpfeld still protests against the restoration of such a wall (Berl. Phil. W. 1928, 
1072-1073), on the ground that a mere difference in the heights of the orthostates on opposite sides of 
the room, such as exists on opposite sides of the west and northwest doorways (Erechtheum, pp. 58, 97), 
is insufficient evidence. But it may be pointed out that the case is not that of a mere difference in 
orthostate heights which could have been compensated by the upper courses; the bottoms of the ortho- 
states, that is, the actual floor levels, differ by 0.059 m. 

3 On the affinity between treasuries and tombs, see Couch, Treasuries of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 
4, 26, 30, 38. .- 

‘In the poros temple the westernmost room is of a depth equal to that of the inner chambers. 

‘It is generally admitted, even by Dérpfeld (Ath. Mitt. 1887, pp. 41-42, 202; 1897, pp. 166, 178; 
1911, p. 46; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 15), that the poros temple was intended to be demolished, on the 
ground that the Caryatid Porch would never have been erected, facing a blank wall, if the survival of 
the latter could have been foreseen. 
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On the west, however, the position of the wall still remained undecided; it was 
apparently hoped that the tomb of Kekrops, of which the eastern limit is indicated 
by the change from smoothed exposed surface to rough concealed surface in the 
north foundation of the pores temple (opposite the east jamb of the little doorway 
to the Caryatid Porch),' might be shifted or rebuilt. For this reason the erection of 
the west foundations was deferred until the end, and work was begun at the North 
Porch, continuing eastward, then southward along the east facade,? and back along 
the south flank until the core of the tomb of Kekrops barred further progress. 
The foundation of the west wall, not bonded with the main structure at either end, 
was therefore laid 2 Attic feet east of its proposed position.* The inner southwest 
corner of the west room cleared the tomb merely by a matter of inches; traces of 
some peculiar construction inside the southwest corner of the room may even repre- 
sent an interpenetration of tomb and temple.‘ And the west cross wall, as a com- 
promise, was laid 1 Attic foot east of its proposed position, and the Caryatid Porch 
was correspondingly reduced in width, this being the final project G (Fig. 4). Like- 
wise in the east cella the level of the pavement was as yet so uncertain, in view of the 
fact that the temporary baldachino sill was 2.01 m. below the east stylobate, that 
the inner faces of the walls were not provided with the usual dado (orthostate) 
course.° Furthermore, the temporary preservation of the baldachino entailed the 
survival of the prehistoric terrace wall, so that no proper foundations could be laid 
for the east cross wall; and even the flank walls were built up to a certain height with- 
out proper bonding with the cross wall,’ which seems to have been inserted only at 
the last moment. 

Such were the conditions when Herodotus revised his History, and probably even 
revisited Athens, after the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. He mentions two 
temples which he actually saw on the Acropolis, the “‘megaron facing toward the 
west”’ (V, 77) and “‘the temple of Erechtheus . . . in which are the olive tree and 
the sea” (VIII, 55). But the adyton-megaron (presumably facing east) he men- 
tions only in connection with past occurrences (V, 72; VIII, 53).7 Even of the ad- 
joining burnt walls he is careful to say that they survived down to his time (xai é 
éué), a phrase which suggests that they may have been cleared away before his last 
visit, and that he saw them only before his departure for Thurioi in 443 B.c. But 
the temple of Erechtheus he introduces as something hitherto unmentioned, and in 


1 Holland, A.J.A. 1924, p. 15 (cf. p. 2, fig. 1); Paton, Erechtheum, p. 136. 

? For the general southward direction of work on the east foundations, see Holland, A.J. 1924, 
pp. 17-18. 

3 Holland, A.J.A. 1924, p. 427; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 167-169. 

‘Stevens (Erechtheum, pp. 169-171, pl. I, XV) suggests that this construction at the southwest 
corner was the salt sea of Poseidon. But the latter would seem most inappropriately situated in direct 
contact with the tomb; it is even within the area of the earlier tomb construction. The salt sea is more 
probably to be located at the middle of the west room (Erechtheum, p. 171, n. 1), where the rock shows 
the deepest depressions, thus supplying the reason for the off-centering of the west door of the temple. 

5 On the absence of the orthostates and the problem of the floor level, see Stevens and Paton, Erech- 
theum, pp. 148, 150. 

® On the absence of proper bonding in the lower parts of the flank walls, see Holland, A.J.A. 1924, p. 
433; Stevens and Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 146-148. 

7 Dorpfeld (Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 12) suggests that Herodotus also saw the east cella; but there is 
nothing in the latter passages to indicate autopsy. 
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the present tense; it was in existence when he introduced the final revisions into his 
work. This allusion of Herodotus to the Erechtheum, taken in conjunction with 
the monumental and religious evidence for the absence of an earlier temple on this 
site, corroborates the deductions from the style and from the decree of Kallias, that 
the beginnings of the Erechtheum antedate the Peloponnesian War.' And we also 
learn that, even at this early date, the Erechtheum was known by its popular name, 
though officially it was the “temple in which is the Ancient Image,”’ or, for short, the 
“Ancient Temple.”’? 

The intermittent stages of the work on the Erechtheum, between 432 and 409 
B.c., cannot be distinguished or dated. It is probable that much of the detail was 
designed and executed between 421 and 415 B.c. The final stages of the work, in 
409-407 B.c., are well known to us from the building inscriptions; and we now see 
that minor operations must have been protracted until 405 B.c. The east cella was 
roofed and ready to receive offerings in 408 B.c.; and the Ancient Image was now 
definitely housed.* In the present Erechtheum, as in the poros temple, we may 
conclude that Erechtheus was likewise worshipped in the east cella. The eventual 
use of the west rooms, to which Mnesikles had hoped to transfer the Opisthodomos, 
may be inferred from the description by Pausanias. The latter, entering the “so- 
called Erechtheum,’—by which he means the whole building which he afterwards 
designates as “the temple of Athena,”’—by the main north doorway, mentions first 
an altar of Zeus Hypatos before the entrance, presumably in the paved court east of 
the North Porch. On entering, he notes in succession three altars, that of Poseidon 
on which sacrifices were made to Erechtheus, a second of Boutes, and a third of 


Hephaestus. That of Poseidon was presumably the structure over the trident 
marks, called in the inscription the altar of the Thyechoés.‘’ The altars of Boutes 
and Hephaestus were presumably in the two adjoining rooms of the central division 


1! As noted above, it has been the general assumption that Herodotus was referring to a hypothetical 
older Erechtheum. 

2 The recently discovered inventory of 369/8 B.c. (I.G. II 2, 1424a) now supplies conclusive evidence 
that the Ancient Temple and the Opisthodomos were different localities, since they are separately 
listed (Kolbe, Berl. Phil. W. 1931, pp. 76 ff.; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 131-132). It is true that one 
might still interpret the Ancient Temple as the east cella, and the Opisthodomos as the western portion, 
of the poros temple. But at this point the inventories again come to our assistance. We have seen 
(A.J.A. 1932, p. 168) that the material stored in the Opisthodomos before the fire of 377/6 was trans- 
ferred to the Parthenon (presumably) and to the Ancient Temple, that is, undoubtedly to other build- 
ings; there would be no point in transferring material from the west half to the east half of a burnt 
poros temple. This transference in 377/6 B.c. combines with the separate lists of the Ancient Temple 
and Opisthodomos in 369/8 B.c. to show that they were separate structures. And, with the western 
portion of the poros temple identified as the Opisthodomos, the Ancient Temple could only have been 
the Erechtheum. 

3 Dérpfeld originally admitted that Strabo and Pausanias saw the Ancient Image in the Erech- 
theum, and assumed that Strabo made an incomprehensible mistake in calling it the Ancient Temple 
(Ath. Mitt. 1887, pp. 40, 43, 48-49, 58, 191-192, 195, 199). Later, however, he argued that the an- 
cient image always remained in the poros temple and that both Strabo and Pausanias saw it here, 
Strabo’s reference to the Ancient Temple thus being correct (Ath. Mitt. 1897, pp. 171-178); he now be- 
gan to urge his theory that there never had been a cult of Athena in the Erechtheum, except possibly 
for a few years during repairs after the fire of 406 B.c. 

4 Petersen (Burgtempel, pp. 96-97) and Paton (Erechtheum, pp. 318, 484, 490-491) prefer to identify 
the altar of the Thyechois with that of Zeus Hypatos. The suggestion that it may have been that of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus was made by Michaelis (Jb. Arch. I. 1902, p. 17). 
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of the temple,' on the walls of which Pausanias saw the paintings of the Boutadai; 
a scholiast on Aristeides says that these were “behind (the cella of) the goddess.” 
The well containing sea-water would have been in the west chamber, the Prostomi- 
aion. After viewing this, Pausanias returns through the north doorway, where his 
attention is called to the relationship between Poseidon’s salt sea and the trident 
marks under his altar. He must then have retraced his way up the northern steps 
to the east portico; for he next mentions the Ancient Image within the east cella, the 
golden lamp of Kallimachos, and various dedications. 

Beside the Erechtheum the western portion of the poros temple continued to 
survive, now shorn of its ruined eastern cella; the cleared platform at the east hence- 
forth served, apparently, merely for the exposition of stelae. How long it continued 
to exist, we cannot be certain. The allusion of Xenophon’s interpolator to the 
madaws vews (old or disused temple) seems clearly to refer to this structure,? and 
hence to show that it existed either in 406 or in 377/6 B.c. Our study of the dates 
of the fires has suggested that the later date is the more probable one, and that the 
fires of Xenophon and Demosthenes, in the old temple and the Opisthodomos re- 
spectively, were one and the same. This is favored also by the identification of the 
western part of the poros temple with the Opisthodomos; for the latter was in use in 
398/7 B.c. (1.G. II?, 1388+ 1408), so that, if the fire had occurred in 406 B.c., it must 
have been repaired immediately and have been followed by other fires in 394-391 
and 377/6 B.c. (solution a), or by one other fire in 377/6 B.c. (solution c),* the mul- 
tiplicity of fires in either case being improbable. It would seem that the only 
disturbance in 406 B.c. was the passage of the decree concerning the melting of the 
offerings of precious metal, and the resulting concentration of the remainder from 
the Opisthodomos, from the Ancient Temple, and from the “Parthenon” proper, 
in the Hundred-foot Cella. 

Thenceforward we have no evidence of change until 377/6 B.c. The surrender of 
Athens to Lysander on April 24, 404 B.c., had been immediately followed by the 
dissolution of the board of Hellenotamiae, and by the amalgamation of the boards of 
treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods; and under their united administration the 
Opisthodomos continued to serve as a storeroom for sacred property. The dedica- 
tion of offerings in the Erechtheum (Ancient Temple) had been resumed in 394/3 
B.C., with the revival of prestige after Conon’s victory off Cnidos. A further con- 
sequence of this increase of wealth had been the division of responsibility between 
the boards of treasurers, again separated in 385 B.c. And finally, after eight, years 
of irregular book-keeping between 385 and 377/6 B.c., the treasurers of this last year 
took advantage of the situation to carry out the unfortunate speculation which 
ended with the incendiary fire in the Opisthodomos, and the unroofing both of this 


1 Dérpfeld assumes that, when the Ancient Image was temporarily transferred to the east cella of the 
Erechtheum after the fire of 406 B.c., the altars of Poseidon-Erechtheus, Boutes, and Hephaestus were 
brought with it; and that when the Ancient Image was restored to the poros temple the three altars 
remained behind in the east cella of the Erechtheum. 

2 We must concur in Dérpfeld’s generally accepted argument that radaés could never have been 
employed of the new Erechtheum; cf. Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 1902, pp. 22-23; Capps, Cl. Phil. 1907, 
p. 34, note; Frickenhaus, Bonn. Jb. 1909, p. 28; Paton, Erechtheum, p. 460. 

* For the list of variant solutions, see A.J.A. 1932, p. 172. 
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building and of the neighboring Erechtheum. The Erechtheum was immediately 
roofed in temporary fashion, and some of the material from the Opisthodomos was 
placed here, the rest in the Parthenon; the new treasurers, instead of committing 
themselves as to the material handed over by their predecessors, commenced a fresh 
inventory. A complete restoration of the Erechtheum, with some changes in the 
design of the west wall (the insertion of windows) and roof (the addition of rampant 
antefixes), soon followed; part of the material was contributed by the new allies (as 
Carpathos). The Opisthodomos, likewise, must have been temporarily restored, 
and, now completely secularized, was placed under the charge of a new secular officer, 
the treasurer of the Demos; of the sacred property, only the minting apparatus and a 
few broken articles remained. 

Shortly afterward, probably at the time of the reforms of Androtion in 358 B.c., 
the last sacred objects in the Opisthodomos, and apparently the bullion and other 
treasure as well, were transferred to the Parthenon and the Chalkotheke. At 
this moment the Opisthodomos disappears from history; we may conclude that the 
last vestiges of the poros temple, the Old Temple of Athena, were then demolished. 

Bett DInsMoor 
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NECROLOGY 


Dr. Gustave Le Bon, archaeologist and historian 
as well as sociologist, physician and naturalist, 
died in December, 1931, at the age of ninety-one. 
The books of his earlier years which met with 
great success were La Civilisation des Arabes, Les 
Civilisations de l'Orient and Les Monuments de 
Inde. 

Anatole De Charmasse, president of the Société 
éduenne, died at the age of ninety-seven, early in 
1932. He was the author of numerous works on 
archaeology and history in the Mémoirs of the 
society. 

Sir Arthur Cowley, Semitic scholar who ren- 
dered eminent service as librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, died in October, 1931. He was Corres- 
pondant de l’Académie des Inscriptions. His 
principal works are as follows: L’original hébreu 


1 The department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor David M. 
Robinson, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
SamuEL E. Bassett, Professor Carroitu N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Professor 
Sipney N. Deane, Professor Rospert E. DEN- 
GLER, Dr. Donan, Dr. Vuapruir J. 
FewkeEs, Professor Joun W. Fuiicut, Professor 
N. Fow er, Professor S. Gru- 
MAN, Mr. E. Bioren Gertze, Dr. STEPHEN B. 
Luce, Professor RatpH VAN DeEMAN MaGorrtn, 
Professor CLARENCE MANNING, Professor ELMER 
T. MERRILL, Professor Joun C. Professor 
Kennetn Scort, Professor JoHN SHAPLEY, 
Professor EpHrarm E. Speiser, Professor Francis 
J. Tscuan, Professor AxEL J. Professor 
F, Weser, Professor FrEp V. WINNETT, 
and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number 
of the JourNAL material published after June 30, 
1932. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see 
Vol. xxxiv, 1, p. 124 and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 


de l’ Ecclésiastique (avec Neubauer, 1897), Complé- 
ment au catalogue des mss. hébreux de la Bodleienne, 
Papyrus Araméens (avec Sayce, 1908), La Liturgie 
Samaritaine (2 vols., 1909), Documents juifs du 
temps d’ Ezra (1919), Les Hittites (1920). 

Georges Charles-Marie Cumont, who died at 
the age of seventy-nine in November, 1931, a 
lawyer by profession, was the greatest expert on 
Gallic and Merovingian coinage in Belgium and 
has left a number of works and brochures, of 
which the Baron de Loé has given the list 
(Bull. des Musées royaux, 1931, p. 174). He wasa 
member of the commission of surveillance of 
Belgian museums and made important donations 
to them. 

Father Delatre, archpriest of the primacy, 
honorary canon of Carthage and dean of the 
French correspondants de I’Institut (1890), died 
at Carthage in January, 1932, at the age of eighty- 
two. For over fifty years he worked in the ex- 
ploration of Carthage, and published in 1900 an 
illustrated catalogue of the Carthaginian and 
Christian antiquities at Byrsa in the Musée 
Lavigerie, of which he was the director. He was 
the author of numerous archaeological studies. 

Stephane Gsell, professor at the Collége de 
France and member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, died early in 1932 at the age of sixty-eight. 
His book on Domitian (1894) was one of his 
earliest works. For forty years he lived in Al- 
giers and devoted himself to the history of Algeria 
from prehistoric times to the Arab conquest. 
Outstanding among his works is his Histoire 
ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord (1913-). 

Roger Miller Jones, Professor of Greek at the 
Johns Hopkins University, was drowned July 22, 
1932. He was well known for his articles on 
Plato and Neo-Platonism and for hismonograph on 
Platonism in Plutarch. He was only 46 years old. 

Paul Kristeller, one of the greatest experts on 
the beginning of engraving, died at Meersburg on 
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the Bodensee in October, 1931. He was the 
author of a work in English on Mantegna (1901) 
and of a History of Engraving (1905). Since 1906 
he directed for the Graphische Gesellschaft a series 
of monographs on engraving. 

Guillaume Des Marez, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, died in November, 1931. He 
was preéminently the historian of Brussels and of 
Brabant, and made studies of the economic life of 
Flemish villages in the Middle Ages. He was 
equally active in the restoration of edifices, and 
wrote also a Guide Illustré of Brussels. His most 
original works, however, are his scattered mono- 
graphs, of which a collection should be made. 

Paul Masqueray, distinguished scholar in the 
field of Greek poetry and metrics, for forty years a 
member of the Faculté des Lettres of Bordeaux, 
died in October, 1931. 

Wilfred Pirt Mustard, Professor of Latin at the 
Johns Hopkins University (1907-1932), died on 
July 30, 1932, at the age of sixty-eight (born 
February 18, 1864, at Uxbridge, Canada). He 
was an associate editor of the American Journal of 
Philology, author of Classical Echoes in Tennyson, 
and of six volumes of studies in the field of the 
Renaissance Latin Pastoral. He was interested 
in the Roman ruins of Southern France, and often 
gave public lectures on them. Cf. A.J.P. LIII, 
pp. 287-296. 

The Abbé Francois Nau, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the Institut catholique de Paris and 
Professor of Syriac at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
died in September, 1931. With Mgr. Griffin he 
undertook the publication of the Patrologia 
Orientalis, of which twenty-two volumes have ap- 
peared. Among his other works is a monograph 
on Nestorios (1911). 

Ferdinand Noack.—Brief appreciations of the 
services to archaeology, especially through the 
German Archaeological Institute, of Ferdinand 
Noack and Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
who died on September 21 and 24, 1931, and a 
fuller account of the character and achievements 
of the former, which was addressed to the Berlin 
Archaeological Society commemorative 
meeting on November 15, are given in Jb. Arch. I. 
1931, (end) and in the Arch. Anz. 1931, cols. 
720-746. Noack’s extraordinarily fruitful career 
was remarkable alike for the wide range of his 
activities and for the profound insight which 
made possible his many striking and significant 
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discoveries, and this insight in turn was the result 
of a highly gifted artistic and poetic nature work- 
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ing with indefatigable industry in assembling and 
applying all the evidence, from every source, 
which could bear on the subject in hand. After 
student years which included work under Wilamo- 
witz and a visit to Italy, in which his study of 
mediaeval art was concentrated on the legend of 
the Birth of Christ, he was inspired by Wilhelm 
Doerpfeld to make ancient architecture his life 
work, and he mastered the art so thoroughly that 
he was independent of technical assistance in his 
explorations. These began with a study of the 
cities and citadels of Acarnania and Aetolia for 
light on their political and social history. In 
Boeotia he recognized a prehistoric fortified 
palace in the midst of Lake Copais as the lost 
Arne of Homer. He made a study of earlier types 
of habitation, and when the world of Cretan 
civilization was opened this, too, was included in 
his work on Homeric Palaces. Called to Alexan- 
dria in 1898, he succeeded in the almost impossible 
task of tracing the mathematical layout of the 
original city under the accumulated disturbances 
of the intervening centuries. In 1906, in the 
Ceramicus at Athens he found, beneath the 
suspiciously well-built so-called wall of Themis- 
tocles, foundations which bear out Thucydides’ 
description of the panic haste in which this 
fortification was thrown together, and incidentally 
recovered one of the finest of Attic grave-stelae. 
For many years he studied the extremely compli- 
cated architectural history of the sanctuary at 
Eleusis and with incredible patience and skill 
brought order out of seeming chaos, though he 
never got so far as to determine the exact form of 
the mysteries themselves. On a renewed visit to 
the spot in 1921, a sudden inspiration revealed to 
him the meaning of certain column stations and 
with that the whole building plan of Ictinus, 
which was never carried to completion. This 
plan involved the use of stone columns with a 
wooden roof, a technique to which the builders of 
Christian basilicas went back centuries later in 
preference to the vaulted architecture of secular 
buildings. In a late visit to Italy he applied his 
method of minute observation and measurement 
to the elucidation of the S. W. corner of the ruins 
of Pompeii and began a similar study of the 
Palatine at Rome, which was cut short by death. 
Beside these and many smaller direct contribu- 
tions to our archaeological knowledge, such as the 
definite proof of the identity of the Lemnian 
Athena (see A.J.A. xxxvi, 1932, p. 179), Noack 
greatly increased the facilities for the study in the 
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four universities with which he was connected by 
establishing museums of casts at Jena and Kiel 
and a vase collection at Tiibingen, and, through 
the enlargement and new installation of the col- 
lection of casts in Berlin, the most complete in 
Germany. In his last visit to Italy he made a 
study of the triumphal arch, that peculiar com- 
bination of gateway and statue base, for its 
spiritual origin and significance rather than as an 
architectural product, and this was the aspect of 
any problem that interested him most. As in- 
structor, public lecturer, and as presiding officer 
of the Berlin Archaeological Society in succession 
to Dragendorff, he showed always the same quali- 
ties of modesty and self-effacement. 

Lewis Bayles Paton (born June 27, 1864), 
Nettleton Professor in the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, died on January 24 of this year. 
He was a distinguished scholar in the oriental 
field, and for nearly thirty years summarized a 
large percentage of the oriental articles in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY. He was 
for a time associate editor. He was director of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusa- 
lem in 1903-1904. He published Early History of 
Syria and Palestine, Jerusalem in Bible Times, 
Esther, Early Religion of Israel, Spiritism and Cult 


of the Dead in Antiquity, and contributed numer- 
ous articles to archaeological journals and dic- 


tionaries. Cf. Bull. Hart. Sem. Foundation, 
XVIII, 4. 

Bénard De Pontois, former officer of the marine 
and founder of the Museum of Penmarch, died in 
November, 1931. Besides hisarticles his works are 
La presqu’ile de la Torche (1919), Fouilles en pays 
Bigouden (1922), Le Finistére préhistorique (1929). 

Stanley Lane Poole died at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1931, at the age of seventy-seven. He was 
an orientalist and archaeologist, a member of a 
family of orientalists. He worked for some time 
in the British Museum and occupied himself with 
the catalogue of oriental coins of that museum. 
He was entrusted with various missions in Egypt, 
and on his return became Professor of Arabic at 
Dublin. Among his works are Mohammedan 
Dynasties, The Art of the Saracens in Egypt (1886), 
Cairo Fifty Years Ago (1896), biographies of 
Aurengzeb and Babour and Histories of the Moors 
in Spain (1887). 

Kare Wessely (born in Vienna in 1860), the 
distinguished Egyptologist and papyrologist, died 
in that city in November, 1931. He was the 
author of about four hundred articles and books. 
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Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Professor of Latin in 
Princeton University and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Classics since 1926, died at his home 
in Princeton on May 22, 1932. Professor Wheeler 
was born August 12, 1871, at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. He was graduated from Yale in 1893 and 
there received the Doctor’s degree in 1896, re- 
maining there as instructor in Latin until 1900, 
when he was called to Bryn Mawr College. He 
accepted a call to Princeton University in 1925. 
Professor Wheeler’s special interest in recent years 
had been centered upon Plautus, and at the time 
of his death a critical edition of the Epidicus was 
understood to be nearly ready for publication. 
In former years he contributed summaries to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY in the field 
of Numismatics. 

Carlo Zuretti, born in 1865, died in Milan on 
October 16, 1931. He taught successively at 
Torino, Palermo and Milan, and was a member of 
the Lombard Institute. He wrote numerous 
philological notes and literary studies on Greek 
and Latin authors, especially on Aristophanes. 
He published an index of the Greek manuscripts 
at Torino not contained in the catalogue of 
Pasini, collaborated in preparing the Catalogue of 
Alchemical Manuscripts and described those of 
Italy (1927) and of Spain (1928). At the time of 
his death he was completing the catalogue of the 
Greek astrological manuscripts of the Escurial. 
In his critical edition of the anonymous treatise 
De re metallica (1930), he displayed in the highest 
degree his ability as a philologist. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Breaking of Eggshells.—In R.A. xxxv, 1932, 
pp. 97-102, S. REmNnacu gives a new and doubtless 
correct interpretation of the passage in Pliny’s 
Natural History (XXVIII, 19) which tells how egg- 
shells from which the contents have been sucked 
are broken so that the one who has sucked the egg 
may not become the object of imprecations. 
Reinach shows how in literature and art eggs are 
represented as part of the diet of the serpent or 
serpents of the Roman household, serpents which 
are divine. If the serpent was deceived by an un- 
broken but empty eggshell he might take ven- 
geance on the offender who had failed to break the 
shell. 

A Chronological Table of Prehistory.—In 
Antiquity, vi, 1932, pp. 185-205 and supplement 
is published an interesting table or map by Mites 
Burkitt and V. Gorpon The Eolithic, 
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Lower Palaeolithic, Middle Palaeolithic, Upper 
Palaeolithic, Mesolithic Periods, Fossil Man, 
Neolithic Period, Copper and Bronze Ages, Iron 
Age, Hallstatt Period, La Téne Period, Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, Aegean Cultures, Beakers, Mega- 
lithic Tombs are the topics discussed in the text. 
To this is appended an index to the chronological 
table which tabulates the material for all countries 
from the Eolithic Age to the Roman period. 
Juridical Fossils—In R.A. xxxv, 1932, pp. 
83-96, S. Rernacn discusses the symbolism of 
footwear with legal value in India, Palestine and 
Gaul and the institution of the fille épiclére among 
people of Aryan tongue and among Semites. He 
considers both institutions as juridical fossils 
whose source he would find in the megalithic 
civilization which has left its monuments from 
Finistére to India. It was this civilization which 
might be designated as Pelasgic, which he believes 
taught mankind in the name of religious beliefs to 
exert itself in great works and to obey. 
Excavations of Puy-de-Lacan—In R.A. 
xxxv, 1932, pp. 1-21 (2 maps and 15 figs.), 
L. and H. Kipper describe their excavations at 
the grotto of Puy-de-Lacan in 1929 and 1930. A 
great quantity of silex instruments was found, and 


especially interesting was the discovery of fifty 
fragments of stone or terra cotta bearing signs. 
The grotto was inhabited in the palaeolithic, 
neolithic, gallo-roman and merovingian periods 
and even later. 


EGYPTIAN AND ORIENTAL 


Meydiim.—The Coxe Expedition of the Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. ALan Rowe, has completed its third 
season at Meydim. Two tombs of the Ptolemaic 
period yielded important material for the history 
of the site, including some fine amulets. About 
thirty tombs in the Eighteenth Dynasty cemetery 
were found to be generally T-shaped with a 
rectangular pit and a small chamber at the bot- 
tom. The finds here included alabaster and 
faience eye-paint pots and some Aegean pottery of 
the Late Bronze Age. North of the great pyramid 
was a large cemetery with late burials dating from 
the Ptolemaic era to the early Christian centuries. 
The Ptolemaic burials were placed in chambers at 
the bottom of rather shallow pits, and, although 
they had not been robbed, the coffins were 
crushed by rock falls. Some graves contained as 
many as sixteen coffins. The heads of many of 
the mummies were placed in beautifully painted 
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cartonnage masks made of sheets of waste papy- 
rus, pressed together and folded; these sheets 
were inscribed in demotic and Greek. An in- 
teresting Ptolemaic pottery coffin, of slipper shape, 
had a lattice-like ornament painted on the outside 
to represent the outer wrappings of a mummy. 
The late Ptolemaic and early Roman tombs were 
characterized by an enormous quantity of objects 
of all kinds. Some of the bodies of the early 
Christian burials were embalmed, and a peculiar 
feature of those found in brick-lined graves (with- 
out coffins) was that in addition to being dressed 
in brightly colored garments, they sometimes had 
a mass of small pieces of sheepskin, dyed yellow, 
piled up over the head to a height in certain cases 
of over a foot. 

A sculptor’s trial piece of considerable interest 
was found in the great quarry near the pyramid. 
It is of limestone and shows the upper part of the 
figure of a man with a long, curved beard and a, 
close-fitting cap or wig, above which are the 
horns of a ram and two plumes with curved ends, 
somewhat similar to that seen in the Sinai relief of 
Snefru. Mr. Rowe reads the name “‘Snefru,” the 
first king of the fourth dynasty (c. 2900 B.c.), on 
the right-hand side of the stone, and he is certain, 
from the position in which the latter was found in 
the quarry used for building Snefru’s pyramid, 
that it is contemporary with that king. It may, 
therefore, be supposed that the relief represents 
Snefru in the guise of a god, and hence the piece 
may be considered to be of no little archaeological 
importance.—An Egyptian schoolboy’s exercise 
written on a potsherd and giving the Coptic 
alphabet and the word “Aphouas,” an agricul- 
tural wooden winnowing fan, and a hoard of over 
2000 Byzantine coins have also been found. 

About two and a half miles north of the 
pyramid, a great brick wall was discovered, with 
buttresses at irregular intervals along it. The 
wall, which is perhaps of Roman origin, has been 
traced for only a short distance, but it appears to 
go in the general direction of ancient Philadelphia, 
in the Fayim. See also University Museum 
Bulletin, January, March, and April, 1932; and 
Illustrated London News, April 9, 1932, pp. 536- 
539. 

Nubia.—An expedition of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment under Mr. Water B. Emery has ex- 
cavated a group of Mounds of Goha in the desert 
on the east bank of the Nile, south of Abu-Simbel. 
These were tumuli erected in the late Roman pe- 
riod by an Ethiopian people over their subter- 
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ranean tombs. Especially interesting was a fine 
set of silver and jewelled horse-harness, and a sad- 
dle of wood covered with red leather and a blue- 
dyed sheepskin. The head-stall, reins, and bit 
are of silver, with lions’ heads inlaid with garnet 
eyes and ivory tongues. Around the neck was a 
collar of cowrie shells, and below this a set of 
bronze bells. Other finds include a bronze figure 
of Apollo holding aloft a pair of lamps, a gaming 
board of wood with silver fittings and ivory inlay, 
beneath which was found a leather bag containing 
ebony and ivory dice and a dice-box; a great treas- 
ure-chest of wood inlaid with painted ivory panels 
representing figures from Egyptian or Greek 
mythology and fitted with a bronze lock; a silver 
plate (18 inches in diameter) with a composite 
classical god wrought in relief combining Vulcan, 
Mercury, Mars and Hercules, a circular shield of 
bull-hide stamped with a decorative design, a 
deep silver bowl decorated in the center with 
doves and fishes, and several fine metal vases, all 
of the Roman period. Illustrated London News, 
June 11, 1932, pp. 954-957. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


Archaeological Results and Problems in Iraq.— 
The past year has again helped push back the 


bounds of Mesopotamian history into the fourth 
millennium s.c. Ten different expeditions— 
English, French, German and American—have 
been working in different parts, making discover- 
ies and accumulating tablets and other material 
for study. The various early civilizations dis- 
closed by excavation have become more clearly 
defined and their interrelations better understood. 
A distinction is made between the lowland civiliza- 
tion of the great river valleys and the mixed 
culture, strongly influenced by the neighboring 
highlands, of the plains between the Tigris and 
the parallel mountain ranges. To the Sumerian 
civilization of lower Mesopotamia known from 
excavations at Lagash (Tello), Ur, Nippur, Kish, 
and Shurruppak, six preliminary stages have been 
added by examination of the strata in Eanna, the 
sanctuary of the goddess Innin (Ishtar), at Uruk. 
In the sixth or earliest period, the oldest known 
ziggurat was built in the sanctuary of Anu, with a 
temple on the summit and another at the foot, 
expressing the Sumerian belief in a heaven in the 
sky from which the deity must descend in two 
stages to dwell among his people on earth. To 
the fifth stage at Eanna belongs a temple with 
limestone foundations, which indicate a migration 
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from the hill-country into the clay-soiled lowland, 
perhaps the first of such movements of population 
on a large scale to which the high development of 
Sumerian culture was largely due. Two distinct 
racial types appear from this time on in seal- 
prints and sculpture. The succeeding fourth 
period saw a great advance in architecture and 
ornament and the first inscriptions in pictographic 
characters on clay tablets, some of the signs being 
like those found at Susa, the Elamite capital. 
The next period corresponds with that found at 
Jemdet Nasr near Kish. This whole archaic 
series leads up to the time of the first dynasty of 
Ur, about 3000 B.c. This late Sumerian culture, 
which was eventually succeeded by the empire of 
Sargon of Agade, was at this time flourishing and 
widespread, being found recently, among other 
places, at Chaffadji on the Diala near its junction 
with the Tigris. Points awaiting elucidation are 
the relation of the late Sumerian to the Elamite 
culture, the history of the epoch following Sargon, 
the material aspect of Old Babylonian, to which 
the laws of Hammurabi relate, and the connection 
between Old and New Babylonian. The forma- 
tion of Assyrian culture by a fusion of Hurrian and 
Babylonian elements is indicated at Nuzi, near 
Kirkuk. Parthian ruins have been found at 
Assos and at Seleucia on the Tigris along with 
Hellenistic, but so far no Seleucid remains. The 
Sassanid period is illustrated by a palace at Kish, 
and excavations at Ctesiphon on the Tigris are 
expected to uncover relics of the Sassanid, early 
Christian and Islamitic periods. J. JoRDAN, 
Arch. Anz. 1931, cols. 596-604. 

Kish, Iraq.—The magnificent swimming pool of 
a 1500-year-old Royal Palace has been found at 
Kish, the great city in the middle of the desert of 
Iraq, which is believed to be the oldest city in the 
world. The wonderful circulatory water system 
which supplied the pool with constantly fresh 
water is just like our most ““modern”’ swimming 
baths, and this one was built 1500 years ago. Ac- 
cording to Professor Lanepon, director of the 
Oxford Expedition, “we found last year two of the 
Royal palaces of the Sassanian kings dating from 
the early Persian period about 400 a.p. One of 
them was the Palace of Bahram Gor, who is men- 
tioned by Omar Khayyam. We thought then 
that another one was not far away and Mr. 
Watelin and the expedition have now completely 
exposed it. The outstanding feature of the build- 
ing is the great swimming pool in the courtyard. 
This is a really wonderful structure completely 
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lined with brick. It is about 45 ft. long and 36 ft. 
wide and it had a most elaborate hydraulic water 
supply. Water was forced in at one end by 
ingeniously using a difference in ground levels and 
at the other end was the outflow drain. By care- 
ful adjustment the water level was kept at the 
required height with a gentle flow of water con- 
stantly passing through the pool.” 

“The great drains are made of tiles and joined 
together with cement—again in the ‘modern’ 
manner—and the entire arrangements indicate a 
high degree of engineering skill. In the palace it- 
self we have found a magnificent collection of 
enamelled ware—cups and vases finished in a 
fascinating blue glaze. Some of them are made 
in the form of animals and they are excellent 
examples of potters’ craft at this period. For the 
first time a complete set of Sassanian pottery has 
been found on one site. There are also many 


terra cotta heads of men and women—probably 
inhabitants of the city—and they will give us 
some idea of what these people looked like. 
very good piece is a vigorous study of a warrior 


One 


drawing his sword. The jewellery, too, is quite 
good. There are rings of rock crystal and car- 
nelian, all set with silver, earrings of solid gold 
and necklaces of precious stones. None of the 
magnificent sculpture like that which we found in 
the palaces last year has appeared, so far, however. 
Nearby, a large Sassanian private house has been 
cleared and another complete set of pottery 
recovered.” 

An interesting feature was the large number of 
Babylonian seals of all periods which was found. 
Now the last Babylonian dynasty ended several 
centuries before, so the Sassanians apparently col- 
lected these seals and used them as ornaments. 
The expedition has now determinated that the 
Sassanians had a great city at Kish, and the ruins, 
which extend over half a mile to the east, are all 
Sassanian buildings. Exploration of these will 
have to wait until another year. Interesting and 
important as these discoveries are, they are com- 
paratively small jobs in relation to the real work 
of the expedition, which is the excavation of the 
great temple site. Two hundred men have been 
working there each season for ten years, and the 
work involves great engineering difficulties. 

The whole of the west side of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
temple has now been exposed, and also the north 
side of the Sumerian temple underneath it, which 
was built about 3000 B.c. It is this lower temple 
which has the two great stage towers. These 
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gigantic structures are built of solid brick and one 
of them was over 200 feet high. They are one of 
the mysteries of Kish. They may be tombs, like 
the pyramids of Egypt which they greatly re- 
semble, but at present we do not know. 

An important point discovered at Kish is that 
when the city was reconstructed by the Sumerians, 
and the State Towers rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the sacred area of the temple was even larger than 
in the Neo-Babylonian period. Though the ex- 
pedition is now approaching the whole temple 
area at a depth low enough to expose the Sumerian 
temple of 3000 B.c., there is still another temple 
below that. In running the trenches about 100 
inscribed tablets of the time of Hammurabi, the 
Amraphael mentioned in Genesis dated about 
2000 s.c. have been found. They seem to be 
mostly grammatical texts. 

In a mound west of the great temple about 100 
inscribed tablets were found of the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. They all appear to be docu- 
ments relating to the business life of the city, and 
will probably yield some interesting information. 

Mr. Gerald Reitlinger and Mr. David Talbot 
Rice have also been working at Hira, 25 miles 
South of Babylon. They have found a very fine 
Christian Church, dated 300:.4.p. There are also 
several large, buildings of the pre-Islamic period. 
The decoration is exceptionally interesting: the 
doorways are ornamented with very elegant 
Gypsu sculptures, and the walls of the church are 
decorated with frescoes and coptic crosses in 
color. This early church shows that the Chris- 
tian missionaries made great progress in convert- 
ing the Arabs, and it is the first example of their 
architecture of which we know. A curious point 
is that, while the nave and the central chapel are 
orientated as one would expect, yet the plan of the 
church is very obviously constructed on the plan 
of the Neo-Babylonian Temple, thus illustrating 
the influence of Babylon in the early Christian era. 
Though contemporary with Kish, there is noth- 
ing Sassanian at Hira. Antiquity, VI (1932) pp. 
276-291. 

The sculpture tablets and decorations brought 
back by the expedition are now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 

Tell Asmar.—The first definite link between the 
ancient civilizations of India and Babylonia has 
been found in the Tigris Valley by excavators of 
The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. Digging in the ruins of the ancient city 
which flourished at the time of Abraham, about 
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2000 B.c., dated relics were found, which came un- 
mistakably from prehistoric India. Among them 
were seals, beads and pottery with the likenesses 
of elephants, rhinoceroses and crocodiles, none of 
which lived in Babylonia at that time. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Henry Franxrort, leader of the expe- 
dition, these objects came from Mohenjo-Daro, a 
vast city recently unearthed in the Indus Valley. 
Sir John Marshall, who has published Mohenjo- 
Daro and the Indus Civilization, 1931, agrees 
with Dr. Frankfort’s conclusion. 
VI (1932) pp. 257-260. 

Members of the University of Chicago expedi- 
tion returned to London to describe some of their 
findings to the International Congress of Pre- 
historic and Protohistoric Sciences. 

“These people had a complete banking sys- 
tem,” Dr. Frankfort told the Congress. “As 
early as 2800 B.c. they had carefully weighted ob- 
jects of gold and silver, and rings of silver as the 
money of the kingdom. It was the metal used 
for payment and for the measurement of value, 
and, although it was not minted, there is reason to 
believe this was the earliest money of which there 
isany record. The most notable building found 
was the palace of the ruler who was the vassal of 
Ur, of about 2300 B.c. Altogether 1400 tablets 
were found in the mudbrick ruins, all written in 
the Babylonian language, giving the King’s cor- 
respondence with his family and details of the 
palace life. Another discovery of great interest 
included the actual implements used in the an- 
cient fertility worship of Babylonia. Hitherto 
the nature of this religion has been guessed at 
from pictures and from the construction of buried 
buildings, but the first objects used in this worship 
were unearthed in the temple at Tell Asmar.” 

“At the site of Khafaji, near by, the Chicago 
investigators unearthed a fortified temple dating 
back to 2900 B.c., about the same period as the 
royal tombs of Ur. Scores of statuettes were 
found of a high order of workmanship, and there 
were also reliefs of horses, dating from a period 
900 years before the Hyksos or shepherd kings first 
brought horses into Palestine.” See also New 
York Times, August 2, 1932. 

Tell Billa, Iraq.—University Museum, Phila- 
delphia—Baghdad School expedition. In addi- 
tion to the Hurrian objects reported by Dr. E. A. 
Spetser in A.J.A. xxxvi, 1, extensive excavation 
of the Assyrian strata was undertaken. There 
was revealed a palace dedicated to Shalmaneser, 
son of Ashurnasirpal, while the second Assyrian 


Cf. Antiquity, 
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stratum was confirmed by its tablets as being of 
the period of Tiglath-Pileser I. The tablets of 
this period may be considered important not only 
for their content, but because of the considerable 
rarity of epigraphic material of the twelfth cen- 
tury B.c. Of interest is a tablet dealing with cer- 
tain goods sent to Nineveh through a broker 
whose name contains the Biblical element, 
Yakub— indicating activity by the Western 
Semites in the commercial life of Assyria as early 
as the time of Tiglath-Pileser I. Objects of 
various periods included seals of all periods— 
notably one of black diorite representing what is 
probably a Gilgamesh motive, many fine bronzes, 
glassware, beads, and gold and silver funerary 
jewelry. Noteworthy is a fine miniature bull, 
done in metallic haematite, red and blue, with 
bands of gold wound around the body and ending 
in a suspension loop above; it is a striking ex- 
ample of Achaemenian art, both in its conception 
and its execution. See also University Museum 
Bulletin, January and March, 1932, and Bulletin 
of the American School of Oriental Research, 
No. 46, April, 1932. 

Tepe Gawra, Iraq.—The University Museum, 
Philadelphia—Baghdad School—Dropsie College 
expedition, under Dr. E. A. Spetser, found during 
the 1931-32 season a township dating from the 
beginning of the fourth millennium B.c. The 
city had been built according to a carefully con- 
ceived plan, and contained many important 
architectural features the existence of which at so 
early a date had not hitherto been suspected. 
The settlement was grouped around an imposing 
forum. To the north were two shrines which 
were connected by such structures as bath houses 
and storage rooms. Near the center was a 
citadel, while the southern portion was occupied 
by private dwellings, which do not follow any 
stereotyped pattern. Communication was facili- 
tated by well laid-out streets, one of which was 
given over to the bazaar or market section. For 
times of siege the place was provided with a 
capacious reservoir nearly a hundred feet deep. 
All the walls were ornamented with beautifully 
constructed offsets, spaced symmetrically at regu- 
lar intervals. Vaulted antechambers provided 
access to the interiors of the houses. This archi- 
tectural refinement was made possible by the 
knowledge of the true arch, which apparently oc- 
curs at Gawra for the first time in history. 

The claim of Gawra VIII to its antiquity can 
be substantiated without much difficulty. Gawra 
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VI corresponds in date to the Royal Tombs of Ur 
—a conclusion based on study of the cylinder seals 
and bronzes. Gawra VIII is about five metres 
deeper than VI and is separated from it by an 
intermediate layer. Moreover, the civilizations 
of the two periods are so unmistakably different 
from one another that we should have to place 
Gawra VI about five hundred years later than 
VIII, even if the stratigraphical evidence were 
unavailable. 

As is natural in a neolithic settlement, there 
were considerable numbers of flint and obsidian 
implements, flint arrowheads, basalt maceheads, 
terra cotta and alabaster slingstones. The pre- 
dominant shape of the pottery, which was plenti- 
ful, is globular with splaying rim; wide and shallow 
dishes were also common. The most frequent 
color is dark grey, but there are also specimens in 
buff and in red engobage. Two- and even three- 
mouthed pots and spoons of reddish ware with 
long handles came to light. The usual figurines, 
whorls, and the like were found. Several thou- 
sand beads were collected. The seals and seal 


impressions are noteworthy : the representation of 
a deer attacked by a bird of prey affords an inter- 
esting parallel to the motive which became 
prominent in Scythian art and which, with varia- 


tions, was carried over into our own era. Among 
the 2000 objects constituting the American share 
from the second season is a seal from the eighth 
period (about 4000 B.c.), upon which a man and 
woman are slinking away from the darting tongue 
of a snake. Dr. Speiser believes that this fur- 
nishes definite proof that stories related to the 
Adam-and-Eve episode were known as early as 
4000 B.c. See also University Museum Bulletin, 
January and March, 1932, and New York Times, 
July 24, 1932. 

Ur Iraq.—During the 1931-32 season the joint 
expedition of the University Museum, Philadel- 
phia, and the British Museum found at Ur a re- 
markable Second Dynasty tomb. At the bottom 
of a rectangular shaft, sunk to a depth of about 
twenty feet, eighteen people were buried: three 
men, two children, and thirteen women. All the 
bodies were buried independently, though all 
must have been contemporary and one elaborate 
ritual must have served for all alike. Above the 
graves was spread a clay floor covering the whole 
area of the shaft; in it were fireplaces, and over the 
principal burial was a brick-walled enclosure 
wherein the remains of food were found. Above 
this came a thick packing of mud bricks and then 
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another floor, on which was a low wall forming a 
niche to enclose an altar. Rubbish filling, an- 
other floor with its altar, and a level of brick pack- 
ing completed the filling of the shaft. Evidently 
the burial had been completed by stages, each 
marked by its ceremonies of fire and sacrifice. 
Among the furnishings of the graves was a bitu- 
men model of a boat about five feet long, and a 
circular seal, carved with the figure of a bull and 
bearing an inscription in the Indus Valley script. 
Most of the women had gold ornaments and beads, 
while the men also were richly adorned with gold. 
However, no written records and no such riches 
as would justify considering these as royal tombs 
were found, yet the old royal tombs afford the 
only other instances of group burial at Ur. 

During the latter part of the season attention 
was largely devoted to the ziggurat. In 1924, the 
lowest stage built by Ur-Engur about 2400 B.c. 
was found intact, but everything above was ap- 
parently the work of Nabonidus, thus dating from 
the sixth century B.c. This year’s investigations 
showed that other rulers were active in the build- 
ing of the ziggurat and revealed the remains of 
Ur-Engur’s construction as far up as the third 
stage, thus giving the approximate dimensions of 
the top stage, which apparently was so small that 
the shrine upon it quite possibly answered the 
description by Herodotus of the one-roomed shrine 
which crowned the ziggurat of Nebuchadnezzar 
at Babylon. Excavations around the base of the 
ziggurat revealed that it stood, not on a simple 
platform, but on an impressive composite terrace 
carried down in steps to the general level of the 
town, the steps being occupied by buildings con- 
nected with the temple; these buildings were 
largely of the period of Kuri-Galzu (c. 1400 B.c.) 
and were adjoined by streets and private houses of 
Persian and Neo-Babylonian times. 

Among the important finds of this Spring are a 
magnificent cup of grey steatite with five figures 
of bulls in relief (2400 B.c.), a steatite gaming 
board decorated with rosettes and circles, and 
about 200 clay impressions of seals found in a 
gem-collector’s grave of the fourth century B.c. 

Of some importance was the discovery of a 
facade of a fortress tower, built about 1950 B.c. 
by Warad-Sin of Larsa. The structure was 
elaborately decorated with half columns in relief 
and had an ornamental false door flanked with 
free columns in the round, a type of construction 
only recently recognized in Mesopotamian 
architecture. University Museum Bulletin, 
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March, April, 1982. C. Leonarp Woo.LLeEy’s 
complete report will appear in the fall in the 
Museum Journal and the Antiquaries Journal. 
See also Illustrated London News, 1932, p. 756. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
Archaeological Work in Syria, 1930—-1931.— 


Many successful explorations have been made in 
Syria, some supported by the Syrian state, some 
by French institutions or other foreign resources, 
Byblus and Baalbek by the republic of Lebanon. 
On the acropolis of Byblus it is found that the two 
temples are not contemporary, the older one, of 
the time of the Old Empire of Egypt, having been 
burned, and the second one, of the time of the 
Middle Empire, being built on the ruins at a 
higher level. Foundation deposits under the 
floors consist of (1) miniature two-handled jars 
and zodémorphic vases, (2) bronze statuettes, 
weapons and amulets. A third stage at a still 
higher level is largely of the early Christian period. 
Under the base of the still imposing ramparts 
were found the bones of infants, undoubtedly a 
foundation sacrifice—Soundings in the mound of 
Hama show that the spot was inhabited from 
about 3000 B.c. to the sixteenth century of our 
era. Single objects found include an archaic 


Sumerian cylinder, Hittite bronzes and terra 
cotta figures of Astarte (ninth-eighth centuries), 
Persian animal figures and Greco-Roman archi- 


tectural fragments. The Arabic remains (pilgrim 
bottles, mameluke pottery, faience, some pieces 
bearing the artist’s name, bronze and silver seals 
and coins) are not surpassed anywhere in the Near 
East.—On the site of Alexandria ad Issum were 
found Roman mosaics with subjects from Greek 
mythology, which are to be kept at Alexandretta. 
—At Ras Shamra the library and school for 
scribes has yielded new tablets and a treasure of 
gold and silver. Beneath the fourteenth-century 
temple is a more ancient cemetery with multiple 
burials and Canaanite pottery showing no 
Mycenaean or Cypriote influence, bronze weap- 
ons, jewelry, scarabs, and the stele of an Egyptian 
princess of the twelfth dynasty.—At Minet-el- 
Beida is a funerary temple with deposits of 
Cypriote, Cretan, Egyptian and native vases 
found intact, ivory caskets, and jewelry, espe- 
cially gold repoussé pendants with representation 
of Astarte-—The palace of Tiglath-pileser III at 
Tel Ahmar (on the Euphrates south of Carche- 
mesh) is built around a series of three courts and 
contains brilliant frescoes on the walls of the royal 
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apartments. The necropolis has furnished a 
valuable series of Syrian pottery—At Dura- 
Europos work has been done in clearing the princi- 
pal street of the city with the foundations of a 
triumphal arch, the Parthian palace built on the 
Hellenistic redoubt, the circuit walls with towers, 
guard-walk and a postern gate, the triumphal 
arch outside the walls, various private houses, and 
the Palmyrene gate with the temple of the Palmy- 
rene gods, from which frescoes have been re- 
moved, some to Damascus, some to New Haven. 
Graffiti on the walls of the houses represent the 
life of the citizens in the third century a.p. and 
include a picture of an armored knight riding an 
armored steed.—At Palmyra the Bedouin hovels 
have been cleared from the great square of the 
sanctuary of Bel and a new village built outside 
for the inhabitants. The temple and colonnade 
are now visible. The monumental arch of the 
great colonnade has been re-erected, the lost 
stones being replaced by obviously new ones, and 
other much-needed works of preservation at- 
tended to before new excavations are begun. 
Part of a double-faced frieze from the peristyle 
shows a sacred procession with a horse carrying 
three deities, a camel bearing the sacred arc, and 
three strangely veiled women.—Some portions of 
the Romano-Byzantine limes have been explored 
north of the Euphrates.—An arrangement has , 
been made whereby antiquities belonging to the 
state of Syria shall be divided, those dated before 
300 B.c. going to the museum at Aleppo and 
Greco-Roman objects to Damascus. Monu- 
ments in the territory of the Lebanon republic go 
to the museum at Beirut. There are to be local 
museums at Latakia and Antioch. H. Sryric, 
Arch. Anz. 1931, pt. 3/4, cols. 575-596; 9 figs. 

Prehistoric Remains in Palestine.—Although 
prehistoric life in Palestine has only recently at- 
tracted the attention of archaeologists and al- 
though the remains have entirely disappeared 
over a great part of the country because they were 
from the beginning exposed on the surface, yet 
enough has been found in caves and other shel- 
tered places, of palaeolithic, mesolithic, neolithic 
and Bronze-Age artifacts and bones, including the 
Galilee skull, to make possible some study of the 
period. It is important for its bearing on the 
prehistoric archaeology of both Europe and Asia. 
A summary of the discoveries with references to 
the relevant publications is given by M. Stexr- 
Lis in Arch. Anz. 1930, pt. 3/4, cols. 486-498; 
fig. 
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Syria.—Of the nine fascicles composing the 
fifteenth volume (1930-1931) of the Mélanges de 
Université Saint-Joseph (Beyrouth, Liban), five 
are of special archaeological interest. FATHER 
Paut Mourterpe describes in fascicle 3 (pp. 51- 
138) a number of objects and deciphers several in- 
scriptions relating to the practice of magic in 
Syria in the Roman imperial period. In fascicle 6 
(pp. 219-234) he makes certain of a military road 
and fortified camps established by Diocletian 
along the Syrian frontier against Persia. FATHER 
S. RonzEVALLE continues his notes and studies in 
oriental archaeology in two fascicles. The first 
(fase. 4, pp. 189-204) deals with Venus lugens et 
Adonis Byblius and, from a study of the remains 
of what is perhaps not the original shrine but a 
Roman restoration of it, the religious influence 
exerted by Egypt on the Phoenicians during the 
Hyksos period and after. The second (fasc. 7, 
pp. 261-280) corrects some conclusions about the 
Tyzskiewicz cylinder of which there was an ac- 
count by Dussaud in Mélanges, XII (1927), fase. 
3, notably that this cylinder is of the pre-Lydian 
period. In this fascicle there is also a study (pp. 
237-260) of some Aramaean inscriptions found in 
northern Syria, which throw light on what seems 
to have been a small country ruled by a hitherto 


unknown Syrian dynasty (eighth century B.c.). 
There is evidence that this people imitated Assy- 
rian religion and customs, although their language 
tended toward the Aramaic and Hebrew; they 
seem but recently to have passed from a nomadic 


to a settled life. The Comte du Buisson tells of 
the remains which the excavation of a mound at 
Homs, about ninety miles north of Damascus, has 
brought to light (fasc. 5, pp. 205-218), an 
interesting basilica, the foundations of which 
were laid in the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 
century A. D. 

Beisan.—The excavations at Beisan (Beth- 
shan) carried on by the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, were again directed, in the 1931-32 
season, by G. M. FirzGreratp. Both the Tell 
and the cemetery were the scenes of operation. 
On the former, further clearing was done on the 
Rameses ITI and Seti I levels, and new levels were 
uncovered beneath the Thothmes IIT temple area. 
One of the most interesting discoveries of the sea- 
son was made on the Seti I level, where a large 
building, commanding the main approach to the 
summit of the Tell, was uncovered. It consisted 
of an inner hall with a series of narrow structures 
running around its north, east and south sides. 
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The main entrance from the forecourt at the west 
led directly between two large column bases, and 
on the sill of this entrance lay a part of a limestone 
door-jamb bearing a hieroglyphic inscription 
which is probably an invocation of the sun-god. 
From the excavations below the Thothmes III 
level, it seems obvious that there was a continuous 
occupation of the Tell during the Middle Bronze 
Age, for several levels of occupation, each with its 
complex of rooms, were uncovered. Further, it 
would seem that the excavators are on the point 
of reaching a still earlier period, as a few fragments 
of Early Bronze Age jars have been found. 

In the cemetery, a large number of tombs were 
cleared, but only one, of Byzantine date, was 
found to be undisturbed. From this, however, 
came a fine collection of unbroken glass vessels 
small gold objects, and bone pins. The majority 
of the tombs proved to be of late date, although 
three Bronze Age tombs were uncovered, as 
well as remnants of an anthropoid sarcophagus 
burial. 

The location of what appears to be another 
Byzantine monastery was discovered, and al- 
though no attempt was made to excavate it com- 
pletely, a small clearance was made, revealing a 
portion of a Greek inscription in the mosaic pav- 
ing, which evidently refers to the foundation of 
the monastery by a certain abbot. See also 
University Museum Bulletin, December, 1931, 
January, 1932, and Q. S. Pal. Exp. Fund, July, 
1932. 

Dura-Europos.—Dr. Cuiark Hopkins, field 
director of the Yale Excavations at Dura, has 
excavated several church paintings and shipped 
them to New Haven, where the whole chapel will 
be restored. 

Inside the concha of the apse baptismal-font 
stands the Good Shepherd with His twelve sheep, 
and beneath this scene Adam and Eve near the 
tree. On the entrance door the worshiper saw 
young David raising triumphantly his sword over 
the enormous prostrate figure of Goliath, the two 
names being written near the corresponding 
figures. To the right of the niche, or apse, of the 
church one sees Christ healing the sick man, who 
is represented first in his bed and afterward run- 
ning away with his bed on his shoulders, and near 
it, a very striking composition depicting the 
miracle of the lake. This shows the disciples of 
Christ in their boat, looking in amazement on 
what is happening on the surface of the water, 
i.e., Christ slowly moving to the left and stretch- 
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ing His right hand toward Peter, who is sinking 
and imploring help. 

The most interesting and the chief scene of the 
painted decoration, however, shows the story of 
the Resurrection—the majestic front of the grave, 
with two shining stars above it, and the proces- 
sion of the myrrhophores, the three Marys and 
their companions moving slowly and solemnly 
toward the grave with lighted torches and bowls 
full of myrrh in their hands. 

The discovery of a Christian church at Dura 
was as unexpected as it is important. The date 
of the church and of its paintings is certain. The 
church formed a part of a private house which 
was partly destroyed and partly buried under the 
mud-brick wall mentioned above. This wall 
could not have been built after 256 a.p. 

Another important find, consists of documents 
some of which evidently were records of the 
Roman army kept in a temple next door to the 
military centre of Dura, the praetorium. The 
documents were abandoned in the sanctuary by 
the last Roman defenders of the city. They 
are the first papyri found in Syria. Also there 
was found a temple of Aphald with an inscribed 
bas-relief of the god standing on two winged lions 
(first cent. A.D.). 


Systematic excavations in the northwesern 
part of the city have revealed a large Roman 
military camp established inside the city by the 
Roman emperors of the second and third cen- 


turies. 

A large central building—the praetorium head- 
quarters of the commander of the Roman garrison 
—towered high over the surrounding buildings, a 
unique instance of a praetorium built not inside of 
a special military camp as in hundreds of well- 
known examples, but inside a city, like the prae- 
torium of Pontius Pilatus at Jerusalem. 

Next door to the praetorium a fine early temple 
of Semitic type, dedicated to a Semite goddess, 
Azzanathkona, was found. A striking feature of 
this temple is a special theatre-like room near the 
Holy of Holies, with seats owned by the most 
prominent people of the city, each seat bearing the 
name of the owner. Letters from Dr. Hopkins, 
Professor Rostovtzeff’s paper at College Art Asso- 
ciation, and Illustr. London News, Aug. 13, 1932. 

Gaza and Horse-Sacrifice.—The British School 
of Archaeology under Sir Fiinpers Perris has 
made interesting discoveries at Gaza, including 
the ground-plans of three palaces, one above the 
other, dating 3100 B.c., 2300 B.c. and 2100 B.c.; 
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a square bath with steps at the sides and covered 
with white plaster (3100 B.c.); and cemeteries 
dating about 3300 B.c. and 1500 B.c. In the 
foundation deposit under the Hyksos palace, 
built about 2100 B.c., was found the skeleton 
of a horse which had been sacrificed, the shoulder- 
blades and left thigh removed for a feast. Traces 
were also found of a feast when two horses were 
eaten and the bones scattered beside a pit. Hip- 
pophagy was practised in Palestine in palaeolithic 
times, but not again till the Hyksos period. 
Illustrated London News, May 14, 1932, pp. 814- 
815. 

Mizpah.—Dozens of dainty oil bottles imported 
from Cyprus before 1000 B.c. and hundreds of 
juglets, lamps, bowls and pitchers, some of 
striking form and finish, are among the finds in the 
last tomb explored in the Necropolis of Mizpah, 
the fortress that existed from the time of King Asa 
of Judah until its capture by the Assyrians. 

The excavations in the tomb furnished one of 
the greatest surprises of the season just ended, 
according to Professor WILLIAM Bapg, dean of the 
Pacific School of Religion in California, who 
directed the expedition and who now is leaving 
Palestine after finishing work on thirteen scarabs, 
seven of which bear the cartouche of Thutmosis 
III, Egyptian King, who made numerous expedi- 
tions to Syria and Palestine in the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c. Sixteen button seals and a number of ; 
ancient heraldic devices are of great archaeological 
interest. One is inscribed with unknown alpha- 
betic or hieroglyphic symbols. Fifty bronze 
bracelets, strings of beads and other forms of 
jewelry illustrate the feminine love of ornament in 
Most of the beads are carnelian 
Among 


ancient Canaan. 
and as well cut as any modern necklace. 
the discoveries was a large Byzantine tomb con- 
taining beautiful glass bottles, pitchers and highly 
ornamental lamps. 

A thousand museum subjects were obtained 
that from many angles throw light on biblical 
history, according to Professor Bade. Outstand- 
ing among subjects is the seal of Jaazaniah. 

Another notable achievement was the complete 
excavation of the temple of the “Queen of 
Heaven” (Jeremiah, Chapter 44, Paragraphs 17 
to 19), whose licentious worship was so strongly 
denounced by the prophets. It is the first time 
in the history of Palestinian archaeology that an 
ancient city gate has been found so well pre- 
served. The door sockets and doorstop against 
which the double-winged gate closed, the long 
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slot wherein the iron bar rested, the stone seats 
at the entrance where the judges gave decisions 
and the gatekeeper’s room from which he could 
ascend to the gate tower—these and other fea- 
tures serve to illustrate the biblical descrip- 
tions in a way hitherto impossible. See also New 
York Times, July 24, 1932. 

Shechem.—Dr. Gapriet WELTER and Miss 
B. D. Mazure have discovered at Shechem, a city 
“walled up to heaven,” a gigantic cyclopean wall 
with a rectangular tower-gate, having four corner 
towers. The wall of the lower city is a complex 
of two parallel walls, with 35 feet between. It 
is 65 feet high and 50 feet thick. The walls can 
be traced in an unbroken circuit, indicating a city 
of about 15 acres. These walls are Hittite, begun 
in the fourteenth century B.c. and existed till 
1100 B.c. 

At the foot of Mt. Gerizim Dr. Welter also 
discovered a temple of Baal-Berith, dating from 
the late Bronze Age (1400-1300 B.c.), with 
Canaanite cult objects, including a unique fetish 
stone. Shechem was first built between 1479 and 
1447 B.c. by the conqueror Labaya, mentioned in 
the Tel el-Amarna letters. Illustrated London 
News, June 18, 1932, p. 1013. 


ASIA MINOR 

Ancyra and Aezani.—In Antiquity, vi, 1932, 
pp. 220-221, is a summary of the results of the 
excavations conducted by D. Krencker and M. 
Scuepe. At Ancyra the temple stood on a 
podium and was pseudo-dipteral. The pronaos 
had four pillars in front of the wall-ends, the 
opisthodomos two pillars between them. This 
Ionic temple of Augustus was 100 years older than 
the similar temple at Aezani, which also had a 
four-pillared prostasis in front of the pronaos. 
The temple of Aezani is well preserved. The 
most striking parts are the front architraves with 
holes for the insertion of the bronze letters of the 
inscription as at Pisidian Antioch, and the acro- 
teria where imposing busts of divinities were 
found in the scrolls. The altar stood in front of 
the temple and beyond was a beautiful propy- 
laeum, through which access was gained to the 
halls of the large temple court with their fine 
decorations of the Antonine period. Near 
Aezani is a cavern of Meter Steunene with many 
fragments of Hellenistic pottery. 

New Excavations at Boghaz-Keui.—In Septem- 
ber, 1931, a small expedition sponsored by the 
Constantinople branch of the German Archaeolog- 
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ical Institute made a new excavation on the 
acropolis of Boghaz-Keui for the sake of examin- 
ing the strata of deposits and the system of de- 
fence, and also made new photographs of all the 
sculptures in the sanctuary at Iasily Kaya and 
the more important ones of those on the hill itself. 
Digging in the fortress of Beuyuk Kaleh, where 
the Roman surface stratum was undisturbed, 
they found that, owing to the slope of the rock, 
the deposits under this surface layer varied from 
nothing in the north to a depth of more than six 
meters at the southern end. Hellenistic remains 
lie below those of the Roman period, but with no 
dividing line. Next comes about half a meter of 
débris from the ruin of mudbrick walls, then a 
layer of Phrygian remains, including five classes 
of fine painted pottery and some coarser ware 
together with small objects in bronze and iron 
which show a chronological sequence correspond- 
ing to the depth. No buildings were found be- 
longing to this period. Still further down were 
the limestone foundations of a large building of 
the Hittite period which had been destroyed by 
fire, the remains of the fallen wooden roof serving 
to define the original floor level. Between this 


level and the bed rock were cultural remains to a 
depth of about two meters into which the founda- 


tions had been sunk more than a meter. The 
building had been reconstructed within the same 
cultural period at a slightly higher level and on 
very nearly the same lines, and again destroyed by 
fire, which in this case preserved the large square 
bricks of the walls by baking them hard and red. 
The ruined rooms, two of which contained stone 
bases for columns, were later filled up with mate- 
rial brought for the purpose, to make an even 
surface for the Phrygian settlement. The Hittite 
pottery is either coarse and rough or extremely 
thin, hard-baked ware, often with polished red or 
brown slip. A few pieces painted with brown 
stripes were found under the earlier floor level. 
Animal figures, idols with arms raised, spindles of 
stone and clay, bone needles, stone and bronze 
weapons and tools, a piece of gold-leaf with relief 
ornament, an alabaster vase from Egypt and a 
button seal with griffins and dragons, all belong 
to the period of the first building, when the Hittite 
power was at its height. Inscribed tablets were 
found in the filling. The walls of the acropolis 
have been traced almost completely on the east 
and west sides, where there were two lines, both 
below the crest of the slope, and on the steeper 
north side, where a single wall was strengthened 
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by towers at the centre and corners. A stone 
wall marking the top of the slope on the east, west 
and south is post-Hittite. Parts of the defences 
may even be Roman. Further excavation would 
clear up any doubtful points about the fortifica- 
tions and perhaps discover the place where the 
inscribed tablets were kept. K. Birre., Arch. 
Anz. 1931, pt. 3/4, cols. 604-619; 5 figs. 
Ephesus.—In Antiquity, vi, 1932, pp. 219-220, 
the results of the excavations at Ephesus, 
conducted by the Turkish State Museum in 
Smyrna and the Austrian Archaeological Insti- 
tute, are mentioned, the discovery of a metroon 
with votive reliefs to Cybele, a temple of Domi- 
tian, a shrine of Serapis, three gymnasia, the one 
at the Stadium yielding many copies of classical 
works of art such as a relief of Icarius, the Hestia 
Giustiniani, and the Discobolus. Many late 
sarcophagi were found in the Necropolis. The 
grotto of the Seven Sleepers proved to be a 
coemeterium of several stories with hundreds of 
graves. Thechurch of St. John built by Justinian 


on the site of the evangelist’s grave was also 
uncovered. 

The Edict of Eriza—In B.C.H. liv, 1930, pp. 
245-262 (pls. XII, XIII), Maurice 
publishes this inscription, found by him and P. 


Paris in November, 1884, in the Turkish village 
of Dourdourka, and now in the Louvre. The 
town is near the probable site of the ancient 
Eriza in Southern Phrygia. The publication by 
the discoverers in B.C.H. ix, 1885, p. 324 f., has 
been adopted by Michel, Dittenberger, and 
others. After a discussion of the calligraphy 
and letter forms, a rendition of the text is given, 
with a commentary. The date of 204 B.c. is 
definitely proven as the date of the inscription, 
and the king Antiochus mentioned is Antiochus 
III.—Ibid., pp. 262-267, Louis Rosert adds an 
explanation concerning the golden crown of the 
priestesses of Laodice, and the portrait, men- 
tioned in ll. 25-26 of the inscription, describing 
an actual gold crown of the period, now in the 
Museum of Berlin, and quoting a description of 
such a crown by Athenaeus (V, 211b). 
Pergamum.—In Antiquity, vi, 1932, p. 219, isa 
short summary of the recent excavations at 
Pergamum, mentioning the Palace of the Princes 
near the great altar, the Garden of the Queen on 
the top of the citadel, where Hellenistic arsenals 
and barracks were discovered, and the shrine of 
Asclepius outside the city (second century A.D.). 
Adjacent to two circular buildings (one a temple) 
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was a large festival place bounded on the south by 
a two-storied hall, 126 metres long, and connected 
at its northwest corner with a great theatre (the 
fourth found at Pergamum). The water-course 
of the healing spring, many inscriptions, some 
good sculptures including a nude heroic statue 
of Hadrian were also discovered. 

Cyprus.—Lapithos.—The University Museum, 
Philadelphia, has completed a successful season 
of excavation of the rock-cut tombs at Lapithos. 
The tombs date from the Prehistoric and the 
Geometric periods, of which only the Prehistoric 
tombs of the Middle and Late Bronze Ages are 
dealt with in the first report of the field director, 
Dr. B. H. Hit. These tombs consisted of from 
one to four oval, subterranean chambers, ap- 
proached by a dromos, of the Cypriote type, 
which was more of a vestibule than an extended 
passage. The floor of the chambers, which 
varied in size from about three by five feet to 
fifteen by seventeen feet, was always considerably 
below that of the dromos, and the descent through 
the doorway was fairly steep. In many of the 
dromoi were small tombs cut in the wall, usually 
at some distance above floor-level; these were 
frequently used for infant burials; in one dromos 
the unusually large number of eighteen of these 
“cupboards” was found, with the doors of twelve 
of them in place. The number of burials in the, 
principal chambers varied from one to seven. In 
some cases the body was placed on a fragment of 
a large pithos. Various types of pottery were 
found: red-polished, white-painted, black-slipped, 
and plain white wares. The principal chamber of 
one tomb contained the remains of a woman 
with her personal ornaments. A pair of gold ear- 
rings found at her head is of a type rare, if not 
unique, in Cyprus. Silver pins, a silver diadem, 
and a pectoral of beads were also found in this 
burial. Conspicuous in the center of the tomb 
was a circular arrangement of eight hemispherical 
bowls set out as if for a banquet. More than two 
hundred and twenty-five bronze objects were 
found in the various tombs. The swords and 
daggers were particularly fine. Several instances 
were found of daggers having been rendered use- 
less by bending either the tang or the blade. A 
lesser number of gold and silver objects and some 
stone implements were also found. See Univer- 
sity Museum Bulletin, March, 1932, and A.J.A. 
xxxvi, 1932, pp. 191-193. 

Cyprus.—Necropolis at Vounous Near Kyrenia. 
—At Vounous a prehistoric necropolis (3000— 
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2100 B.c.) has been discovered by P. Drxatos, 
assistant curator of the Museum at Nicosia. 
Twenty tombs were opened. They are cave- 


shaped chambers cut in the rock and are preceded 


by a dromos. Several tombs open on the same 
dromos. They were family tombs in which in- 
humation was the prevailing custom. The dead 
were buried at the right and at the left were the 
offerings, consisting of large bowls full of food, 
jars that held wine, amphorae and small bowls, 
bronze objects such as daggers, axes, scrapers, and 
pins; turn-cotton spindle whorls, beads of glass 
paste, etc. Some composite vases imitating 
fruits are unique. The large cult milk bowls like 
an inverted cone with wedge-shaped handle and 
four figures of doves on the rim; those with doves 
like the cup of Nestor, and the table-shaped vases 
are also unique. The white painted ware (2100— 
1600 B.c.) is also different from that previously 
known. The clay is thick and the surface pol- 
ished in imitation of the red-polished ware. Two 
curious finds were two plank-shaped images made 
of gypsum. Illustrated London News, October 
31, 1931, pp. 678-679. 


AUSTRIA 


Early Bronze Age Cemetery at Hainburg- 
Teichtal.—In Mitt. d. Anth. Ges. in Vienna, Ix, 
No. 2 and 3, 1930, pp. 65-140, E. BENINGER, 
F. Mtuiuorer, and E. Geyer publish the results 
of excavations in a burial field of the Early Bronze 
Age, located at Hainburg on the Danube, in 
Austria. Beninger gives the history of the work 
in the form of a preface, Miihlhofer describes the 
archaeological material and Geyer the skeletal 
finds. The joint article is accompanied by 66 
text illustrations and 2 plates. 

* The site was discovered accidentally in a sand 
pit. Nine intact graves were systematically ex- 
cavated. Twelve other interments were found 
in disturbed condition. All these burials belong 
to the same archaeological period, locally known 
as the Wieselburg culture, which, chronologically, 
corresponds with the classical Unétice (German 
Aunjetitz) phase of the Early Central European 
Bronze Age. The graves were lined in five 
parallel rows and quite regularly spaced. At 
the skull-ends of two graves, post molds were 
found. In all cases, the skeletons represented 
contracted burials, which were oriented so as to 
face either the southeast or the northwest, and 
rested in simple grave pits without stone borders. 
This mode of burial is quite characteristic of the 
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Early Bronze Age in Central Europe. The post 
molds, however, are rather unusual. 

In physical types, dolichocephalic skulls are 
more numerous than brachycephalic and super- 
brachycephalic individuals. Geyer is of the 
opinion that the dolichocephalic examples repre- 
sent the local ethnic element (Neolithic sur- 
vivals?), the brachycephals the Bell Beaker folk 
and the superbrachycephals with the flattened 
facial plane probably indicate an eastern racial 
infusion (Mongoloid?). 

The grave furniture recovered consisted of 
typical pottery, simple gold and silver earrings, 
bronze pins, paddle-shaped bone pins with two 
perforations, and flint blades. Such material is 
quite characteristic of the period. Miihlhofer, 
who has gone into the comparative study of the 
finds with much care, concludes that the Hainburg 
cemetery belongs to the latest stage of the Early 
Unétice phase (Fruhaunjetitzstufe) of the Central 
European Bronze Age, and that it represents a 
localized cultural group south of the Danube, 
which originally branched off from the Pre- 
Unétice (Voraunjetitz) complex, the home of 
which is further north in Central Europe 
(Bohemia). 

The development and diffusion of the Early 
Bronze Age in Central Europe still remains a 
problem and discoveries like the one at Hainburg 
are of vital importance. 

Late Hallstatt Cemetery within the City Limits 
of Linz.—In Mitt. d. Anth. Ges. in Vienna, lx, Nos. 
2 and 3, pp. 141-153, 1930, P. Karniscu writes 
about the discovery of a late Hallstatt cemetery 
at Linz in Upper Austria. Ten skeletal graves, 
one incinerated burial and three stray finds of 
apparently disturbed graves are reported here. 
Though rich in ceramic material, the grave furni- 
ture is rather poor in bronze and iron objects. 
Chronologically, the finds belong to the Reinecke 
D phase of the Hallstatt period. 

These graves suggest the presence of a Hall- 
statt settlement in the neighborhood, unlocated 
as yet, which should mark the route of salt trade 
from Salzburg to Bohemia. 


BULGARIA 


Beehive tombs.—La Bulgarie (Sofia), Febru- 
ary 14, 1931, carries an article on a lecture given 
by Prof. B. Frtow, Director of the Archaeological 
Institute of Bulgaria. Professor Filow describes 
the discovery of two beehive tombs near the city 
of Svilengrad. Long domed corridors lead into 
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square chambers, and in these were vases of 
bronze and silver, a bronze statuette of a satyr, 
a candelabrum and objects of bronze and iron 
which seem to come from the end of the fourth or 
the beginning of the third century B.c. These 
tombs are quite similar in type to those of My- 
cenae and other remains as the treasure of Valchi- 
Tran from the second millennium B.c. and the 
tombs from Trebenishte of the fourth century, 
show affinities to the Mycenaean Age of Greece 
and Crete. 


SARDINIA 


Sardinia.—An exhibition of ancient art was 
held this year in Rome in the National Gallery at 
Valle Giulia. The exhibits, arranged by the 
International Association for Mediterranean 
Studies, are grouped in chronological order, af- 
fording a view of excavations conducted through- 
out Italy since 1922. Especially important are 
the relics of prehistoric Sardinia and Nuragic art. 
The Nuragic sanctuaries near sacred wells re- 
mained in use throughout the Bronze and Iron 
Ages until the Roman conquest. Professor 
TARAMELLI has found here many votive statuettes, 
representing bulls, sheep, archers, priestesses, and 
a bronze imitation of Etruscan sculpture, repre- 


Iilus- 


senting Hercules carrying a_lion-skin. 
trated London News, May 21, 1932, p. 852. 


PREHISTORIC GREECE 

Knossos.—Two Protopalatial Houses.—In 
B.S.A. xxx, Sessions 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 
pp. 53-73 (4 pls.; 16 figs.), H. W. and J. D. S. 
PENDLEBURY describe walls and floors of houses 
found at the bottom of two walled pits or “Ko- 
louras”’ discovered in 1930 in the West Court at 
Knossos. The houses belonged to the beginning 
of the First Middle Minoan Period. Both had 
rectangular rooms and must have been large, 
elaborate structures, built with at least two 
stories on terraces. The pottery found here is the 
largest known deposit of the M. M. Ia period, 
and is here described and discussed with many 
illustrations, some of which are colored. The use 
of a slip is almost universal. The slow wheel is in 
use, but is still supplemented by hand work. 
Dark on light and light on dark systems of deco- 
ration develop side by side. In addition to the 
pottery, some miscellaneous objects are described 
and illustrated. 

Cretan Statuette——The Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum of Archaeology has recently acquired a 
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unique statuette of gold and ivory, said to come 
from Knossos and dated in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century B.c. The statuette has nude 
breasts and wears the dress characteristic of 
ancient Cretan athletes and a heavy gold band 
around the waist. She also wears a bodice of open 
goldwork carried by straps passing over the 
shoulders. About her neck is a Minoan necklace 
like one in the Toronto collection. Her hair is 
kept in place in front by a golden snood. At the 
back the hair falls down over her shoulders. The 
arms are outstretched. Some scholars are not 
sure of the genuineness, but Professor C. R. 
Wason expresses no doubts in the publication of 
the statuette in the Bulletin of the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology, March, 1932, No. 11. 
The Museum, which has just opened a beautiful 
new building, has also acquired a middle Minoan 
pillar lamp of steatite from Tylissos and a late 
Minoan spear-head. 

Hypostyle Halls of Cretan Palaces.—In B.C. H. 
liv, 1930, pp. 352-366 (5 figs.), J. CHARBONNEAUX 
discusses the article by Joly (B.C.H. lii, 1928, 
pp. 324-346) regarding the hypostyle hall at 
Mallia, and makes a comparison with similar 
rooms elsewhere on Minoan sites, and attempts 
to trace the origin, character and evolution of this 
type of construction. He differs from Joly in be- 
lieving that it is of native origin, and not derived 
from Egyptian models. He believes that the 
pillars at Mallia are not true pillars in origin, but 
walls pierced with large openings (the italics are 
his), and shows his meaning by a plan of the 
room. He compares the Hall of the Double Axes 
at Knossos, in which he sees the same principle 
at work; the “‘megaron”’ at Phaistos; the “central 
tricolumnar hall” of the West Wing of the palace 
at Knossos; and other similar examples. He 
believes that the hypostyle hall at Mallia may be 
said to be the prototype of the Cretan “‘megaron” 
as it appears in the later constructions at Knossos 
and Phaistos. 

Minoan Jewelry from Mallia.—The importance 
of the finds of this nature at Mallia lies in part in 
their being principally of the Middle Minoan 
period, of which few other examples are known. 
The excavations of 1930 on this site have laid bare 
what seems to be a M.M. I cemetery, perhaps 
the royal burial place of the period. PrerRe 
DeEMARGNE publishes a number of gold orna- 
ments found by him at this place, and compares 
them with similar objects of earlier and later date 
from other parts of Crete. They consist of discs 
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and strips of finely beaten gold, pins, and pend- 
ants, one of which, in the form of two bees con- 
fronted, is one of the most notable jewels ever 
found in Crete, and which shows a great advance 
over the E.M. III jewelry (notably from Moch- 
los) which preceded it, and over contemporary 
work from the Cyclades or mainland. The 
article ends with the hope that future campaigns 
will bring to light a good intact grave, for those 
excavated in 1930 showed evidence of having 
been rifled at some earlier period. (B.C.H. liv, 


1930, pp. 404-421; 4 figs.; pls. XVIII, XTX.) 


MACEDONIA 


Saratsé, Macedonia.—Excavation of a Toumba. 
—In B.S.A. xxx, Sessions 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 
pp. 113-150 (33 figs.), W. A. Heurtiey reports 
the excavation of a toumba at Saratsé, about 
five and one-half kilometres west of Lake Lan- 
kadas. The “Situation and Main Stratigraphic 
Features” are described by C. A. RA.LEecu- 
Raprorp (pp. 114-118). Structural remains are 
slight. The finds comprise many fragments of 
pottery and relatively few objects of stone, metal, 
bone, and horn. Only six neolithic sherds were 
found. The pottery (Early, Middle, and Late 
Macedonian Bronze Age and Early Iron Age) 
shows that the people of Saratsé belonged inti- 
mately with those of the mounds of the Vardar 
valley and near Salonica, and went through the 
same cultural changes as they. 


LESBOS 


Thermi.—A Prehistoric Site.—In B.S.A. xxx, 
Sessions 1928-1929, 1929-1930, pp. 1-52 (10 pls.; 
18 figs.), Miss W. Lams gives an account of ex- 
cavations conducted in 1929 and 1930 at Thermi, 
10 kilometres north of Mytilene, on the island of 
Lesbos. Five towns and three ceramic periods 
are distinguished. The first and second towns 
correspond to the first ceramic period (related to 
Troy I), the third town corresponds nearly to the 
second ceramic period, the fourth and fifth towns 
to the third ceramic period (related to Troy II). 
Many remains of houses of all periods were found, 
in some of which were hearths (a simple hearth, 
ovens, and pithos hearths); these are described 
by R. W. Hurcutnson. Much pottery, chiefly 
sherds, is described in detail by Miss Lams and 
Mr. Hutcuinson. A detailed description of 
figurines, objects of metal (almost all of bronze), 
stone, and bone follows, and the relation of all 
these objects to those found at other sites is dis- 
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cussed. Thermi was settled from Anatolia by 
the same race which founded Troy I and the first 
village on the Toumba of Protesilaos, but Thermi 
was in closer contact with the Cyclades and other 
islands than were the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 
In the period between Troy I and Troy II, 
Thermi continued to exist (Town III). In the 
period of Troy II (Boz Eyuk, Protesilaos III, 
Thermi Towns IV and V), Thermi developed less 
rapidly than Troy. Why its inhabitants left 
their home at some time before the destruction of 
Troy II may perhaps be determined by ex- 
cavation of the area outside of the settlement. 
Thermi was inhabited from the latter part of the 
fourth millennium until 2000 B.c., or slightly later. 
Excavations are to be continued. 


GREECE 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeological Discoveries in Greece.—A 
summary of discoveries in Greece for the year 
1930-31, by H. G. G. Payne, based on reports 
from the workers and in part on Karo’s longer 
article in Arch. Anz. (see A.J.A. 1932, No. 1, 
pp. 49 f.), is published in J.H.S. li, 1931, pt. 2 
(pp. 184-310; 18 figs.). In the section on Attica 
the three successive arrangements of the place of 
assembly on the Pnyx, dated at about 500 B.c., 
at the time of the Thirty Tyrants, and in the 
reign of Hadrian, and the prehistoric settlement on 
the south slope of the acropolis at Eleusis, are 
described. In the Peloponnese, at the temple of 
Hera Acraia which the British are excavating at 
Perachora, the number of imported objects is 
notable—Etruscan bucchero, Samian and Rhod- 
ian figurines, seventh-century ivory seals, and 
more Egyptian objects than in any other place on 
the mainland of Greece. Six of the small obje cts 
of clay, ivory, and bronze are illustrated. In 
gina the chief interest lies in the cemeteries en- 
circling the city. They have a variety of types of 
graves, simple cists sunk vertically in the rock, 
similar shaft graves with two side-chambers, 
dated by pottery as not earlier than the sixth 
century, and Hellenistic tombs with stepped 
dromos and painted stucco decoration one of 
which has cursive inscriptions giving dates by the 
Macedonian-Pergamene calendar, in use here 
between 210 and 133 B.c. On the western point 
of the island, not near any large settlement, is the 
crepis of a great circular grave mound sixteen 
meters in diameter, of a technique belonging to the 
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early fifth century. It is conjectured to be the 
cenotaph of the ginetans who fell in the battle 
of Salamis. At Haliartus in Boeotia a temple of 
Athena unknown to Pausanias seems to be identi- 
fied by an inscribed sherd. Work has continued 
in laying bare the Christian basilicas at Dodona 
and Nicopolis in Epirus and other Christian 
buildings with fine mosaic floors in Nea Anchia- 
lus, Thessaly. Explorations in the N. W. part 
of the island of Ithaca reveal deposits of the Early 
Helladic and later epochs. A cave-sanctuary in 
the Bay of Polis, the original floor of which is now 
below sea-level, contains a series of pottery ex- 
tending from the early Bronze Age down at least 
to the first century B.c. The early Macedonian 
Bronze Age culture of about 2500 to 2000 B.c. is 
found at new sites in both Macedonia and Jugo- 
slavia. In these regions also are the ruins of 
many Hellenistic towns destroyed in wars of the 
Roman period. The French excavations in 
Thasos are concerned with the Odeon, a Roman 
road, and certain public buildings, and at Delos 
chiefly with private houses in the upper Inachus 
valley having a notable group of mosaic floors of 
about 150 B.c. On the prehistoric site of Thermi 
in Lesbos, the fifth and uppermost settlement has 
been cleared and the plans of the other four ascer- 


tained. Pottery of several Trojan types, stone 
implements from Asia Minor and the Cyclades, 
and some curious little clay figurines (illustrated) 


are among the finds. In Crete, the most im- 
portant event since the discovery of the palace of 
Knossos is that of the temple-tomb of the last 
King Minos (identified through a tradition pre- 
served by Diodorus) and the adjacent magnifi- 
cent residence of its priest, on the hillside south 
of the great palace. The divinity worshipped is 
the Mother Goddess. The description is given 
here in Sir Arthur Evans’s own words and illus- 
trated by five cuts. 

Archaeology in Greek Lands, 1930.—In B.C. H. 
liv, 1930, pp. 452-528 (43 figs.), Y. Biquianon 
gives the usual account of the work done during 
the year. It begins with a long list of the acqui- 
sitions of the different museums in Athens, men- 
tioning the opening of the new Byzantine Museum 
on the Kephissia Boulevard, and gives in this 
connection a brief account of the Byzantine 
Congress in Athens in October, 1930. The com- 
pletion of the restoration of the north colonnade 
of the Parthenon in May is mentioned. Short 
accounts of the excavations at the Academy and 
the Kerameikos are given, and a long description 
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of the work of Kourouniotis at Eleusis. In the 
Peloponnesos, the campaigns of the British 
School at Perachora and of the American School 
at Corinth are described at length, especial atten- 
tion being paid in the latter case to the researches 
of Shear in the Northern Cemetery, and of Miss 
Newhall in the Kerameikos. At Argos the 
campaign of Vollgraff is described. In the 
mediaeval field, M. Bon has studied the remains at 
Monemvasia and Geraki, and has reached con- 
clusions which date these remains later than had 
been previously supposed. In Northern Greece, 
the work of the French at Delphi, and the Eng- 
lish-Greek excavations at Ithaka receive the most 
attention. For Macedonia, Thrace, etc., the new 
acquisitions at the Museum of Salonica are men- 
tioned, and an account is given of new discoveries 
of Byzantine art in the city. Special attention is 
paid to the work of Soteriades at Dion, and the 
campaigns of the French School at Philippi and 
Thasos. For Crete and the Cyclades, the results 
of the French excavations at Delos and Mallia 
receive long descriptions, as well as Evans’s work 
at Knossos, and that of Marinatos at Sklavo- 
kampos. The summary ends with accounts of 
Miss Lamb’s campaign at Thermi in Lesbos, and 
the excavations of the Germans at Samos, 
Pergamon and Ephesos. 

Thessaly.—A Fictitious Inundation of the 
Enipeus.—Continuing his Thessalian Studies 
(B.C.H. liv, 1930, pp. 367-375; see also esp., 
ibid., lii, 1928, pp. 9-44), Y. Bé&quianon once 
more discusses the Battle of Pharsalus. He 
proves that the statements of Lucan and Fronti- 
nus regarding the swollen state of the Enipeus 
during the battle, based perhaps on Caesar’s 
words “‘impeditis ripis’”” come from a misappre- 
hension, and are not borne out either by the topo- 
graphical conditions, or by the season of the year 
in which the battle was fought, and must there- 
fore be rejected; particularly as Caesar makes no 
specific mention of any flood in his account, which 
he certainly would have done if it had existed. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Greek Epigraphy, 1929-1930.—M. N. Ton’s 
biennial report on Greek inscriptions is so compre- 
hensive, so fully documented, and so skilfully 
condensed, that it is impossible to re-summarize 
it and give any idea of the contents, but anyone 
who reads it through will find clues to full infor- 
mation on any point in which he is interested. 
The references cover both strictly epigraphical 
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books, articles and serial publications, and also 
those in which inscriptions contribute a part of 
the evidence for some more general study, such as 
Greek history, literature, religion, education, 
vases, dialects, alphabets. Recent attempts to 
interpret the Phaistos disk and other Cretan docu- 
ments are noted, including one which identifies 
the Minoan language with Basque, while others 
declare it is Semitic or betrays the influence of 
both Egyptian hieratic and cuneiform writing. 
Among numerous recent studies of the Sinaitic 
inscriptions from SerAbit that of H. Grimme dates 
the letters in the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
B.c., derives them from the hieratic script of 
Egypt, and claims that the southern Semitic 
alphabet and most of the letters of the northern 
Semitic can be traced to them. Recent additions 
from Byblus to the list of known Pheenician in- 
scriptions have given rise to fresh discussions and 
divergent views as to the origin of Phoenician 
script, whether derived from Egyptian hieratic or 
invented by the Phoenicians themselves under 
the stimulus of Egyptian example. These groups 
with others are used by W. R. Paterson to 
illustrate the development of writing from the 
hierglyphic to the alphabetic stage. Among less 
nebulous matters, Attic public documents, many 
of them connected with important historical 
events, have of course received much attention, 
although some of the most significant are, or 
were, not yet published in full. Corinth, Sicyon, 
Argos, Nauplia, Epidaurus, Sparta, Gytheum, 
Messenia, all contribute items of interest for 
Peloponnesian history. Two bronze helmets ded- 
icated at Olympia are assigned, one tentatively to 
the reign of Pheidon in the seventh century B.c., 
the other, commemorating the capture of Cor- 
onea by the Orchomenians, to the year 447 B.c. 
Dedications and agonistic inscriptions at Delphi 
also give much information about local practices 
and more general historical matters. Thessaly, 
Macedonia, Thrace, and even Scythia, make 
their contribution, as well as Delos, Lesbos, 
Rhodes, and other A®gean islands and shores. 
The language of the pre-Greek stele at Lemnos is 
declared by one authority to be cognate, but not 
identical, with Etruscan. Inscriptions from Gor- 
tyn, both the famous code and documents of the 
Roman period, are noted, and Greek inscriptions 
occurring in Sicily, Rhegium, Pompeii, the Jewish 
catacombs in Rome, and various parts of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Africa, all of historic, economic, 
orlocalinterest. J.H.S.li, 1931, pt. 2, pp. 211-255. 
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Attic Treasure Records of the Fourth Century 
I. The Hecatompedon List of 398/397, B.C.— 
A considerable addition has been made by A. M. 
Woopwarp to the restoration of the transfer-list 
of the treasures of Athena and the Other Gods in 
the Hecatompedon in the year 398/397, through 
his recognition of three small fragments as be- 
longing to the stele of which the upper part, in the 
British Museum, has long been known. The 
new fragments, in the Epigraphical Museum at 
Athens, are a small piece hitherto unpublished 
from the middle of the next few lines after the 
British Museum piece, and two pieces from the 
lower end. With their aid supplemented by evi- 
dence from other nearly contemporary or later 
lists he has been able to identify a number of ob- 
jects and to determine their weight and ownership; 
and conversely the evidence of this stele helps 
to interpret the other inscriptions. The group 
comprises about twenty inscriptions between 
No. 1377 and No. 1449 of the recent (1927) issue 
of the editio minor of the Greek Corpus (J.G. 
ii?), the pieces of the record of 398/397 being 
Nos. 1388 and 1403. J.H.S. li, 1931, pp. 139- 
163; 4 figs. 

Inscriptions from Delphi.—In B.C. H. liv, 1930, 
pp. 392-403 (2 figs.), R. FLAcELreRE publishes 
nine inscriptions. Parts of some of these have 
already been published, to which the writer has 
been able to add missing portions from stones 
more recently discovered. Almost all of these 
inscriptions have been known for some time, as 
the inventory records show, and are either given 
a new interpretation by the addition of new frag- 
ments, or are subjected to new interpretations by 
the author, without any additions. The article 
ends with a brief discussion of three fragments, 
two of which have been known since 1896, while 
the third, found in 1929, is here illustrated for the 
first time, which seem to belong together and be a 
key for a system of shorthand. 

The Dedication of the Treasury of the Athe- 
nians at Delphi.—In B.C.H. liv, 1930, pp. 296- 
$21 (5 figs.; pls. XV, XVI), Jean Aup1atT takes up 
the study of the inscription extending along the 
south wall of the Treasury of the Athenians. 
In 1922, in two reports which have not been 
published, J. Repitat had examined the stones 
from the architectural point of view. Of the 
dedication eight blocks remain. It is believed 
that the Treasury now existing was built on the 
site of a former building, the materials of which 
were then employed to construct the terrace at 
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the south of the Treasury. The restoration of 
the inscription given by Replat must be accepted. 
Of the eight blocks of the inscription only five 
were found on the south terrace or its vicinity; the 
others were found to the southeast, or southwest. 
In order to construct the dedication, we must 
combine the epigraphical data with the archi- 
tectural. It is found that in some cases the 
stones bear evidence of an earlier dedication, 
although this has been falsely denied by Homolle. 
The restoration proposed reads: ’A@evaior 
ulaxes]. The end of the article takes up previous 
attempts at restoration, and shows wherein they 
are at fault, and why they must be rejected, and 
gives a sketch of the history of the dedication, 
suggesting a date between 300 and 277 when the 
present inscription was cut, the former dedication 
having suffered from weather. In a footnote at 
the end, the writer states that G. Daux, in an un- 
published paper written some years previous to 
this article, had arrived at practically identical 
conclusions. 

A New Document Relating to the War of De- 
metrius II.—P. Rousset in B.C.H. liv, 1930, 
pp. 268-282, republishes an inscription of Rham- 
nus, recently published by Kougeas and Stavro- 
A full text is 
given. Parts of the inscription were erased in 
antiquity, but it can be determined what was 
originally written in these places. In each case 
the name of Demetrius was erased, as a result of 
the edict of execration against the Antigonids, 
during the reign of Philip V, by the Athenians in 
200 s.c. The inscription dates ca. 236/5 B.c., 
and is in honor of a certain Dicaearchus, who had 
been lieutenant of the garrison of Rhamnus under 
his father Apollonius, and his appointment was 
direct from the king. Then Apollonius goes to 
Eleusis, and he (Dicaearchus) is made com- 
mander at Panakton, a smaller garrison. These 
appointments seem to come, not from the king, 
but from the Athenian government. In 236/5, 
Dicaearchus was moved to Eretria, where he was 
most helpful to the inhabitants of Rhamnus, and 
showed at the same time his loyalty to the king, 
and his affection for Athens. The inscription is 
decreed by the citizens of Rhamnus, and those 
Athenians or other strangers dwelling there. 
The writer inclines to believe that these Athenians 
and others belonged to the garrison, or else were 
officials either of the government of Athens or of 
the king. 


poulos, in a Greek periodical. 
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Notes on Hellenistic Epigraphy.—Louis Ros- 
ERT continues his studies of Hellenistic inscrip- 
tions, in B.C.H. liv, 1930, pp. 322-351. This 
series bears the numbers XXX VI-XXXIX, and 
deals with the following subjects; XXXVI, the 
Soteria of Delphi (pp. 322-332); XXXVII, the 
Nikephoria of Pergamon(pp. 332-346) ; XXX VIII, 
a priestess of Athena at Pergamon (pp. 346-347); 
XXXIX, a royal letter to the city of Ilion (pp. 
348-351). All deal with inscriptions already 
previously published, and give new readings and 
interpretations, with a full commentary. 

Philippi: Inscription from Selian-Mesorema.— 
Pauw in B.C.H. liv, 1930, pp. 376-391 
(pl. XVII), publishes a curious stele recently 
found in this vicinity. Below a poorly-executed 
relief of a funeral banquet, is an inscription in 
Greek characters, but in the Latin language. A 
copy, transliteration, and translation are given, 
and it is noted that Latin inscriptions in Greek 
characters are very rare outside of Italy, only one 
other example from Macedonia being known. 
A commentary follows, in two parts: the first 
deals with the orthography of the Latin words in 
their Greek dress; the second takes up the names 
of the persons mentioned in the inscription, show- 
ing their Thracian origin, and discusses the condi- 
tions and customs, because of which this stele was 
set up. The legacy mentioned to be spent for 
funeral services would apply to the rosalia. This 
inscription also shows the persistence of the 
Thracian stock which originally inhabited this 
part of Macedonia, and which maintained itself 
in spite of Greek and Italic immigration. 


SCULPTURE 


A Statue of the Earth-Goddess at Delphi.— 
P. De La and R. FLACELIERE 
publish fragments, which join, of a statue base 
found at Castalia in 1930, during the widening of 
the Delphi-Arachova road. Through the energy 
of the guardian, M. Kontoleon, they were taken 
at once to a position in front of the Museum. 
The upper face contains holes for the doweling 
into place of a bronze statue, and in two places on 
the base is found the inscription Ta, Earth. 
Beside these fragments were found other blocks 
belonging to the same monument, and which 
rested below the base. This is the first direct 
testimony to the existence of the cult of the 
Earth-Goddess at Delphi, but literary evidence 
shows that she gave oracles here, before Apollo, 
and her sanctuary still existed in Plutarch’s time. 
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The base can be connected with five other stones, 
two of which were bases for statues of Themis 
and Kallisto, and one of which has a fragmentary 
artist’s signature. The bases for the Earth- 
Goddess and for Themis must be associated to- 
gether,—the latter was also found at Castalia, 
which may well have been the site of the original 
sanctuary, although the Earth-Goddess had a 
shrine in the interior of the sanctuary of Apollo 
as early as the sixth century B.c. Between the 


two statues was originally a bronze representa- 
tion of a tree, perhaps a laurel. 
1930, pp. 283-295; 2 figs.; pl. XIV.) 


(B.C.H. liv, 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Amasea.—In J.H.S. li, 1931, pt. 2 (pp. 256— 
285; 7 pls., 31 figs.), J. D. Beaztey publishes a 
number of fragmentary black-figured vases by 
Amasis and contemporary painters. Many of 
them are theoretically put together from the 
disjecta membra of the plundered Campana col- 
lection. See A.J.A. 1932, No. 1, p. 53. 

Two Fragments of a Cup by Euphronios.—In 
B.C.H. liv, 1930, pp. 422-451, pls. XX-XXIV, 
C. H. Emme Haspets publishes two fragments 
of a red-figured kylix. The first was formerly in 
the Schliemann collection, and at that time was 
published by Wolters (Ath. Mitt. XIII, pp. 104- 
05), but subsequently disappeared. It was 
found much later in the possession of an Athenian 
dealer, and was acquired by H. Seyrig, and by 
him presented to the National Museum in Athens. 
Wolters, in publishing it, assigned it to Euphron- 
ios; Hartwig (Meisterschalen, p. 251, note) would 
go farther, and considers it a part of the cup 
by him (signed with the éypayev formula) found 
on the Acropolis, showing the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis. With this the writer of this article 
agrees. The second fragment is a sherd found by 
Mr. Martin Robertson of the British School at 
Athens at the foot of the Acropolis. He recog- 
nized it as belonging to the same cup and pre- 
sented it to the National Museum. It is of im- 
portance as giving a bit of the interior decoration. 
The writer then compares the whole cup with 
the other vases by Euphronios, signed éypayer, 
especially the Geryon kylix in Munich, and finds 
many points of resemblance in detail, although 
the subject of the Acropolis cup permits a more 
mannered style of treatment. The conclusion is 
reached that this cup is the latest of these vases 
signed with this formula. The Schliemann frag- 
ment adds to the figures on the cup that of the 
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seated Hephaistos, who is represented as drinking 
from his phiale to the health of the bride and 
groom. The conjunction between Athena and 
Hephaistos who are placed together in the design 
is quite natural, as they are, par excellence, the 
patrons of manual labor. A list of literary refer- 
ences to the marriage of Peleus and Thetis is 
given, with many quotations, and a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the vases showing this and other 
marriage scenes (Kadmos and Harmonia, Ad- 
metos and Alkestis, Herakles and Hebe, etc.) in 
which the writer analyzes the different periods in 
the marriage ceremony shown, with short lists of 
the outstanding vases for each period. The 
article ends with a list of thirty-one kylikes, re- 
lated to the vase under discussion, many by 
Euphronios, while others, although by different 
hands, show his influence, and the suggestion is 
made that Euphronios was the true creator of the 
large type of red-figured kylix. 

Some Recent Acquisitions at Toronto.—Some 
important objects acquired by the Royal Ontario 
Museum since the recent issue of the catalogue of 
Greek vases are published by J. H. Inirre in 
J.H.S. li, 1931, pt. 1 (pp. 164-173; 8 figs.). (a) 
An early Geometric tomb-group from Attica 
consists of ten vases of unusual shapes—pointed 
egg-shaped, calathus, flat pyxides—a bead, a 
loom weight, and three bronze objects, one of 
which, a large bow fibula with sail-shaped catch- 
plate, decorated with an inscribed swastika, is 
especially significant. The fact that all the 
decorative motives on both clay and bronze are 
purely linear, lends support to the belief that the 
three types of Geometric—linear, animals, 
human figures and scenes—are in chronological 
sequence and that this tomb belongs to the earli- 
est stage, some time in the ninth century B.c. 
A similar tomb-group in Berlin resembles this in 
decoration and in the unusual forms of the vases 
—shapes that later went out of use. The cala- 
thus shape occurs also at Corinth in the Geo- 
metric period. (b) A triple prochous or group of 
three jugs so connected that the contents of all 
three can be poured out through one spout illus- 
trates the passage in Sophocles’ Antigone 430- 
431, where the triple libation for the body of 
Polynices is described. But this one was prob- 
ably made in Etruria by a Greek potter, in the 
sixth century. (c) Two sub-Mycenzan hydriae 
of red Attic clay with black Geometric glaze, hav- 
ing horizontal handles and bands of decoration 
around the shoulders, are of the tenth century B.c. 
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Valle Trebba near Comacchio.—In tomb 1145 
of the Etruscan Greek cemetery in the Valle 
Trebba an interesting calyx crater was recently 
found. It represents Iphigenia among the 
Taurians. In the centre is a Doric temple with 
the image of Artemis. At the left is Iphigenia 
with a key in her left hand and a tablet in the 
right which she is about to give to the seated 
Pylades. At the right King Thoas is seated with 
a sceptre as in the Pompeian painting from the 
house of the Citharist. In front of the temple 
Orestes is reclining in the attitude of a suppliant. 
Professor SALVATORE AURIGEMMA compares the 
many other known vases and Pompeian paintings 
on which the same story appears. The vase of 
Comacchio, now in Bologna, while a product of 
the fourth century B.c., has a richness of poly- 
chromy and adds several new points to our 
knowledge of the story of Iphigenia. Dedalo, II 
(anno XII), 6, 1932, pp. 409-429. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Minturno, Italy.—Excavations begun by the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, in August, 
1931 continued until June, 1932, and the results 
attest that this is one of the leading archaeologi- 
cal sites in Italy. The Italian government has 
codperated wholeheartedly with the Museum and 
the expedition’s field director, Dr. JorHam 
JOHNSON, in pursuing the work. The site is 
unique in that it is the only large town site cover- 
ing the whole historical range from the earliest 
times down to the Byzantine period and later. 
The three towns representing the city’s three 
most important epochs—that is, the pre-Roman 
town, the first Roman colony of 280 B.c., and 
finally the colony of the times of Augustus—are, 
most fortunately, not superimposed upon each 
other, but are built next to each other. The pre- 
Roman town was built on a slight eminence by 
the river; its walls and gates have been com- 
pletely traced and some little work has been carried 
on inside, enough to indicate an acropolis and 
some few public buildings. The Roman colony 
of 280 B.c. was built next to the old city’s west 
wall, which the two towns then shared in 
common. The newer city of Augustus was built 
all around the two older cities, even over to the 
other side of the river. Augustus improved the 
first colonial town, rebuilt the temples, enlarged 
the theatre and made other improvements. 
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The aqueduct, a large amphitheater, and prob- 
ably baths were built at this time, and the popu- 
lation appears to have been then in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000. Thus, Minturno was a larger 
city than Pompeii and, because of its situation 
on the Appian Way and with its harbour, it was 
of far greater importance. See also University 
Museum Bulletin, November, December, 1931; 
January, April, 1932. Fuller publication will 
follow in due course. 

Rome.—New Excavations near the Forum of 
Julius Caesar.—On April 21 occurred the celebra- 
tion of the opening of the Forum of Caesar. 
Rudolf Horn in Gnomon, viii, 1932, pp. 324-326, 
gives a plan and description of the excavations at 
the foot of the Capitol. The shops (tabernae) 
now are cleared. Over six of them was built an 
exedra which Ricci interprets as a hypocaust and 
latrine. Horn thinks that it was a Nymphaeum 
which was later built over. In front of the shops 
there are round foundations for the bases of the 
columns of a two-aisled portico (forica). The 


granite columns and bases come from a late 


Imperial restoration. Of the temple of Venus 
Genetrix many well-preserved architectural 
pieces have come to light. The temple had 
regular channelled columns with Corinthian 
capitals. The architrave was decorated with an 
acanthus pattern out of which an Eros rises. To 
the temple belongs the relief in the Villa Medici 
(Strena Helbigiana, pp. 139 ff.). The frieze had 
a beautiful acanthus relief and the sima was 
adorned with dolphins, shells, and tridents. The 
entablature was restored in the Flavian period. 
One surprise of the new excavation was the Basi- 
lica Argentaria with seven excavated tufa pillars 
of the outer row later repaired with travertine. 
They date from the time of Julius Caesar or 
Augustus. 


SCULPTURE 


The Rediscovery of an Imperial Porttait from 
a Medallion of the Arch of Constantine.—In 
R.A. xxxv, 1932, pp. 22-25 (2 figs.), Cari 
Bite. deals with what seems to be a head of 
Antoninus Pius which was recently acquired by 
the Berlin Museum. The head apparently fits 
exactly the figure of the man standing behind the 
emperor Hadrian in the scene on the medallion of 
the Arch of Constantine which represents the 
sacrifice to Hercules, and, if this is the case, the 
medallions are to be assigned to the year 138 
A.D. 
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ALBANIA 


At Butrinto in the year 1930-31 the chief work 
has been done in the theatre, which has Roman 
scene buildings. A quantity of inscriptions and 
statues were found here, one statue in armor 
bearing the signature of Sosicles, and a number of 
portraits, including Augustus and Agrippa. A 
sanctuary of Asclepius with altar and several 
hundred votives was found near the theatre. 
Arch. Anz. 1931, pt. 3/4, col. 689.» 


DALMATIA 


In the Italian city of Zara, recent investigation 
of the ancient temple over which the church of 
San Donato is built disclosed a piece of the pave- 
ment of the forum, on which the temple faced. 
Small finds, including a rectangular altar, two 
Roman portrait heads, and some fine glass from a 
Roman cremation cemetery outside the city, are 
placed in the newly arranged museum of San 
Arch. Anz. 1931, pt. 3/4, col. 636. 


FRANCE 


A Gallo-Roman Mosaic at Longepierre (Saone- 
et-Loire).—In R.A. xxxv, 1932, pp. 65-67 (1 fig.), 
L. ArmManb-Cautuat describes the border of a 
Roman mosaic discovered at Longepierre. 

Icons Not Made by Human Hand.—In R.A. 
xxxv, 1932, pp. 68-77, L. Bréuier discusses 
acheiropoietic icons, in particular the icon of 
Edessa and that of Laon, and the treatment of the 
former by S. Runciman in the Cambridge Histori- 
cal Journal, iii, 3, 1931, pp. 238-252, and of the 
latter by A. Grabar in “La Sainte-Face de Laon,” 
Seminarium Kondakovianum, 1931. 


FRENCH NORTHERN AFRICA, 
1915-1930 


In connection with the celebration in 1930 of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the conquest of 
Algeria by the French and the fiftieth of their 
occupation of Tunisia, R. Lantrer has written an 
account of archaeological discoveries in these 
regions and Morocco in the past fifteen years, 
which is published (in French) with plans and 
illustrations in Arch. Anz. 1931, pt. 3/4 (cols. 
461-575; 32 figs.). Prosperity and the influx of 
European colenists are making archaeological 
work increasingly difficult, but it is active and 
well systematized, and the results in revealing the 
history of territorial occupation and social organi- 
zation of the country from the earliest times are 


Donato. 


most gratifying. The remains of prehistoric 
cultures, the earliest going back to a stage with- 
out fire or animal food, are full of evidence of 
intercourse with western Mediterranean Europe, 
especially Spain. In a cavern near Cape Spartel 
(Morocco) the upper strata contain types of arti- 
facts found elsewhere only among pile-dwellers 
and traces of a bronze culture which apparently 
never existed in Africa itself. At all ancient 
epochs, prehistoric, Punic and Roman, the traces 
of human occupation diminish in frequency from 
east to west, and all important Punic remains are 
found near the coast. Only under Roman influ- 
ence did the native inhabitants adopt a settled 
life, build towns and villages, and develop the 
inland districts. Their art, outside of the large 
cities, was chiefly a mechanical imitation of for- 
eign models, but it is on the private estates rather 
than in public places that the best examples of 
mosaics and bronzes are to be sought.—Of 
Punic Carthage nothing is left but the sanctu- 
aries, and the chief interest now lies in the ceme- 
teries, dating from the seventh to the second 
centuries B.c., which cover the surrounding hills 
for great distances especially on the north, the 
nearer the sea the earlier. Noteworthy finds are: 
a few cremation burials, perhaps of a native ele- 
ment, among the oldest Punic graves; a grotesque 
terra cotta mask, probably apotropaic, in a 
fourth century cemetery with a great variety of 
polychrome statuettes, among them a goddess 
playing a tambourine which is a sixth century 
type. The latest graves contain quantities of 
lamps and coins, with confused masses of bones. 
In the sanctuary of Tanit at Salammbé, with 
four strata of offerings, altars, etc., are hundreds 
of jars containing the bones of infants sacrificed 
to the goddess during the entire Punic period. 
Among the débris from Scipio’s destruction of the 
city in 146 B.c., in a deep excavation on the west 
side of the hill of St. Louis, was found a small head 
fallen from some piece of furniture, beautifully 
carved in wood and Scopaic in character. The 
scheme on which the Roman city, the colonia 
Julia Octaviana, was laid out, with its rectangular 
units, has been fully ascertained. Traces of an 
earlier orientation probably belong to the time of 
Julius Caesar. A well-preserved sculptured altar 
dedicated to the gens Augusti, dating about 14 
A.D., and dedications to the Great Mother, of the 
early fourth century, indicate the existence of two 
important temples on the east and southeast 
slopes of the Byrsa. Among the interesting 
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scenes on mosaic floors in Carthage are a lively 
boar hunt of about 200 a.p. and a picture of life 
on a great estate in the fourth century. Another 
subject is a group of slaves pouring out wine for a 
banquet from amphoras marked TTIE ZHCHC. 
Tall stalks of millet frequently occur as an 
apotropaic sign. One of the rare evidences of the 
Vandal occupation is a lady’s grave in which the 
skeleton is adorned with rich gold jewels set with 
emeralds and rubies—In Utica, Bulla Regia, 
Thugga, Thuburbo Majus, Thysdrus, and Tuber- 
nuc, in Tunisia, the chief features of a Roman 
city, capitol, forum, market-place, baths, theatre, 
street plan and private houses, have been uncov- 
ered and show the changes that took place in the 
course of generations. These towns, like Car- 
thage, are built on steep hillsides, with ground 
plans of buildings seldom on one level. The 
houses are not of the classical Roman court-yard 
type, but irregular and much less open, as a de- 
fence against the intense heat and light of the 
African summer. The Antonine period was one 
of great prosperity and activity, and to some ex- 
tent that of Gratian also. In Thugga the Roman 
Gabinii and Maedii were resident for several 
generations and built many temples. Punic 


centres of worship and burial customs survived 


for centuries after the close of Punic political 
power. Christian churches and basilicas were 
being built from the second century to Byzantine 
times, some of them associated with important 
ecclesiastical persons or events. After the dis- 
asters of the fifth and sixth centuries, the cen- 
tralized life of the large cities was given up and 
the few remaining inhabitants were scattered over 
the hillsides in small groups, each with its little 
chapel and burying ground.—The life of the sur- 
rounding country districts can now be recon- 
structed in imagination with some clearness. 
The rich grain fields of the northern plateau were 
replaced in the more rugged southern regions by 
olive orchards. To the present day, green spots 
of a richer growth reveal to the aviator the loca- 
tion of the ancient individual trees. The build- 
ings of the large estates were placed on the slopes 
of smail eminences sheltered from the damp 
north winds and commanding a view of the 
mountains from which raids of the wild hill tribes 
might be expected. An inscription of the fundus 
Turris Rutundae shows where Donatus was 
bishop when he went to the Council of Corinth in 
411.—The conservation of water resources was 
everywhere an important function of the Roman 
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administration. The town of Tuburnuc owed 
its existence to a natural spring. 


ITALIAN NORTH AFRICA 


Tripolitania.-—In Lepcis Magna the work of the 
year 1930-31 was chiefly on the decumanus and 
the buildings facing on it. The street bends at an 
obtuse angle in two places, one of which is marked 
by a four-sided arch of Trajan and the other by a 
simple arch of Tiberius, both relatively well pre- 
served. The arch of Trajan is of limestone with 
decoration of debased provincial Corinthian. 
Near it is a chalcidicum erected by one Iddibal 
Caphada Aemilius. To the north of the decu- 
manus, on a street leading from the arch of 
Tiberius, is a market-place surrounded by a 
portico and containing two octagonal buildings, 
the macella. How they were roofed is not clear. 
Neo-Punic inscriptions show that this was the 
business centre of the town until a late epoch. 
A small museum of Roman statues, portrait 
heads, inscriptions and milestones, with copies of 
Greek fifth-century and Hellenistic sculpture, is 
housed in the building of the Department of 
Superintendence.—At Sabratha the theatre, a 
fairly well-preserved building, has been exca- 
vated. A small bath house found near the shore, 
with remains of sculpture and mosaics, has an 
unusual plan. The whole building is covered 
thickly with cement and there were cisterns on the 
roof.—Among the sherds from a late antique 
cemetery belonging to a country estate in the 
region of Jebel Nefusa was one of an orientalizing 
type (lozenges, squares, braid pattern) hitherto 
found only in the Heraeum at Samos and at 
Ephesus. Cyrenaica.—At Cyrene the sacred 
fountain on the terrace above the Apollo precinct 
has been cleared, and the full stream of water 
falling into the huge rock-cut basin is an im- 
pressive sight. On the lower level an area irregu- 
larly filled, like the sanctuary of Tanit at Car- 
thage, with altars and stelae, one of which has the 
testament of Ptolemy VIII, seems to belong to 
the native Libyan element. The altars of native 
limestone all have a block of harder stone set into 
the top, in which is the hollow for burnt offerings. 
This area is in the corner between the supporting 
wall of the upper terrace and a small building 
without columns or ante-chamber, the strategeion, 
which has been restored and is used as a museum 
for the sculptures found here, which have hereto- 
fore been sent to Benghazi.—At Apollonia on the 
coast, in the Christian basilica of the fifth century, 
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the two levels of mosaic floors have been cleared 
and covered up again and the columns, which 
come from various more ancient buildings and are 
of different sizes and styles, have been set up 
again. The building is about 26 m. x 13 m. and 
has a nave and two aisles, with a baptistery added 
later and a series of side rooms. It stands over an 
ancient temple, probably of Apollo, which has not 
yet been investigated. W. Trcunavu, Arch. 
Anz. 1931, pt. 3/4, cols. 690-710; 10 figs. 


RUMANIA 


Callatis.—In Arta Si Archeologia Revista, i, 1, 
pp. 17-55, Professor O. Tarra has published 
the results of research and excavation at the 
Roman Pontic city of Callatis, 44 kilometres 
south of Constantza, with more abundant illus- 
trations and details, especially of the Roman 
baths, than the article in R.A. 1925, pp. 238-292. 
There is a discussion of the topography, and 
several Greek inscriptions of Roman date are 
published, including one on the tomb of Gaius 
Philodespotes, and two long Greek inscriptions of 
a Dionysiac thiasos and several inscriptions on 
vase-handles. Several Corinthian and _ [Ionic 
capitals, fragments of sculpture, sections of 
architraves with bucrania, statuettes and other 


objects of bronze belonging to a cult of Isis, terra 
cotta figurines and moulds, enamelled and other 
vases, and an ancient design representing a man 
on horseback and other figures, done in ink on a 
marble slab, are here published. 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 


A Cavallinesque Fresco.—In L’ Arte, xxxiv 
(1931), pp. 442-443 (fig.), L. Venturi publishes 
a badly damaged fresco in a chapel of S. Giovanni 
del Toro, Ravello, which shows a distinct rela- 
tionship to the work of Cavallini. The composi- 
tion, enclosed in a lunette, represents the dead 
Christ. between the Virgin and St. John, with an 
angel above. The closest similarity is with a 
Calvary scene in S. Maria di Donna Regina at 
Naples; the faces are more elongated than in the 
work of Cavallini himself; but the fresco proves 
the dissemination of that master’s influence in 
the neighborhood of Naples. 

Constantinople.— Excavations under the ruined 
Byzantine church called Bodrum Jami show that 
the mound on which it stands conceals not a 
cistern, as has been conjectured, but a lower 
church, the exterior walls of which were originally 
at least in part exposed. It may be slightly 
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older than the upper church, but they were both 
included in the original plan and both were in use 
at the same time. They probably belonged to 
the monastery of Myrelaion. There is evidence 
in the débris which fills as well as covers the 
lower church, that certain types of pottery with 
polychrome glaze, which have been considered 
Byzantine, are Turkish of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Southwest of the church 
on a lower level were found the ruins of a circular 
building with elegant mosaic floor, a marble 
cornice and double columns having sculptured 
bases and capitals, of a style indicating a date 
in the fifth or sixth century. These double 
columns, used to separate window openings, are 
found also in Santa Sophia and in a church at 
Salonika. The walls are built in stripes, five 
rows of stone alternating with five rows of brick. 
This building may be a private bath house or a 
baptistery belonging to the monastery. The 
Bodrum cistern adjoining the church is found to 
be enclosed by a circular wall over three metres 
thick, with four semicircular niches, dating from 
the late third or early fourth century. It is one of 
a well-defined group of circular buildings, such as 
the mausoleum of Diocletian at Spalato, the 
church of Santa Costanza at Rome and the later 
mausoleum of Theodoric at Ravenna. It is im- 
portant in the history of architecture, for this and 
two similar buildings just discovered at Pergamon 
are the first of the type known to exist in the 
East. T. D. Rice, Arch. Anz. 1930, pt. 3/4, 
cols. 432-444; 6 figs. 

A Work by Andrea da Fiesole.—In L’ Arte, 
xxxiv (1931), pp. 506-512 (4 figs.), S. Berrrnt 
points out the significance of Andrea di Guido da 
Fiesole in the transition from Gothic to Renais- 
sance art. To him are probably due some of the 
bust reliefs on the base of the facade of S. Petronio 
at Bologna, works that are still free from the in- 
fluence of Jacopo della Quercia. These, and 
especially a half-length figure of St. Mark in S. 
Pietro, Padua, which is here attributed to Andrea 
da Fiesole for the first time, designate this master 
as one of the sources of Jacopo della Quercia’s 
style. 

The Art of Griinewald in Criticism.—In L’ Arte, 
xxxiv (1931), pp. 377-397 (5 figs.), G. Nicco, dis- 
cusses the various angles from which Griinewald’s 
art has been judged by the many art critics who 
have tried to discover the key to his genius. 
Special impression is made by his coloring, which 
seems to have grown out of the vivid tints loved 


by mediaeval artists and which Griinewald con- 
verted into light. Griinewald has been baffling 
because he shows so little relation to Diirer. 
There is a tendency now among German critics to 
place him above Diirer, perhaps because he is 
more representative of the German mind than is 
Diirer, with his Italian sympathies. Unfortu- 
nately, such nationalism is very difficult to elim- 
inate from art criticism. 

The Cloister of Monreale.—In L’ Arte, xxxiv 
(1931), pp. 468-485 (10 figs.), L. Brac studies the 
sculptured capitals in the cloister of Monreale. 
He concludes that the decoration and architecture 
are contemporaneous in the various parts of the 
cloister. The sculpture shows greater freedom 
of invention and execution than contemporary 
mosaic, and much of it shows strong classical in- 
fluence. Toward the end of the Norman period 
sculptors who, if not Sicilian, were at least West- 
ern and Latin, were busy here, while the mosai- 
cists working at the same time in the neighboring 
Basilica were clearly Byzantine. 

Two Portraits by Pontormo.—In L’ Arte, xxxiv 
(1931), pp. 520-525 (2 figs.), A. VenTur1 ascribes 
to Pontormo a portrait at Hampton Court which 
has previously been assigned to Pontormo’s pupil 
Bronzino, and another portrait in the collection 
of Lord Crawford, London, where it has gone 
under the name of Sebastiano del Piombo. The 
first picture, a portrait of a woman in green, is the 
earlier of the two; the second, a portrait of a 
young man, belongs to the artist’s maturity, 
when he painted the Halberdier. 

Cristoforo Solari—In L’ Arte, xxxiv (1931), 
pp. 516-519 (fig.), H. Leumann publishes a 
marble group of a half-length Madonna and full- 
length Christ Child in the Museum of the Certosa 
di Pavia which has hitherto failed to attract 
attention. Several considerations support an 
attribution of the work to Cristoforo Solari. In 
the first place, it shows close stylistic similarity to 
known works of that sculptor, particularly to the 
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most famous of them, the tomb figures of Ludo- 
vico il Moro and Isabella d’Este in the Certosa. 
In the second place, the fact that the Madonna 
group is executed in the round is significant, for 
Lombard sculptors other than Solari customarily 
worked in relief. Finally, that the work is Lom- 
bard is indicated by comparison with Lombard 
paintings especially. The similarity to work by 
Cristoforo’s brother, Andrea Solari, is striking. 
This comparison calls attention to the influence 
of Andrea’s master, Leonardo, in Cristoforo’s 
work also. Cristoforo has abandoned the Gothic 
emphasis of human relationship between Mother 
and Child for the Renaissance emphasis of super- 
human, spiritual emotion. 

Influence of Titian and Spain upon Rubens’ 
Landscape.—In Miinch. Jb. viii (1931), pp. 281— 
291 (7 figs.), E. Kreser calls attention to some 
landscape compositions by Rubens, some of 
which are now known only in engravings, for 
which the inspiration may be clearly recognized 
either in landscape compositions by Titian or 
directly in southern landscape, notably Spanish. 
It was after his visit to Spain in 1628-29 that 
these influences affected Rubens’ work. After 
about 1635 they disappear almost entirely and 
Rubens’ landscapes show devotion again to his 
native scenery, which had furnished his nature 
motives before he went to Spain. ; 

A Pieta by Antonio Vivarini.—In L’ Arte, xxxiv 
(1931), pp. 437-439 (2 figs.), W. ARSLAN makes a 
definite attribution to Antonio Vivarini of a 
painting in the Bologna picture gallery which has 
previously been assigned merely to the Venetian 
school of the fifteenth century. The subject is 
a half-length figure of the dead Christ appearing 
above the rim of the sarcophagus. The attribu- 
tion to Vivarini is based primarily upon icono- 
graphic and stylistic similarity to the Christ in a 
polyptych by that master in the cathedral at 
Parenzo. The Bologna panel probably, dates 
about 1445-46. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


The German Archaeological Institute con- 
tinued their excavations in the Kerameikos this 
year, beginning the end of February, with funds 
supplied by Mr. G. Oberlaender.! One part of 


1 This and the following reports have been made 
available through the courtesy of Dr. G. Karo, 
Director of the German Archaeological Institute 


the work was concerned with the investigation 
of the mound beneath the church of Hagia Trias, 
the latter having been removed in 1931. During 


in Athens. The excavations in the Kerameikos 
were conducted by K. Ktibler, R. Eilmann, and 
W. Kraiker, who have furnished the accounts of 
the work accomplished in their respective areas. 
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the removal of the débris from the church were 
brought to light fragments of inscriptions, of 
sculpture, and of architectural pieces dating 
from Archaic to Byzantine times. Among the 
inscriptions one fragment with the list of names of 
the Argives who fell at Tanagra in 458 B.c., and 
who were buried in the Kerameikos, is important 
(Paus. I 29, 7, 9; 7.G. 1, 931). Beneath the main 
room of the church was a walled ossuary, 2 m. 
long, 1 m. wide, and 1.30 m. deep, half filled with 
bones. In addition to two fragmentary clay 
jugs with poor yellowish-green glaze it contained 
a coin of the third century B.c., a coin of Theo- 
dosius or Arcadius, and a Turkish silver coin of 
the end of the eighteenth century. The con- 
tents of this ossuary were presumably taken from 
a slightly older cemetery which was cut through 
during the building of the church. Only seven 
graves of this cemetery were preserved under the 
church itself, while the rest were probably de- 
stroyed during the clearing of the vicinity of the 
building in the nineteenth century. The seven 
burials are not well preserved, but they may be 
compared with the late interments above the 
Roman Pompeion and the similar find discussed 
in “Apx.AeAriov 1916, pp. 133 ff. The bodies lay in 
the earth with heads toward the west, singly and 


in groups, without clear boundaries; one of them 


rested on a substructure of lime mortar. No 
accompanying objects were found. The west 
half of the mound was occupied by a thick plat- 
form of lime, rough stones, ashes, etc., resting on a 
fill of stones without mortar which rose above the 
level of three stuccoed monuments belonging to 
the third or fourth centuries a.p. The date of 
the latter was determined by the pottery and by 
a fragment of an inscribed grave stele assignable 
at the earliest to the second century A.D. which, 
at a depth of 0.50 m. below the level of the stuc- 
coed monuments, had been re-used as the end slab 
of a child’s grave. These monuments, filled in- 
side with rough stone and débris and plastered 
outside in white or yellow, were considerably 
damaged by later building above them. One of 
these, 8, the south end of which projected beyond 
the outside wall of the church, shows, on the part 
hitherto not visible, a small snake painted in 
black and a division of the background in red. 
The fill between +5.12 (top of platform) and 
+4.10 contained also Hellenistic pottery, frag- 
ments of stuccoed blocks, shattered lamps with 
volute nozzles of the first century A.D. type, and 
much early imperial terra sigillata. At the level 
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below this (+4.00 to +3.40) the amphoras with 
child burials, the ash-urns of lead and clay, the 
tile graves, and skeletons Nos. 1 to 17, which 
already presuppose the level of the stuccoed 
monuments, and which, like the latter, extended 
toward the south and west over the preserved 
cemetery, go back at the earliest to the beginning 
of the third century a.p. The objects found in 
them are very few in number, but include bottles 
of clay and glass and bone pins. Some of the 
graves cut through the layer of building débris 
left from a stepped structure (6.40 m. long, 2.20 
m. wide, oriented from east to west) made of 
Hymettos marble resting on a foundation of 
limestone and breccia which delimits the surface 
of the mound and which at its eastern end had 
lain exposed since the excavations of the nine- 
teenth century. Its date is fixed to the second 
century A.D. by a kioniskos found in situ at the 
same level, bearing an inscription ZQ2IMH2 
OAYNTTOKAEOY2 TITAATAIKH® which can 
be dated to the first or second century A.D., a 
date confirmed by other evidence. Part of the 
stepped structure was destroyed when the floor 
of the church and the ossuary were constructed. 

Between the kioniskos of Zosime and the 
stuccoed monument £, the excavation was con- 
tinued into the deeper layers; the fill here, to judge 
by the pottery and numerous fragments of stuc- 
coed blocks of the first style, proved to be late 
Hellenistic. The same late Hellenistic fill was 
reached on the north side of the church close 
beneath the present surface of the ground, where 
a large cutting was made. Some foundation 
walls, made of unworked stones without mortar, 
going down about 0.40 m. into this fill, are be- 
lieved to belong to late Hellenistic houses; and 
there were similar remains on the south side of 
the church. The surface of the north slope of 
the mound in the early Hellenistic period is 
preserved in a hard layer, only a few cm. thick, 
rising toward the south. Contemporary with 
this layer are the kioniskos of Dionysodoros of the 
third—second century B.c. and a grave monument 
(5.15 m. wide, 1.38 m. high) of Hymettos marble, 
with a front wall of orthostates, 1 m. high, with 
projecting profiled sides, on a socle of limestone 
and marble. The wall supported a terrace in 
which the graves themselves must be sought. 
The date is given by the level itself and by a frag- 
ment of a Megarian bow] built into the wall. 
A rectangular stuccoed monument (1.98 m. long, 
0.64 m. wide) with the pillar of [M|ANIA made 
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of Hymettos marble, and a small cubical pillar of 
the same stone with the inscription EPT A2IQN 
TTHAOY 210 both lying at a slightly deeper lev- 
el, belong to grave plots of the fourth century B.c. 
The western one of these was cleared down to 
the level of the road belonging to it. The outer 
facing of its front wall (4.34 m. long, 1.98 m. high) 
made of polygonal blocks of Acropolis limestone 
is for the most part missing. The fragments of a 
stele of Pentelic marble (1.60 m. high) were 
found in the neighborhood; it diminished in 
width toward the top, and had a Lesbian cyma 
painted blue on a red ground, and an inscription 
ANTIAOZI= IATPOKAEOY® dating from the 
middle of the fourth century. The interior of the 
plot was subdivided by cross walls. The retaining 
wall (4 m. long) of the second plot, which ad- 
joined the other on the east side and which had 
the same alignment, is made of dressed blocks of 
breccia. Of its upper portion there are preserved 
the limestone base of a naiskos and the remains 
of the naiskos walls of Hymettos marble. The 
roof of the naiskos with the names Daippos, son 
of Athenodoros of Sinope, and Athenodoros, the 
son of Daippos of Sinope, dating from the late 
fourth century B.c., was found covering a Hel- 
lenistic water channel which runs around the 
plot. Five successive renewals of the surface of 
the road through the cemetery, in layers 0.10 to 
0.30 m. thick, belong to the end of the fourth 
and to the third century B.c. The last renewal 
presupposes the covering up of this burial plot, 
probably at the beginning of the second century 
B.c. Thenew grave street forms the continuation 
of the Sacred Way to Eleusis, which is known as 
far as the north side of the Tritopatreion. The 
rise from the boundary stone at the northeast 
corner of the Tritopatreion up to the plot of 
Antidosis, about 30 m. distant, amounts to ca. 
0.30 m. The highest elevation of the mound of 
Hagia Trias in the beginning of the fourth century 
was identified north of the Trapeza of Philokrates. 
Its southeastern slope, west of the Tritopatreion, 
for an extent of about 60 square m. was cleared. 
Close beneath the surface lie six burials in bad 
condition, in terra cotta sarcophagi, amphoras, 
and tile graves, which belong at the latest to 
the second half of the fifth century B.c. Still 
deeper were earlier interments as shown by the 
remains of a Geometric incineration burial and 
by the evidence west of the mound. It was 
in this form that the mound survived until the 
second half of the fourth century B.c., when its 
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level first began to be raised. A path on the west 
side of the Tritopatreion, whose euthynteria 
corresponds to the surface at the foot of the 
mound, connected the road which passed along 
its south side with the Sacred Way. On the 
south side of the mound, where the original sur- 
face sloped sharply downward from east to west, 
there have been cleared, up to the present time, 
in the area between the Trapeza of Hipparete and 
that of Philokrates, eleven graves covered with 
tiles of various kinds, one limestone sarcophagus, 
three plain earth burials, and one earthenware 
urn. They lie still unopened partly over one 
another and, like the foundations of the two 
Trapezai, in a fill belonging to the second half of 
the fourth century. They consequently belong 
to the end of the fourth and to the third century 
B.c. Their relation to some grave stones, pre- 


viously found but no longer in situ, belonging to 
family connections of Hipparete, must still be 


determined. There are no boundary walls 
between the Trapezai. A foundation of soft 
poros, at the south foot of the mound, which was 
destroyed by later channels, is all that remains of 
a grave belonging at the latest to the fifth century 
B.C., as appears from the early interments at the 
east and west. The front of it was covered over 
at the end of the fourth century B.c. when the road 
was raised in front of the Dexileos monument., 
About the same time the ground to the west, 
bounded on the south by the grave street of the 
fourth century B.c. and on the west by the modern 
Piraeus Street, was filled in. 

The uncovering of a second area, about 40 m. 
long and 15 m. wide, near Grave Plot No. 20 
(Briickner, Friedhof am Eridanos, pp. 112 ff.) and 
the Relief of Eukoline (Ibid., p. 117), revealed 
close to the surface an early Hellenistic ceme- 
tery of irregular form in which 94 inhumation 
graves, with and without tile covers, and 4 in- 
cineration burials, were laid bare. Accompany- 
ing objects are lacking or are simple, consisting 
of small bronze mirrors, alabastra, bronze pins, 
strigils, clay vessels—chiefly gray, thin-walled 
tear-jugs of a bulbous form, with white and red 
bands, and their black-glazed prototypes 
skyphoi and a pyxis, which from their clay and 
glaze still belong to the fourth century B.c. 
There were also shattered ornaments of painted 
and gilded stucco. Two grave pillars were found 
bearing the names Theophilos and Karpos 
Chrestos; the latter, which had already been laid 
bare during the nineteenth century, still stood 
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in situ southeast of the relief of Eukoline. Two 
boundary stones, one of them 
with an indication of measurement, and some walls 
built of rough stones without mortar must still 
be investigated with reference to their relation to 
the graves. The ceramic finds in the fill which 
was 1 to 1.20 m. deep and which was rich in 
sherds, do not go back beyond the fourth century 
B.c. The graves themselves, the tile covers of 
which agree with those behind the Trapeza of 
Hipparete, consequently do not go back very 
far into the third century B.c. Some correspond- 
ing interments were previously found during the 
clearing of Grave Plot No. 20. Some iron nails 
suggest accompanying objects of wood rather 
than the use of wooden coffins for which there is 
no other evidence. The fill itself rests on green 
limestone chips without sherds which, east of 
Plot No. 20, under the Relief of Eukoline, is 
heaped up into a mound 1.70 m. high, with a 
diameter of 9.80 m. Two small grave mounds 
north of this were destroyed by the early Hel- 
lenistic graves which are arranged radially about 
the mound of Eukoline. The summit of the 
latter consequently must have been visible in 
early Hellenistic times, as also appears from the 
height of the later fill. Outside the limits of the 


grave mound the fill of débris which, according to 
the Relief of Eukoline, must be dated not much 
after the middle of the fourth century B.c., has 
an irregular hard surface running almost hori- 
zontally and sloping down only toward the north 


to the Sacred Way. Its relation to the raised 
grave street of the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. on the south has not yet been investigated. 
North of the mound of Eukoline a stone fill, 1.75 
m. high with sides 5.70 m. and 8.70 m. long, rests 
on the débris. Since late kioniskoi are built into 
it, it probably has some relation to the stone fill on 
the west side of the hill of Hagia Trias, but there 
is no direct connection. The level of the early 
fourth century B.c. was reached under the stone 
chips north and west of Grave Plot No. 20. A 
layer of the same red earth as that under Hagia 
Trias slopes sharply down toward the west and 
more gently toward the north. Toward the east 
in the direction of Hagia Trias the connection has 
not yet been ascertained. Grave Plot No. 20, 
which was constructed on this promontory before 
the fill of stone chips, but hardly before the middle 
of the fourth century B.c., was accessible from 
both sides. In front of its north and west sides, 
close beneath the red surface, down to a depth of 
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more than 2 m., were uncovered 54 simple graves, 
10 child interments, 4 of them in amphoras, 6 in 
oval or rectangular terra cotta coffins, and 5 
incineration graves dating from the beginning to 
the end of the fifth century B.c. A similar inter- 
ment was also found on the east side, namely the 
child’s grave described in Der Friedhof am 
Eridanos, p. 116, 1b. A few of the simple in- 
humation graves were covered with flat tiles, 
while two had tiles underneath the skeleton, and 
in one instance the burial had certainly been 
made in a wooden coffin. Accompanying objects 
are numerous: for the most part lekythoi with 
white slip, black sprays, palmettes and cross- 
hatching, but including also coverplates, skyphoi, 
cups, bowls, large lekythoi with flutings, or with 
palmettes in “fugitive” red, etc.; furthermore, 
three lekythoi with white ground, one of them 
with a well-drawn acanthus column, a turned 
alabaster pyxis on a foot with astragals, and a 
finger ring of bronze. These graves have no 
fixed orientation and frequently cut into one an- 
other. Below them and partly destroyed by 
them lay two inhumation graves and two terra 
cotta sarcophagi; three of these can be dated to 
the middle and second half of the sixth century 
B.c. by their accompanying objects, namely 
black-figured lekythoi, a small jug and a plate. 
At the latest, contemporary with these, are four 
incineration graves running from east to west, 
north of Grave Plot No. 20; and also the remains 
of a crude-brick structure, 0.90 m. high, west of 
Grave Plot No. 20, into which some of the later 
graves had been sunk. The ground level of this 
structure lies so deep as to indicate that the 
ground in this region was raised in the fifth cen- 
tury. A grave arrangement north of Plot No. 
20, the plan and elevation of which are not yet 
clear, and an incineration grave of the seventh 
century beneath it had already been cut through 
before the later disturbances by three rectangular 
inhumation graves, with stone enclosure and 
blackened walls, oriented from east to west, 
which, on the evidence of the objects found in 
them, namely a small black-glazed amphora, a 
Corinthian aryballos with two opposed riders 
carefully incised, and decorated with applied 
white dots, and a small glazed bowl, belong to the 
early sixth century B.c. Over the graves stood 
in situ the lower part of a poros stele coated with 
white stucco. In the fill about the stele down to 
the depth of the graves themselves were found 
many pieces of two plates with lotus-palmette 
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decoration, with a siren in the interior, one one- 
handled goblet, a plate and a jug, all with care- 
fully incised animal friezes, dating from the end 
of the seventh century. On the handles of one 
plate and of the jug are plastic figures of mourning 
women. On the evidence of clear traces of burn- 
ing and an abundance of charcoal found with 
them, these finds must be connected with the 
incineration grave which was for the most part 
destroyed by the graves of the early sixth cen- 
tury. Many fragments of early Attic craters 
with striding lions, birds and large plant orna- 
ments from the first quarter of the seventh cen- 
tury and later, were found in a pavement north 
of the poros stele, which had been cut through at 
the same time as the incineration graves. Some 
0.80 m. deeper, under a cover-slab of slaty marble 
and small stones, was found a late Geometric 
inhumation grave, with a bowl and an undeco- 
rated jug. A corresponding but richer grave was 
found years ago east of the Grave Plot of Hegeso 
(Friedhof am Eridanos, pp. 104 ff.). An incinera- 
tion grave, west of Grave Plot No. 20, which had 
been destroyed in the early fifth century, con- 
tained a Late Mycenaean stirrup vase, vessels of 
the Salamis style, and some Protogeometric 
pottery, including an askos. The occurrence of 
surviving older elements together with later, as 
in this instance, was observed also in a Proto- 
geometric incineration grave at the Dipylon Gate, 
mentioned below. 

The significant topographical result of the 
excavations, namely their evidence for the con- 
tinued use of the ground as a cemetery from early 
Geometric times, is supplemented for the late 
Archaic and the Classical Periods by the dis- 
covery made to the eastward of the Grave Plot 
of the Messenians, which will be described below. 
Although for the fifth century only simple burials 
and children’s graves have yet been found, the 
regularly oriented earlier incineration and in- 
humation graves and the remains of grave monu- 
ments give, for the sixth and seventh centuries, a 
more comprehensive picture in which the pre- 
Solonian Period stands out especially because of 
the rich ceramic finds. The Cemetery on the 
Eridanos of the fourth century B.c. thus no 
longer appears as a new establishment on this 
site, but as one of the first large reconstructions of 
the early cemetery for further use. 

In the region of the Themistoclean Sacred 
Gate, the walls of the gateway and the Eridanos 
enclosure were laid bare down to the foundations. 
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Two blocks of a pre-Themistoclean grave monu- 
ment of poros with red Doric cyma were found. 
Under the gatepost hitherto regarded as Cononian 
were discovered the remains of a gate of the late 
fifth century. Furthermore, some new conclu- 
sions were reached in regard to the raising of the 
Themistoclean wall socle in the fifth century and 
the history of the building of the channel for the 
Eridanos. 

East of the Grave Plot of the Messenians the 
cross road of the fourth century was partially 
cleared. Its three layers consist of burnt red 
earth and greenish stone chips. The depth is 
only ca. 0.20 m., the ascent about 1 in 10, the 
width, somewhat different in the three levels, is 
not yet quite certain, but appears to be ca. 7 m. 
At the eastern edge a pit some 6 m. deep goes 
under the lowest road level. It contained many 
sherds of household ware and glazed pots of the 
fifth and early fourth century, together with a 
few skulls and bones, and at the deepest point 
fragments of four practically complete glazed 
vessels: a crater, two slender jugs with high swung 
handles, and a bowl with grooved ring and 
stamped palmettes in the interior. These pots 
were probably deposited as offerings to the dead 
whose graves had to be destroyed, or rendered un- 
recognizable for further worship, when the cross 
road was constructed. The contents of these. 
graves were then evidently collected and placed 
here, together with the votive vessels. The sur- 
prising narrowness of the bothros, 0.50 by 1 m., 
may be explained as due to consideration for the 
grave plots planned here. East of the cross road 
the hollow between the two elevations to the 
northeast and the southwest had apparently not 
been filled in or used for burial before Hellenistic 
times, since no pre-Hellenistic sherds were found, 
but there are many interments belonging to the 
latter period. These graves are simple pits, sel- 
dom lined with plaster, covered with flat, tiles, 
slightly curved tiles set up in a gable arrange- 
ment, shaft- or drain-tiles. Beside them stand 
the large deep stone cists of the Imperial Period. 
Urn graves are rare. In one instance a small 
deep naiskos served to hold the bones. The ac- 
companying objects are few and poor: ointment 
vessels of the types known from Priene, bronze 
mirrors, scrapers, alabastra, and one little am- 
phora of mottled glass, and a gold wreath. 
Columellae and small stelae yielded some new 
inscriptions. 

In the region of the cross road at a deeper level 
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lay a children’s cemetery of the fifth century 
B.c., where the unburned bones were most com- 
monly deposited in simple amphoras or in clay 
sarcophagi, round or rectangular in shape, glazed 
inside. One burial was enclosed between two 
Laconian tiles. On account of their good preser- 
vation and their great number, the amphoras 
used for the burials are of some value for the his- 
tory of the shape. The accompanying objects 
are for the most part simple glazed vessels: 
lekythoi, almost without exception black-figured, 
pyxides, saucers, bowls, strainers, etc., in numer- 
ous beautiful forms. There were also, sometimes 
burnt, sometimes unburnt, grains of cereals or a 
toy or a musselshell or a disc. Among the 
children’s graves are several incineration burials; 
they measure ca. 1 m. by 2 m. and have a depth 
of ca. 0.80 m. The earth along their edges has 
turned red through the action of fire, and at the 
bottom of the pits lie charred embers still well 
preserved. Mention should be made finally of a 
grave relief from the end of the fifth century, 
representing a mother holding a child in swaddling 
clothes close to her breast, and of some fine 
fragments of a red-figured amphora, showing 
Dionysos playing the lyre and surrounded by 
Bacchantes. The excavations in this region are 
not yet finished. 

During the spring campaign of 1932 the 
cemetery of post-Mycenaean times, which had 
been discovered in the course of the excavation of 
the Pompeion in 1927, was investigated. Ex- 
cavations were carried down into the deeper 
deposits in all the untouched areas within the 
Roman and the Greek Pompeia, and between the 
latter and the southwest wall of the Dipylon, 
resulting in the discovery of 24 graves. Many of 
them are quite undisturbed, others were cut 
through or built over by Roman or Byzantine 
walls. All lie in an undisturbed layer of clay or 
loess, and many of them are now partly under 
water. They extend from the middle aisle of the 
Roman Pompeion to the Dipylon wall and from 
the northwest rooms with pebble pavement of 
the Greek Pompeion into the southeastern part of 
its court. The south side of the Pompeion to- 
wards the Eridanos and the colonnade by the 
Propylon remain still undug, as does also the 
space inside the Dipylon Gate. The southwest 
wall of the latter cuts through several graves 
which suggests that others may be found beyond. 
An excavation in the corner between the Greek 
Pompeion and the southeast tower of the Dipylon 
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uncovered five graves close together, thus bring- 
ing the total number in this region, including 
those of 1927, up to 64. It was, therefore, a 
fairly large cemetery. ‘The earliest graves, with 
pottery belonging to the earlier so-called “‘Sala- 
mis Type,” lie between the foundation walls of 
the middle aisle of the Roman Pompeion. They 
are all alike oriented toward the northeast, laid 
out at regular intervals, and all built of large 
stone slabs, with only the cracks at the upper 
edges of the sides and between them and the 
cover slabs filled in with small stones. Rings and 
long pins of bronze, late stirrup vases, small 
amphoras, goblets, and one-handled jugs are the 
only accompanying objects, and even these in 
some cases are lacking. The graves to the north- 
east and east of these, vary in their orientation 
from northwest to southeast, but some of them lie 
parallel in groups. They differ also in their con- 
struction: the use of small stones at one end (and 
in one instance on both long sides) and the em- 
ployment of larger and thicker stone slabs are 
common. Corresponding to this, the accom- 
panying vases are obviously of a later period. 
The appearance among them of small lekythoi is 
especially noteworthy, since these vessels so com- 
mon and typical in the Protogeometric Period ap- 
parently succeed the pest-Mycenaean stirrup- 
vases, with which they are still found in some 
graves. The vases are in general better turned, 
with more careful and more studied decoration. 
The accompanying objects are sometimes very 
numerous, especially the personal ornaments, 
among which fibulae and earrings still occur. 
These graves give evidence for further conclusions 
about the period, hitherto little known, between 
Late Mycenaean and Protogeometric, that is the 
twelfth and eleventh centuries B.c., and above all 
they make it certain that there was an historical 
development without a break, at least here in 
Athens. A fortunate discovery in cleaning out 
the interior of Tower N (Noack, Ath. Mitt. 1907, 
pp. 475 f., Pl. 10) supports this conclusion in an 
astonishing way. Here was found, underneath 
incineration graves of the seventh century, an 
ashpit, 0.60 m. deep, approximately rectangular 
in shape, 1.15 m. long by 0.60 m. wide. This pit 
was entirely filled with loose earth mixed with 
fine-grained wood ash and with white bone ash. 
In it lay at least ten Protogeometric lekythoi, 
decorated on the shoulder with half circles with 
filled centre, and rather badly damaged by fire; 
also a large Protogeometric jug, decorated with 
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horizontal stripes and with concentric circles on 
the shoulder, and a knife-blade. (Cf. Karo, 
Schachtgraber, Pl. XCVI, 907.) On the floor of 
this offering pit lay a covering of large and small 
stones from the eastern part of which projected 
the mouth of an amphora, closed by a small 
amphora. The latter, which had been broken by 
the pressure of the earth, was decorated with 
concentric circles connected in cruciform fashion. 
Beside it stood upright a Protogeometric lekythos, 
decorated like the others. The amphora had been 
set into a small pit with a packing of small stones 
around it. It was partly filled with the remains 
of burned bones of an adult, and contained also a 
short spear point of bronze similar in form to one 
from Mycenae, but with a shorter socket (Karo, 
Schachtgrdber, Pl. XCVII, 448). In front of this 
amphora beneath the layer of stones was a second 
pit, in which stood, half in water, a large Proto- 
geometric amphora decorated with concentric 
circles on the shoulder. This, too, was an inter- 
ment, for in the amphora were the remains of 
burned bones of a grown man, a long spear-point, 
and the bone handle of a dagger, both completely 
Mycenaean in shape and technique. The ex- 


cavator of this region, Mr. Kraiker, concludes his 
report with the suggestion that we may have here 


the burial of the ashes of a royal father and his 
son to whom, as heroes, offerings were made; and 
he adds: “‘However, the large ashpits over the 
urns and the close connection between the two 
interments, both in time and place, may be inter- 
preted, the fact that the dead were burnt, no 
longer interred in slab-graves, and that their 
ashes were buried with vases of the earliest 
Geometric type points forward to Greeks of 
Homeric customs, while the Mycenaean weapons 
point backward to the heroes of the Trojan War.” 


On the island of Aegina, Dr. Welter, with funds 
provided by the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
carried out a small excavation at the west end of 
the Kolonna Hill, where he brought to light a 
series of monuments which give an important in- 
sight into the cult of the Phratriai. In this same 
region Furtwingler had discovered a small pit 
containing a large number of miniature skyphoi 
with some remains of burnt offerings. The pit 
had been closed by an omphalos-shaped lid, with 
handles for lifting. At the beginning of this 
year’s excavation Dr. Welter found a similar lid 
with an archaic inscription @PA [TRIA] deter- 
mining clearly the character of the monument. 
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Three further examples without inscriptions were 
found within a very small area. In one case the 
pit also could be identified, but it had unfortu- 
nately been robbed of its contents. Another lid, 
now lost, but illustrated in J.G. iv, 61, bears the 
gens name TTIPOSZAPIAON not as 
given in JI.G. Mpoccapiéiwv). This area was 
thus clearly a place of offering to the heroes of 
one or more Phratriai. The lids with the 
omphalos attachment lay even with the surface of 
the ground, and the handles indicate that the 
large number of miniature vessels found in the 
pit did not constitute a single deposit, but are the 
result of repeated offerings. These monuments, 
which belong to the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., may be compared with related ones of 
Hellenistic date from Mytilene, which likewise 
served a hero cult.!. Furthermore, we learn the 
origin of the monuments whose representation 
occurs on Roman gens coins and wall paintings: 
the omphalos, most commonly with snakes coiling 
about it, in an aedicula at which the household 
gods, the Lares, make offerings. That this is a 
borrowing from the Greek Phratria- and Hero- 
cult, by way of South Italy, appears to be in- 
disputable. In the Pergamene period a large 
building was erected over this sanctuary of the 
Phratriai. It had walls with stuccoed decoration 
in the incrusted style, and in a court an altar also 
originally stuccoed, with a bema nearby. The 
building seems to have been a large complex, 
which had extended farther toward the west, but 
had fallen into the sea when the edge of the shore 
had collapsed. It is obvious that this must have 
been the residence of the Pergamene Governor. 
In the necropolis a chamber tomb belonging to 
the period 480-470 B.c. waslaid bare. Anentrance 
shaft, with four steps covered by two slabs form- 
ing a gable, led into the rectangular chamber 
carefully hewn in the rock. On three sides of the 
chamber, sarcophagi had been cut in the rock. 
Above the stairway are theletters EY TY XO in red 
paint. A huge altar slab, repeatedly reused in 
late antiquity, and finally employed as a threshold 
block in the Early Christian Basilica, belongs to 
this same period. It has now been carried to the 
Museum. It is a monolithic slab of Parian 
marble, 2 m. long by 1.17 m. wide. Its upper 
surface is divided into eight concave fields with 


rounded corners. On the face is the beginning of 


1 Cf. *Apx. Aedr., 1927, Hapaprnua, p. 20; I.G. xii, 
2, 287 ff. 
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an inscription which, unfortunately, is too muti- 
lated to be decipherable. 

The Synagogue of late antiquity was subjected 
to a new and thorough investigation, carried out 
by Miss B. Mazur; for, although the beautiful 
mosaic with the building imscription of Theo- 
doros! had been known since the time of Capodis- 
trias, and had been repeatedly uncovered in the 
last forty years, the question of the plan had 
never been settled. The excavations this year 
uncovered an apse, and under the Synagogue of 
Theodoros the remains of an earlier one with the 
same orientation. Since the earlier Synagogue 
had a portico in front, and since the Synagogue of 
Theodoros follows the other in plan, a portico 
must be assumed for it. The Synagogue fell 
into ruin in the seventh century a.p., and its 
stones were te a great extent reused; and a 
Christian cemetery extended close up to the 
mosaic, which was, however, carefully spared. 

Excavations were conducted in August and 
September 1930 and 1931 by Professor Della 
Seta, Director of the Italian School in Athens, and 
his students, on the Island of Lemnos at a place 
called Poliochni, on the steeply sloping coast near 
the village of Kaminis, about 30 km. from the 
capital of the Island. The site was that of a 
neolithic settlement, where, in a deposit with a 
total depth of 4-5 m., three neolithic layers may 
be distinguished, the last one continuing down 
into the Bronze Age. No Mycenaean remains 
were found. The walls belonging to the middle 
layer are the best constructed and the best pre- 
served of the three. Some 35-40 rooms were 
examined as well as, for an extent of about 200 m., 
the partially paved main street which ran from 
north to south. About halfway along this 
street, where it widened out into a small square, 
is a well-built and well-preserved rectangular 
well, more than 8 m. deep. Several cross streets 
were noted. Some of the houses are rather large 
and, although the rooms vary in shape, the walls 
are always straight. They are preserved in many 
instances to a height of more than 3 m. In its 
careful, almost urban laying out, Poliochni sur- 
passes all hitherto known settlements of this early 
period. Since the destruction of all three layers 
was caused by earthquakes, the contents of the 
houses were found in unusually well-preserved 
condition. They show an uninterrupted de- 

1 C.I.G. 9894, with several mistakes in reading, 
taken over and wrongly restored J.G. iv, 190. 
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velopment, with no long gaps between occupation 
periods. Almost everywhere were found storage 
jars, pounders and grinders, and in one room an 
oven, which point to an agricultural civilization, 
while the bones of swine and cattle indicate that 
animals were domesticated. Fishing must also 
have been pursued in this coastal settlement. A 
rubbish heap contained masses of oyster shells 
and other molluscs, some of which today no 
longer occur in the waters of Lemnos. The small 
objects found were very numerous: vases and 
sherds of polished black, brown, and dark red 
clay, many with simple incised patterns, others 
with ribs, knobs and holes. Painted ware is en- 
tirely lacking. Clay whorls, often with incised 
decoration, also occur, and well over a hundred 
very finely worked bone implements were re- 
covered, together with numerous knives and 
arrowheads of flint, 10 of obsidian, some polished 
stone celts, two dozen pounders, etc., and a stone 
ball, 15 kg. in weight. All the metal objects came 
from the upper layer: 10 pins and a band of copper 
or bronze, a small spiral of lead, 3 rings of an alloy 
of bronze and lead. About 1 km. south of 
Poliochni on a hill called Dermata, some graves 
were opened (2.80 m. by 1.80 m. and smaller 
dimensions). Fifteen skeletons lay in one grave, 
and 8-10 in another. Since- glass vases were 
found in these tombs, their date must be much 
later than that of the settlement, or else they 
were reused in later times. Some beads of stone, 
crystal, amber and glass, as well as a bronze pin, 
and a trapezoidal sheet of silver came to light. 
Obsidian is lacking. At about the same distance 
from Poliochni, at Hagios Demetrios, is a Byzan- 
tine or possibly later cemetery, consisting of about 
25 graves closely grouped. Among the objects 
found here should be mentioned a bracelet and a 
ring of bronze as well as a pair of silver earrings. 

Miss Lamb has continued with success her 
excavations at Thermi on the Island of Lesbos. 
The prehistoric settlement was of considerable 
size, where five occupation levels can be dis- 
tinguished. There were two entrance gates to 
the city of the upper layer, one on the west and 
one on the south. In the middle of this town lies 
a megaron house, which seems to have been 
developed out of the long rectangular houses that 
occur here in all periods. Considerable portions 
of each of the four earlier layers, as well as prac- 
tically all of the upper one, have been excavated. 
Some of the houses have bothroi which were 
coated with fine bluish-black clay. An especially 
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interesting group of the pottery is the red ware, 
which in its shapes corresponds to Troy VI and 
VIL, i.e. small saucers and bowls, jugs with trefoil 
lip, and vessels with bridged spout. Some of the 
idols are of new and peculiar types. The stone 
implements for the most part are derived from 
Anatolia, and to a lesser extent from the Cyclades. 
In addition to her work at Thermi, Miss Lamb 
investigated the site of ancient Antissa. Many 
walls indicated by Koldewey (D. ant. Baureste d. 
Insel Lesbos, 19 ff., Pl. 6 f.) on the Acropolis were 
found to have disappeared, but on the south slope 
others were noted which he had not recorded, 
among them a fine piece of polygonal wall. The 
pottery comprises a small Mycenaean group 
found behind one of the walls, “‘red ware,” 
archaic Lesbian bucchero, and one East Greek 


sherd. On the rocky promontory called “‘Kas- 


tro,’ Genoese and Turkish ruins hindered in- 


GATEWAY, 
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vestigation; a wall here was considered by Kol- 
dewey to be Mycenaean, but this view was 
not confirmed. On the other hand, the low 
saddle between the Acropolis and the Kastro 
yielded gratifying results. Beneath a Byzantine 
layer and a Hellenistic layer, rich in terra cottas, 
was found Lesbian bucchero, and still deeper a 
ware similar in technique, but decorated with 
wavy lines and with horn-like protuberances. 
Along with this were real gray Minyan sherds, 
from which the bucchero may have developed, 
“red ware,” and Mycenaean, and also some 
sherds and other small objects like those from 
Thermi. This layer lies 4-5 m. beneath the 
modern surface of the ground and below sea 
level. The shore seems to have subsided here. 
On the south slope of a hill called Vizla, a poly- 
gonal retaining wall was traced for a distance of 
some 20 m. It was continued for a distance of 5 
m. by a wall of squared blocks of about the fourth 
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century B.c., constituting a replacement or a 
Higher up on the slope remains of a 
Cyclopean retaining wall are preserved, with as- 


repair. 


sociated prehistoric sherds. 

The first campaign of the new excavations at 
Troy, conducted by the University of Cincinnati 
under Professors Blegen and Semple, was con- 
cluded July 1, 1932. The main objectives of the 
expedition are, on the one hand, to make a fresh 
and thorough test of the stratification in the hope 
of establishing definitely the ceramic sequence, 
and on the other hand to carry out an exhaustive 
search of the whole neighborhood of the site 
for the prehistoric cemeteries. Definite progress 
was made toward both of these objectives in the 
campaign of 1982. Among the areas left undug 
by Schliemann and Dérpfeld inside the citadel, 
two were selected for excavation, one in the cen- 
tral part of the acropolis, just before the megaron 
of the Second City, the other somewhat farther to 
the south, above and just inside the wall of the 


Sixth City. In each of these regions, where the 
total deposit that must be examined is about 12 
m. deep, a depth of nearly 3 m. was reached. A 
complete stratigraphic record was kept of all the 
remains. In the central area (an isolated mound 
of earth in the square designated E6 on Dérpfeld’s 
plan) the uppermost layer dates from the Roman 
period, Troy IX. Two parallel walls were found 
here apparently belonging to the west part of the 
large colonnade which, according to Dérpfeld, 
surrounded the temple of Athena. Below this 
were two prehistoric occupation levels, one at 
1.70 m. and the other at 2.75 m. In the level at 
1.70 m. was uncovered the greater part of a house, 
consisting of at least four rooms. In the eastern 
room was a domed oven, built of crude brick and 
lined with plaster, very similar to the ovens used 
by the peasants in the neighborhood today. The 
central room contained a large storage jar, and 
two small vases lay on the floor. In the south 
room was another domed oven, constructed with 
two chambers, one above the other. The west 
room contained a series of three ovens built suc- 
cessively at different levels as the accumulation 
of ashes and débris gradually raised the floor. The 
occupation level at 2.75 m. revealed three brick 
walls roughly parallel, but their stone foundations 
are still deeper, and this would consequently ap- 
pear to be a level of temporary re-occupation. 
These walls were plastered with white clay, and 
the same clay was used as mortar. A slightly 
raised round hearth of clay was in the central 
room. There was also a second hearth, with its 
surface made of pebbles and sherds, while the 
western room contained another plaster hearth 
around which lay five small vases. All the floors 
were thickly covered with ashes. It is not yet 
possible to label these two prehistoric levels defi- 
nitely in the terms of Schliemann’s and Dérpfeld’s 
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Cities, but it looks as if the house at 1.70 m. may 
be assigned to the Fifth City, and that at 2.75 m. 
may perhaps belong to a late stage of the Fourth. 
Some remains, chiefly potsherds, which may be 
attributed to the Sixth City were found in a small 
undisturbed area west of the Roman walls, but 
all other remains of the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Cities were apparently removed to make way for 
the large building of the Roman period. In the 
second area a broad cutting was begun through 
the western half of squares F8 and F9 of Dérp- 
feld’s plan. Here, too, the Roman occupation 
was represented by two massive foundation walls. 
Beneath these, several successive prehistoric oc- 
cupation levels were found, each yielding some 
remains of house walls, floors, pottery, etc. The 
exact relation of one to another was not easy to 
determine, but there seem to be three main 
periods which may correspond to Troy VIII, 
VII, and VI in the Dérpfeld-Schliemann system. 
A vast amount of pottery was found both in E6 
and in F8—F9, including not a few Mycenaean and 
other imported pieces; when this material has 
been repaired and studied it should throw con- 
siderable light on Trojan chronological problems. 
In the course of the search for the cemeteries a 
great many trial trenches were dug in the lower 
ground on all sides of the citadel. Some traces of 
prehistoric burial, apparently incineration, were 
found well down on the western slope, but further 
work is necessary here for the complete under- 
standing of these remains. Elsewhere these ex- 
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plorations produced abundant evidence for the 
size and importance of the city of Ilion in Hel- 
lenistic and Roman times. House walls of the 
Hellenistic period were found to extend over a 
great area on the plateau to the southwest and 
south of the acropolis, and three Hellenistic and 
Roman cemeteries were discovered. The trial 
trenches also revealed a marble revetted building, 
like a basilica in plan, and also a large structure, 
probably a Bath, of the Roman period. The 
eastern half of the scene-building of the theatre 
was cleared. The remains here belong to two 
periods, at least; one of them probably of the 
second or third century A.D., and the other going 
back, at the latest, to early Imperial times. The 
exploratory trenches yielded an abundance of 
Hellenistic and Roman pottery, terra cotta 
figurines, and more than 500 coins, including a 
hoard of 224 bronze pieces for the most part issued 
by the Emperor Aurelian. During the campaign 
some labor was devoted to the task of clearing the 
walls uncovered in the excavations of Schliemann 
and Dérpfeld, since the whole site was found in 
1932 overgrown with thickets of brush, brambles, 
wild figs, nettles, and weeds, almost completely 
hiding the ruins. At the end of the campaign the 
walls of the Second City and of the Sixth, with 
their gateways and ramps, and most of the build- 
ings within the citadel had once again been re-- 
stored to view. The expedition hopes to resume 
its work early in April 1933. 

P. BLEGEN 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ROME 


In the present year’s report, prominence will 
be given to recent activities at the Imperial Fora 
in Rome and at the town of Ardea, with briefer 
reference to other sites in Italy, and a concluding 
section on the remarkable special exhibition in 
Rome. For the generous provision of photo- 
graphic material, thanks are due to Dr. Axel 
Boéthius, Director of the Swedish Archaeological 
Institute in Rome. 

As a result of far-reaching changes at the center 
of the Capital itself, interest is being focussed on 
the Imperial Fora. The systematization of the 
northeast ends of the Fora of Augustus and of 
Trajan is practically completed, with results 
which will appear in the photographs accompany- 
ing my article in the periodical Parnassus for 
October, 1932. In the southwest portion of the 


Basilica Ulpia, ponderous works of reconstruction 
are in progress: many of the great monolithic 
columns of gray granite are being re-erected, and 
the extensive halls and rooms that formed a fea- 
ture of this area are being restored to life. + 

Still more remarkable are the developments at 
the Forum of Julius Caesar. Here the Renais- 
sance witnessed the discovery and publication 
of some choice marble details which were at- 
tributed to the temple of Venus Genetrix, the 
central feature of this open space, and the schol- 
arly architects of that time—Palladio and La- 
bacco—felt justified in producing restored plans 
and elevations of that famous edifice, the unre- 
liability of some aspects of which is clear from the 
variations between the restorations themselves. 
In the course of recent centuries the ancient re- 
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mains in this region had become almost entirely 
concealed by masses of earth and by crowded 
dwelling houses; so that in the year 1924, when 
Professor Tenney Frank published his fundamen- 
tal work on republican buildings, only one 
stretch of the enclosing wall and some small 
vaulted rooms were known to scholars. Now 
that the houses in the western part of this space 
have been demolished and some 42,000 cubic 
meters of earth have been removed, there has 
been revealed a narrow stretch of the travertine 
pavement of the Forum itself, being the northern 
part of the southwest side; the floor of the double 
colonnade (constructed in at least two periods, 
one of them Flavian), with many fragments of 
monolithic columns of gray and reddish granite, 
which flanked it at a level one step higher; and 
behind this, in turn, the great stone enclosing wall 
and the group of rooms—tabernae—which it 
masked, attaining at some points a height of more 
than sixteen meters above the ancient ground 


level. These remains, in so far as they represent 


the original construction, date from Caesar’s own 
time, or at latest from the completion of Caesar’s 
project in, presumably, the first years of Augus- 


tus’s principate—a period the architectural re- 
mains of which are not numerous; as was already 
known but can only now be adequately appre- 
ciated, they exhibit an instructive use of traver- 
tine and keystones combined with 
voussoirs of lapis Gabinus and a wall structure of 
brown Anio tufa. The space behind this wall 
has afforded a great surprise, for it has revealed 
not only the Caesarian tabernae but other struc- 
tures ranging in date from Augustus to Hadrian: 
these include, at a high level, a large hall like an 
exedra, Hadrianic in period, supported on vaults; 
it originally possessed a curving colonnade and a 
complete heating system; its supporting walls 
occupied five of the openings of Caesar’s en- 
closure, and two more of these were devoted to 
the steps leading up to it. The system of adjoin- 
ing rooms in this area is carried around the corner 
to the northwest end of the colonnade, where 
there are seven steps leading up to the interior 
from the pavement of the colonnade itself. 

The fragmentary and precarious state of these 
structures has necessitated a degree of restoration 
which would hardly have been undertaken except 
by the energetic and farsighted administration of 
the present day, to which the scientific world will 
be grateful for the recovery of a considerable part 
of the splendid monuments which appear, as if 


imposts 
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seen “‘in a glass darkly,” on sheet 22 of Lanciani’s 
Forma Urbis Romae. Where Caesarian stone- 
work has been pieced out in modern brickwork, 
no confusion will arise as to relative dates; but 
when imperial brickwork has been restored with 
modern walls and arches of the same general 
material, there is a certain risk of confusion. In 
the circumstances, we must commend the dis- 
cretion which the administration has shown: for 
while great skill has been exhibited in reviving and 
protecting the ancient structures without intro- 
ducing what might have proved discords to the 
esthetically sensitive, on the other hand it is a 
pleasure to testify to the scrupulous manner in 
which all necessary indications have been afforded, 
e.g. by parallel incised markings on the faces of 
the bricks, to enable the specialist to distinguish 
between ancient and modern work. 

As to the Temple of Venus Genetrix itself, the 
excavators have had to await the removal of a 
street which is eventually to be superseded by the 
new avenue to the Colosseum; some promise, 
however, of what may be in store has been given 
by the finding, at the extreme northeast corner of 
the present excavated area, of some fragments of a 
richly decorated order which can hardly have come 
from another structure than the famous temple. 
The extension of the excavations, it is hoped, will 
reveal something of the temple foundations, and 
also more details of the order and the decorative 
features. It should then prove possible to de- 
termine whether these ornate elements, and those 
which were drawn and published by the architects 
of the Renaissance, belong to the temple in its 
original form or are due to subsequent restoration. 

The formal inauguration of these historic re- 
mains was held on the birthday of the city, April 
21, for which occasion there had been completed 
the new street joining the Piazza del Campidoglio 
and Via Cremona; in the colonnade had been 
erected a bronze copy of the famous statue of the 
Dictator, an outstanding work of the Trajanic 
period, which dominates the great hall of the 
Palazzo Senatorio on the Capitol. 

Between the back of the group of shops and 
halls above described and the northeast slopes of 
the Capitoline Hill, at a high level, considerable 
portions have been found of the street (Lautumiae 
or Clivus Argentarius? ) which ran from the north- 
west corner of the Roman Forum toward the 
Campus Martius: another element in the topo- 
graphy of ancient Rome which, already long 
known to scholars from previous records, and 
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indicated on Lanciani’s Forma, will now become 
an essential part of the picture seen by countless 
visitors to the city. To the southwest of this 
street, high up on the slopes of the Arx, and 
behind the southeast corner of the Monument to 
Victor Emanuel, there have come to light some 
lofty remains in imperial brickwork, which are 
being carefully preserved and restored. 

An excellent point of vantage for the con- 
templation of this portion of the city has been 
created at the Giardino dell’ Ara, a small com- 
memorative park to the southeast of the Church 
of Aracoeli, and not far from the probable site 
of the Temple of Juno Moneta; the park itself 
contains several objects of archaeological interest, 
displayed with a fine sense of fitness, and it com- 
mands a superb view not only of the Imperial 
Fora, the Column of Trajan, and the slopes of 
the Quirinal, but of the valley of the Forum 
Romanum as far as the Arch of Titus, the slopes 
of the Palatine, and the beginning of the Vela- 
brum. For a better view of the west end of the 


Roman Forum, many will be grateful for the new 
arrangement of the steps leading down from the 
Capitol on the northwest of the Temple of Con- 
cord: the formation of a series of platforms where 
it is possible to pause somewhat apart from the 


stream of passers-by and to enjoy the view in 
quiet has been a happy inspiration. 

In the Roman Forum itself, Commendatore 
Bartoli’s investigation of the early remains from 
the vicinity of the Shrine of Vesta has been carried 
to a successful conclusion, with results of value for 
the prehistory and protohistory of this quarter of 
Rome. At the opposite corner of the Forum, the 
Curia is yielding equally valuable information for 
later periods; the thorough restoration of this 
historic edifice should make it accessible and 
guarantee its stability for many years to come. 
It is too soon to report on the discoveries incident 
to the construction of the Via dei Colli, which 
for a part of its course is to connect the lower end 
of the Via Cavour with the valley of the Colos- 
seum: but excavations on so vast a scale and at 
such a depth, in this crowded area of the ancient 
city, seem certain to yield remarkable results in 
data for the ancient city plan and also in indi- 
vidual objects. The capable archaeological serv- 
ice of Rome is to be congratulated on the field 
now open to its labors. 

Visitors to Rome are familiar with the res- 
taurant on the side of the Aventine looking 
toward the Domitianic and Severan structures of 
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the Palatine, which is called Castello dei Cesari, 
and with the incomparable view which it affords 
not only of the Palatine but of the Caelian, the 
valley of the Circus Maximus, and other points of 
interest near and far. The property which 
includes this spot, some nine thousand square 
meters in extent, has now been assured of preser- 
vation in the public interest, through the gener- 
ous action of the owner, Princess Giulia Ottoboni 
Rasponi, in deeding it to the Head of the Govern- 
ment. The series of parks and gardens with 
which present-day Rome is being endowed repre- 
sents a patrimony not only of beauty and health 
but of archaeology and history as well. 

The Museo Nazionale Romano has been no- 
tably enriched through the fortuitous discovery of 
carved marble sarcophagi at several points in the 
Campagna near Rome: these are chiefly of the 
third century a.p., and one of the largest of 
them, which forms a conspicuous feature of the 
temporary exhibition about to be described at the 
close of the present report, will assume a position 
of distinction in the artistic repertory from that 
age, since it contains scores of figures, executed 
with spirit in a good tradition, in the elaborate 
scenes with which its surfaces are adorned. 
It is fortunate that it should have been found at a 
time when the art of the third century is being 
more justly appreciated than hitherto. 

Great interest has been aroused by the investi- 
gations and excavations at Ardea, the traditional 
seat of Turnus, the chief town of the Rutuli, and 
the site of a Roman colony. These studies were 
initiated two years ago by the International 
Association for Mediterranean Studies, and a part 
of the undertaking has been entrusted to the 
Swedish Archaeological Institute in Rome. 
The state of this work at the close of the first 
campaign, May and June, 1930, was presented by 
Drs. Boéthius and Andrén in the Bulletin of the 
Association for June-July 1931, and subsequent 
reports appear in the current numbers of the 
Bulletin; Dr. Boéthius’ general discussion is fun- 
damental for the study of this site. Progress 
has recently been made in reconstructing the 
various types of terra-cotta revetment from the 
temple on the citadel: our Figure 1 shows one of 
the late republican antefixes representing the 
**Persian Artemis.”” The campaign of excavation 
of the winter of 1931-32 has been devoted chiefly 
to two sections toward the west of the temple on 
the Civitavecchia which had been excavated by 
Cavaliere Stefani a few years ago, and which Dr. 
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(Courtesy of Dr. Boéthius) 


Fic. 1.—Terrra-Cotta ANTEFIX FROM THE 
TEMPLE ON THE CITADEL OF ARDEA 


Boéthius now suggests may have been the temple 
of Venus that is mentioned by Strabo as “near” 
Ardea. 

In the more southerly of these sections, the 
excavators had the good fortune to find clearly 
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stratified and hence datable remains of habita- 
tions, together with pottery fragments, beginning 
with the Early Age of Iron, showing that from 
immemorial times down to the second century 
B.c. the inhabited quarters of the city extended 
over the Civitavecchia, but that after that date 
these houses were abandoned; the population of 
Ardea was diminishing, and only the citadel was 
still occupied, and that probably by a few houses 
only: a clear confirmation of the statements in the 
ancient authors. 

In the more northerly of the newly excavated 
sections there has come to light a curious and 
baffling edifice, characterized by the use of cut 
stone, rubble and hydraulic cement and showing a 
plan which was modified in two successive periods 
(plan, Fig. 2; view from the east, Fig. 3). It 
consists of a fairly extensive area to the south 
with a row of widely-spaced columns; to its north 
a wall with, originally, door-openings which were 
blocked in later times; and at one point a small 
rectangular room opening off to the north from 
this wall, and with its floor at a lower level—ap- 
parently a reservoir or bathing pool; along the 
north side of the wall, and about three sides of the 
small room, there runs a water channel. An ex- 
tension of the excavated section is desirable for 
the adequate comprehension of this structure, 
whether we are to call it a portico, a basilical hall 
or something still different. 

Meanwhile, the appearance of Dr. Siiflund’s 
important volume on the walls of republican Rome 
has led Dr. Boéthius to study afresh the technique 
of the wall of the citadel of Ardea, comparing it 
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on the one hand with the town wall of the Roman 
colony of Falerii and on the other with the 
substructions of the Tabularium in Rome itself. 
His conclusion in favor of a date in the first 
century B.c. will not perhaps be accepted without 
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reluctance by archaeologists of the older genera- 
tion; but it has keen observation and strong 
arguments in its favor, and it may remind us once 
more that our respect for the admirable fortifica- 
tions of Central Italy had led us to assign to them 
a degree of antiquity which had no justification 
in the evidence and which left no room for the 
historical events and the technical achievements 
of the century which produced the Gracchi, Sulla 
and Julius Caesar. As Dr. Boéthius points out, 
this late dating of the citadel wall does not affect 
the general picture of the site as an ancient city, 
or colony, without walls, defended by the rocky 
slopes, by the agger, by the ditch and by the 
citadel: a defensive system to be ascribed to the 
founding of the Roman colony, about 440 B.c., 
or to a date somewhat earlier. The successive 
reconstructions of the temples, for which there 
is now abundant terra-cotta and other evidence, 
also confirms the literary tradition as to the former 
greatness of the place and the feeling of venera- 
tion which was still strong in the Augustan age 
and which found expression in the festivals that 
were maintained there by the Latins. 

The important Roman colony of Minturnae, 
in the Auruncan territory, at the point where the 
Via Appia crosses the Liris, is now the scene of 
extensive excavations, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the International Association for Mediter- 
ranean Studies, and with funds provided by the 
University of Pennsylvania, which is represented 
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by its delegate, Dr. Jotham Johnson. A special 
number of the Bulletin of the Association is to be 
devoted to the results of the present year’s 
campaign. 

Students of Neapolitan topography know the 
Villa Rosebery on Cape Posillipo, the site of the 
villa of Vedius Pollio and the emperors. The 
generous action of the present Lord Rosebery in 
presenting this unique estate to the Head of the 
Government has placed both lovers of Naples in 
general and archaeologists in particular under 
deep obligation: the preservation of these ameni- 
ties and of this remarkable group of antiquities for 
all time is in the interest of all. 

At Pompeii, the Casa di Menandro, which is still 
fresh in the public memory by reason of the stu- 
pendous find of silverware in 1930, is now almost 
completely excavated; it has yielded, among 
many features of interest, the iron fittings of a 
cart, almost intact though in fragile condition, 
with sufficient indications for at least the theo- 
retical reconstruction of the whole vehicle. In 
the southern part of this same house there have 
been found the remains of a group of fugitives 
from the eruption of the year 79 a.p., together with 
two gold bracelets and a gold finger ring and one of 
silver, this last terminating in a serpent’s head. 
This is the second group of skeletons to be yielded 
by the Casa di Menandro. ; 

The appearance of Commendatore Maiuri’s 
eagerly expected volume on Herculaneum (No- 
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vara, Istituto Geografico De Agostini, lire 100) 
absolves us from the responsibility of reporting 
here on this most important site. It is under- 
stood that, though the original publication is in 
Italian, an English version is also in preparation. 
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Recognition is due for the prompt and effective 
manner in which the most recent discoveries at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum are being communi- 
cated both to the general public and to the world 
of scholars. 

The significance of archaeological excavations 
as a means for the enrichment of the artistic and 
cultural heritage of Italy, and the magnitude and 
quality of the results attained during the past ten 
years, have been impressively demonstrated by 
an exhibition, unique in scope, which has been 
organized in Rome for the purpose of assembling 
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turnae. Among the individual objects may also 
be mentioned the bronze wagon of the sixth 
century B.c. found at Ca Morta and now carefully 
reconstructed, from the museum of Como; some 
of the bronzes recently recovered from the ships 
in the Lake of Nemi; glass vases from the necro- 
polis of Zara in Dalmatia; the Hermes Logios and 
the mounted Amazon from Antium; some striking 
republican portrait heads from Sarsina; a marble 
Satyr from Pompeii; a marble head of one of the 
Agrippinas from Cyrene; the almost life-size late 
Hellenistic terra-cotta busts from the votive hoard 


(Courtesy of Dr. Calza) 
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the most important objects that have been added 
to the state collections during the period in ques- 
tion. The exhibits include pieces of quite excep- 
tional artistic interest such as the silver treasure 
from Pompeii and the large bronze head from 
Salerno, and remarkable works such as the 
great statue of Diomed from Cumae and the 
Amazon from Baiae. Some marbles of outstand- 
ing interest come from the vast burial area which 
has been uncovered on the island at the mouth of 
the Tiber, and of which some account was given 
in a previous report (A.J.A. xxxv, 1931, 349). 
Archaic Greek art is represented by vases from 
the necropolis of Spina, and the products of the 
late Roman republic and the empire by terra- 
cotta revetments and marble heads from Min- 


of the Valley of Aricia. Tarentum is represented 
by terra-cottas and vases; Sardinia by statuettes 
and vases, and bronze figurines of animals; the 
Ancona museum by helmets, vases and other 
objects in bronze; Syracuse by a helmet, a breast- 
plate, and terra-cotta vases; Centuripe by 
ceramics; the Florence museum by Etruscan 
equipment. It must be a very real gratification 
to the various excavators and administrators 
concerned, to see their own undertakings so well 
represented, and their own finds shown to such 
advantage, in such worthy surroundings, where 
they are eliciting the enthusiastic admiration of 
the Roman cultured public. 

The Necropolis of Portus. —In previous in- 
stallments of these notes some reference was made 
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to the extremely successful excavations con- 
ducted by Dr. Guido Calza on the Tiber delta, 
a revelation of the great sepulchral area of the Port 
of Trajan. A preliminary account of these 
developments, from the pen of Dr. Calza himself, 
has appeared in the Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Association for Mediterranean Studies for 
December, 1931, and January, 1932. Two and 
a half centuries of life are represented by these 
burials, which lie near a road leading across the 
Tiber Island from Portus toward Ostia; the oldest 
of them are a certain distance seaward from the 
road, at a lower level, and not far from the coast- 
line of their period. 

The three photographs which the courtesy of 
Dr. Calza enables us to publish give a clear idea 
of the characteristics of this site, with its various 
types of burial (Figs. 4-5): these cover a wide 
range, for there are simple jars stuck upright in 
the ground and containing the ashes of the 
deceased; there are pent-house inhumation graves 
constructed of tiles; there are oblong mounds of 
concrete, which to us have a distinctly Oriental 
feeling; most of these have apertures for pouring 
liquid offerings, and the grave which was opened 
contained, not a skeleton, but a jar with ashes; 
and finally—though they represent actually the 
earliest burials in this area—there are small or 
medium-sized sepulchral chambers for both 
inhumation and incineration, with brick and terra- 
cotta facades showing considerable artistic skill; 
their stucco interiors were decorated in both 
painting and relief. Fig. 4 reproduces a series of 
chamber-tombs, with artistic brick and terra- 
cotta facades. These date from the years follow- 
ing Trajan’s establishment of the inner harbor. 
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At a later period, modifications were introduced, 
other tomb-chambers were erected in front of the 
original group, and the free space was utilized for 
humble burials in jars, shelters of tiles, or oblong 
concrete structures. 

The marble sarcophagus cover in Fig. 6 was 
found in one of the chamber-tombs; it has a special 
interest as representing a Chief Priest of Cybele— 
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archigallus,—and it is practically unique. It is 
also important for details of costume. The head, 
had once worn a metal wreath. The work is a 
characteristic portrait of the second century A.p. 
It occupied a prominent place in this year’s 
exhibition in Rome of objects recently acquired by 
the collections of the Italian State. 

A. W. Van Buren 
American Academy in Rome 
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ExcavaTions AT Otyntuus, Part II, Arcui- 
TECTURE AND SCULPTURE: Houses AND OTHER 
Buitpines, by David M. Robinson, Ph.D., 
L.H.D., LL.D. (The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Archaeology No. 9.) Pp. 
xxii+155, 4 plates, 307 figures. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1930. $20. 

The excavations at Olynthos conducted in 1928 
by the Johns Hopkins University Expedition 
under the direction of Professor Robinson were 
notably successful, bringing to light a mass of 
new and important material belonging to the 
Classical period. The identification of the site 
itself may be taken as established. The city 
occupied two hills above the Retsinikia River, 
opposite the modern village of Myriophyto. 
The southern height bears the remains of the 
earliest settlement, which, though small, had a 
long history; at the end of the fifth century the 
city was greatly enlarged and spread over the 
adjacent north hill. Both of these regions were 
explored by means of numerous trenches, and 
several large areas were completely excavated. 
The deposit of earth covering the remains was 
nowhere very deep, and in consequence only the 
substructures of the buildings are preserved; but 
the foundations proved in many instances to be 
gratifyingly complete and the site has thus yielded 
a whole series of extremely valuable and interest- 
ing house-plans dating from the end of the fifth 
and the first half of the fourth centuries. This 
rich yield of architectural material, which must 
be regarded as the most significant contribution 
of the excavations at Olynthos, fills a gap of long 
standing in our knowledge, and gives us a compre- 
hensive picture of a classical Greek city in its 
larger as well as in its detailed aspects. The 
regions excavated differ considerably in char- 
acter, and on the evidence of the small objects 
brought to light Professor Robinson has ventured 
to identify a religious and municipal centre, a 
wealthy residential quarter, a shopping and 
trading district, etc. 

In Chapters I to V of the volume before us all 
the various buildings and houses are described 
togethef with some of the objects found inside 
them. Among the latter the pebble mosaics are 
of particular interest and merit. The sculptural 
remains are scanty and in the photographs they 
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seem much less impressive than the somewhat 
enthusiastic account in the text might lead one to 
expect. The terra-cottas, coins and pottery are 
treated elsewhere in other volumes of the series. 
In Chapter VI the loom weights are competently 
discussed (by Miss Lillian Wilson), and Chapter 
VII contains a catalogue of the terra-cotta lamps, 
classified in nine groups. 

The book is illustrated by 4 plates and 307 
figures in the text; many of the latter are from 
excellent photographs, and they frequently give 
welcome aid toward an understanding of the 
description. But in an altogether dispropor- 
tionate number of instances the pictures are 
blurred or out of focus, some are little more than 
repetitions, and a good many seem to me to have 
no value at all. By a more rigorous pruning in 
this respect the cost of the book could have been 
appreciably reduced. Apart from the fact that 
the scale is sometimes omitted, that the points of 
the compass are not always indicated, and that 
there is no uniformity in their orientation, the 
plans and drawings are in my opinion sadly 


inadequate and fall far short of the standard 
demanded by the importance of the monuments 


themselves. Furthermore, if each house had 
been clearly designated on the general plans 
either by a name or a letter or a numeral, and each 
room numbered, many a cumbersome circumlocu- 
tion might have been avoided in the text and the 
description would have been far easier to under- 
stand. 

One cannot help feeling that more time could 
very profitably have been spent on further study 
of the remains themselves and on editorial re- 
vision of the book. The result would have been 
much more satisfying: many alternative hypoth- 
eses and guesses in the interpretation of particular 
buildings could have been eliminated and the 
style of the presentation could have been im- 
proved. The latter often gives the impression 
that we are reading hastily assembled excerpts 
from the excavator’s day-books rather than a 
carefully considered definitive study. However, 
it is certainly a remarkable achievement within 
less than three years of the conclusion of the 
campaign to produce a comprehensive publication 
of an excavation so extensive as that at Olynthos; 
and Professor Robinson deserves hearty thanks 
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for having made his important material so 
speedily accessible to scholars. 

Cari W. BLEGEN 
University or CINCINNATI 


CorintH: Resutts or Excavations ConDUCTED 
BY THE AMERICAN ScHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
Srupies at ATHENS. Volume VIII, Part I. 
Greek Inscriptions 1896-1927. Edited by 
Benjamin Dean Meritt. Pp. 180. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1931. $5. 

Dr. Meritt presents in this volume 321 inscrip- 
tions from Corinth, which were all except a very 
few found during the American excavations; but 
he does not include those on terra-cotta nor those 
discovered by Dr. Shear since 1925 in the area of 
the theater. Of the 321, there are 219 which are 
here published for the first time; most of the 
others were first published by Benjamin Powell or 
by Kendall K. Smith in this Journal. 

These inscriptions are grouped as follows: Laws 
and Decrees (Nos. 1-10); Catalogues and Bound- 
ary Stones (Nos. 11-22); Public Monuments and 
Dedications (Nos. 23-125); Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, Greek and Roman (Nos. 126-134), Byzan- 
tine (Nos. 135-197); Byzantine Inscriptions other 


than Sepulchral Monuments (Nos. 198-220); 


Miscellaneous (Nos. 221-321). Excellent Indices 
follow. 

In date, the inscriptions run from very early 
times, written in the local Corinthian alphabet 
(No. 1), to the late Byzantine period, where the 
confusion of the etacized vowels is illustrated 
(particularly well in Nos. 213 and 215). Though 
the vast majority are short fragments, others 
have interesting content. No. 3 is the first in- 
scription which mentions a proxenos of Corinth. 
Nos. 14-16 and 80-81 add considerably to our 
knowledge of the Isthmian games; No. 14 (dated 
3 a.p.) and No. 15 are here first published. The 
two elegiac distichs of No. 88 show epic diction, 
and the three distichs of No. 130, though as late 
as the second Christian century, have Doric 
forms. No. 135, of the Byzantine period, is in 
archaizing language, and has snatches of dactylic 
rhythm. No. 136, also Byzantine, is a curse on 
him who disturbs the tomb on which it is in- 
scribed; curiously, it has judas for buds because of 
identity of pronunciation of the two vowels at 
that time. The rare word BovxeAXAdpror is found 
in full in No. 207, and in part in No. 208. 

To Meritt’s careful exposition there seems 
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little to add; only a few items occur to me. In 
No. 11, a list of names, there are abbreviated 
rubric headings, dividing the list into sections; 
perhaps these are of the same nature as the sigla 
which accompany the names of the boundary 
commissioners in the Heraclean Tables (J.G. XIV, 
645; S.G.D.I. 4629; Buck, Greek Dialects, No. 
74). In No. 18, the 7 with € above it may stand 
for réX\os rather than for Fraenkel’s é7éAecar, 
though indicating the same idea. In No. 14, 
line 79, one might accent rather 2rparayod than 
<rparayou; I am not aware that the change 
from common noun to personal name brings 
about recessive accent, in this word at any rate. 
In No. 88, Powell restored the end of line 3, a 
dactylic hexameter, as ayx[od which 
Meritt accepts; but would be 
better, avoiding the spondaic ending by the use of 
7x00 which is found with the genitive in II. 14, 
413; 23, 762; Od. 13.108. In No. 131, the accent 
should be Sworrarpa; the final vowel is long. 
In No. 134, Meritt follows I.G. IV, 398, in reading 
Padépva(c), with the iota added at the end of the 
word, which is also the end of the line; but the 
correct reading is (with Monceaux, Gaz. Arch. 
1885, p. 409) adepva = Falernd, abl. sg. fem. to 
an implied tribi. This is the regular way of 
indicating the Roman tribe, ¢f. Egbert, Latin In- 
scriptions, 96, where a list of tribes is given, - 
among them being Falerna, cf. Livy TX, 20, 6; the 
spelling Falerina in Harper’s Latin Dict. s.v. 
tribus is erroneous. With Aovxiov Aoperiov 
Aovxiov vio(d) Padtépva = L. Domitii L. f. 
Falerna, cf. S.G.D.I. 311 (in the Lesbian dialect, 
as artificially revived in Roman times) Aevxiw 
Ovaxxiw Aevxiw viw Aimrjia AaSéxvos = 
L. Vaccii L. f. Aim(ilia tribi) Labeonis, where 
Buck, Greek Dialects, p. 189 (both editions) 
curiously calls Aiuidia a nom. sg. 

Rotanp G. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


KATALOG DER SAMMLUNG ANTIKER KLEINKUNST 
DES ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INnstiTUTS DER UNI- 
versITAT Erster Band: Die 
rotfigurigen attischen Vasen, bearbeitet von 
Wilhelm Kraiker. Pp. 1-63; pls. 48. Verlag 
Heinrich Keller, Berlin 1931. 38 RM. 

The Greek vases of the Archaeological Institute 
in Heidelberg rank high among German university 
collections, largely owing to the interest and 
energy of Friedrich von Duhn. The nucleus was 
a collection of “Stilproben antiker Keramik”’ 
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donated by Paul Hartwig in 1897; and since then 
many other gifts and purchases have been added 
by other generous well wishers and through 


government funds. The result is an extraordi- 
narily comprehensive The 
vases here catalogued range from the beginnings 
of red-figure to the fourth century. It is true 
that they consist mostly of fragments; but they 
include works of many of the outstanding painters 
such as Oltos, Skythes, Euphronios, the Panaitios 
painter, the Brygos painter, Douris, Makron, the 
Berlin painter, Myson, Hermonax, the Villa 
Giulia painter, Aison, Meidias; so that the collec- 
tion can give students an excellent idea of the 
various phases through which the red-figured 
style passed and of the high quality of workman- 
ship sometimes attained. 

Now this collection has been made accessible 
to a larger public by the publication of a scientific 
catalogue in which all of the 244 pieces are illus- 
trated on 48 plates. The text can serve as a 
model for such catalogues. The descriptions are 
full and yet concise, giving the essential informa- 
tion, both technical and stylistic, without dis- 
cursive discussions. Wherever possible attribu- 
tions have been made to Beazley’s painters. It is 
in fact an eloquent commentary on the vast 
progress recently made in the stylistic study of 
Greek vases that it is now possible to attribute 
even minute fragments to their respective artists. 
For instance, a fragment with a lyre (No. 76) is 
convincingly attributed to Douris; one with a 
pair of sandals (No. 77) also to Douris; another, 
with boxing thongs (No. 74) to the Foundry 
painter; one with the lower part of a woman (No. 
4) to Oltos; and so on. Of course such attribu- 
tions are founded on a minute study of individual 
forms—the only safe and objective criterion and 
the one which has led J. D. Beazley to his phe- 
nomenal discoveries. Dr. Kraiker’s catalogue is 
a typical product of this modern research in the 
best sense of the word. 


study collection. 


Giseta M. A. Ricuter 
Merropo.itan Museum or Art, New York 


Cortwtn. Resuts or Excavations CONDUCTED 
BY THE AMERICAN or CLassIcAL 
Srupies at Atuens, Vor. IX, Scutprure 
1896-1923, by Franklin P. Johnson. Pp. xiii 
+161, 332 figs. Harvard University Press, 
1931. $5. 

This volume contains the sculptures found in 
the excavations of the American School at 
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Corinth up to 1923 with the addition of some 
other examples found previously. Although the 
latest discoveries (cf. A.J.A. 1928 and 1929) are 
not included and a number have already been 
published in preliminary reports the publication is 
well justified, because we badly needed a com- 
prehensive collection of the existing sculptures. 
Mr. Johnson’s text is excellent. The description 
is as detailed as is necessary; the treatment of the 
style is exhaustive as regards replicas and refer- 
ences and shows sound judgment, e.g. head No. 4 
of the Cleveland type is the work of an artist who, 
while acquainted with the style of Polyclitus, was 
primarily influenced by Myron; the female 
statue No. 5 is nearer the style of the young 
Phidias or his master Hegias than to that of 
Polyclitus; No. 137, one of the portraits found in 
the Basilica, represents Nero, son of Germanicus; 
there is only one type of Marsyas, not two (p. 57); 
Nos. 247 and 275 are of Roman and not Greek 
date, as was assumed by the first editors; No. 10, 
a woman clad like an Amazon and sitting on a 
rock with weapons beside her, is called tentatively 
Enyo but I should like to identify her with Roma 
(cf. Dedalo VII, pp. 663 sqq.). 

The description .is arranged in three parts. 
The first contains a prehistoric idol of marble, 
which shows relationship to figurines found in 
Thessaly, and a very valuable head in high relief 
recognized by Mr. Blegen as Mycenaean. The 
second part is strangely entitled “the Classical 
period,” but comprises only a small number of 
Greek originals mainly grave stelae and votive 
reliefs, the bulk of the sculptures dating in Roman 
times. The third part gives eight Byzantine 
sculptures, the importance of which cannot be 
overemphasized, because of their uniqueness. 
Some of the statues of “the Classical period” 
represent new types not known before; e.g. the 
nude Aphrodite with locks on the shoulders (No. 
35); a very interesting Cybele sitting on a rock 
with her feet on the back of a lion in Oriental 
fashion. Her garment is rendered in neo-classic 
style. Valuable as a representation of Palaemon 
is an infant reclining on two dolphins. 

Not only is our knowledge of ancient sculpture 
enlarged by this volume but we gain an idea of the 
répertoire of sculpture of a provincial town in 
Greece in Roman times; imperial and honorary 
statues are more numerous than statues of gods, 
among whom Apollo and the Muses, Aphrodite, 
Dionysus and his thiasos and Cybele play a promi- 
nent part. Also we have excellent material for 
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the study of Roman copies, material urgently 
needed, as is shown by thediscussion of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. The problem can be solved only by 
determining the various schools of copyists and 
finding out the different styles used in the Roman 
provinces, distinguishing between copies made in 
Greece and Italy, an inquiry begun so well by G. 
Snijder. For this task the sculpture found at 
Corinth affords better material than other sites 
because it is so abundant and comprises so many 
statues of which replicas have been found in 
Italy. VALENTIN MOLLER 


Bryn Mawr 


Le Moura pi Roma Repussuicana, by Gésta 
Sdflund. Pp. xvi+278; pls. 27, plan. (Upp- 
sala thesis.) Skrifter utgivna av Svenska In- 
stitutet i Rom, I.) Lund, Gleerup, 1932. 

The Swedish Archaeological Institute in Rome 
is to be congratulated on so auspicious a be- 
ginning of its series of publications: here can be 
seen at their best that courage and energy of 
youth, combined with sound method and a schol- 
arly tradition of great distinction, which give 
every promise of a career of usefulness for this 
newcomer to the group of learned societies of 
various nations that have been established in 
Rome. 

No more felicitous choice could have been 
made for this opening volume than the long- 
awaited investigation of the great circuit of wall 
with which in Augustan Rome was associated the 
venerable name of Servius Tullius. The present 
time seems peculiarly fitted for the treatment of 
this theme. After a long period of neglect, the 
town walls and town plans of Italy are coming to 
their own as material for scientific investigation: 
the appearance, first, of von Gerkan’s Griechische 
Stddteanlagen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1924), and then 
in quick succession, of Maiuri’s Fortificazione di 
Pompei (in Mon. Ant., xxxiii, 1929, cols. 113-290), 
Richmond’s The City Wall of Imperial Rome (Ox- 
ford, 1930) and the present work, represent an 
amende honorable such as international scholar- 
ship has rarely accorded to one branch of knowl- 
edge. And this is not all: for it is well known 
that Commendatore Maiuri’s further researches 
on the walls of Campania, Samnium and neigh- 
boring areas, a small portion only of which have 
as yet been published, are supplying just the sort 
of comparative data that were required for the 
intelligent appreciation of the more conspicuous 
examples of the fortificatory art. 
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The volume begins with the first adequate de- 
scription and illustration that has ever been pre- 
sented of these walls, many stretches of which 
have come to light in the course of the building of 
modern Rome; the portions of. text and plates 
which I have examined in the presence of the re- 
mains themselves have well stood the test. Full 
use is made of the unpublished material in Lan- 
ciani’s notes; and the fundamental value of Pro- 
fessor Frank’s studies in building materials is not 
seriously affected by the few revisions in detail to 
which they have been subjected. The sections 
on the problem of the walls from the point of view 
of historical topography and on the historical and 
archaeological associations of the remains repre- 
sent constructive scholarship of a high order. 

The state of knowledge which existed only a 
few years ago was well presented in Platner and 
Ashby, Topogr. Dict. of Anc. Rome (Oxford, 
1929), pp. 350-355. Siflund’s investigations 


have involved a very considerable modification of 


the accepted views. The use of cappellaccio in 
certain stretches of the walls is now demonstratéd 
to be later than that of Grotta Oscura stone—the 
cappellaccio portions are in general due to strength- 
ening in late republican times. As to scoriated 
(‘‘Fidenae’’) tufa, a revision of some views and a 
reconsideration of others seem necessary: in cer- 
tain instances the use of this easily distinguished . 
material is clearly contemporary with work in 
Grotta Oscura, the former, more weather-proof, 
material being chosen in preference for parts that 
were exposed to the atmosphere. The fresh 
study of the quarry-marks on the Grotta Oscura 
blocks (pp. 104-114, 120 f., 236 f.) will be read 
with great interest and a large measure of accept- 
ance, though the author is well advised in advanc- 
ing some of his suggestions with reserve: not all 
scholars will be prepared for the equation of 
marks in use in the fourth century B.C. with 
letters of the old epichoric alphabets of Magna 
Graecia and Sicily, but these western communities 
are thought by epigraphists to have been back- 
ward in adopting the alphabet of Miletus, and in 
any case masons are notoriously conservative. 
The picture presented as to conditions in the 
fourth century (pp. 169-174) has much to com- 
mend it. 

The walls of Rome were in manifold contact 
with the life and the institutions of the people, and 
the present volume in consequence possesses an 
interest which extends beyond that of the military 


engineer. A fuller, and somewhat divergent, 
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treatment of the region between the Capitoline 
and Aventine is now available in von Gerkan’s 
article in Rim. Mitt., XLVI, 1931, pp. 153-188. 
The related subject of the Augustan pomerium 
has been discussed by Oliver in Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, X, 1932, pp. 145-182. 

A. W. Van Buren 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 


ByzanTINE Mosaics IN GREECE: DAPHNI AND 
Hosios Lucas, by Ernst Diez and Otto Demus, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1931. $8. 

A good book on the Byzantine mosaics in 
Greece is badly needed, and Professor Diez and 
Dr. Demus have given it to us. Their text, and 
what is perhaps even as important, their illustra- 
tions, are alike admirable. 

Leaving aside the mosaics of Nicaea and 
Saloniki which have been considerably studied, 
and those of Cyprus which remain almost un- 
known, there are on Hellenic soil three great 
cycles of mosaics dating from before the conquest 
of Constantinople—Daphni, that has already 
been the subject of an adequate monograph by 
Millet; Hosios Loukas which has been made 


known through the works of Diehl and Schultz 


and Barnsley; and Chios, which while by no 
means unpublished still cries for thorough illus- 
tration. Unfortunately courtesy to other scholars 
working upon the subject deterred Messrs. Diez 
and Demus from doing for Chios what they of all 
people would have been so well able to do; in the 
book which lies before me they concentrate atten- 
tion on Daphni and Hosios Loukas; Chios is 
incidentally studied and partially illustrated, but 
that grand and neglected monument still falls 
short of coming into its own. Let us hope that 
the men to whom Diez and Demus have left this 
rich field prove themselves worthy of the sacrifice 
which has been made for them. Within the 
limits the authors of Byzantine Mosaics in Greece 
have set themselves they have accomplished an 
excellent and most useful piece of work. To 
those who have not had the advantage of access to 
the Hamann and Harvard photographs (many of 
the former are here published for the first time), 
the illustrations of Hosios Loukas will come as 
something of a revelation. The reproductions in 
black and white are particularly satisfactory. 
The colour plates by Jaffé do not seem to me al- 
ways to give an adequate impression of the 
beauty of the originals—the glorious gold back- 
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grounds, for example, are often represented by a 
sickly greenish yellow. No one who has been at 
Hosios Loukas can ever forget the overwhelming 
effect produced by the restrained, yet so strikingly 
effective use of silver cubes. But of this tech- 
nique, so unforgettable in the original and so dis- 
tinctive, there is no hint in the reproductions. 
Colour illustration of mosaics has clearly still 
fields left to conquer. Yet this book marks a 
step in advance. Excepting only those of Wil- 
pert, I know of no colour reproductions of mosaics 
which do not leave even more to be desired. 

That the quality of the scholarly part of the 
book is high need hardly be said, for every one 
knows Professor Diez’ earlier work and his 
reputation. The iconography is studied on the 
comparative method and the mosaics are placed 
in relation to the Byzantine art of the period. In 
this connection Professor Diez has given us one of 
the very best accounts of the art of the Comnenan 
and Macedonian periods that has yet appeared. 
It is replete with original and intriguing observa- 
tions, and brought up to date with the latest dis- 
coveries many of which will be new even to 
specialists. If one is disappointed to find nothing 
about the recent excavations in the Panachrontas, 
here again no doubt it is courtesy that has inter- 
fered. But in the account of the building activi- 
ties of Constantine Monomachus we miss all men- 
tion of one of that monarch’s most significant 
exploits—the reconstruction of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem (there is an illumi- 
nation representing this building in a Byzantine 
Psalter, Brit. Mus. Add. 40731). 

Professor Diez feels strongly the classic beauty 
of the figure work at Daphni, and makes the 
seductive suggestion that some influence may 
have been exerted upon the artist by the works of 
ancient Greek sculpture he must forcibly have 
seen. Professor Diez is certainly right that these 
mosaics must always have been prettier than those 
of Hosios Loukas. Yet this prettiness may well 
have been intensified by the devastating modern 
restoration. Some conception of the extent of 
this may be gathered from the tracings preserved 
in a storeroom across the street from the church, 
and which it is to be hoped will one day be pub- 
lished. Professor Diez calls attention to the 
bodily removal of the mosaics of Aaron and 
Zacharias from the prothesis to the piers of the 
main dome. A restorer who had the courage to 
make a change like that, no doubt felt himself at 
liberty to retouch the figures which he nominally 
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preserved. Much of the inferior vitality of 
Daphni compared with Hosios Loukas or Chios 
may be due to modern remaking. 

This sumptuous new volume comes into the 
world vouched for by an imposing array of spon- 
sors. It is published by the Harvard University 
Press for the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens and is dedicated to Gabriel Millet. 
However, fears that reverence for academic 
authority may have resulted, as is too often the 
case, in banality, are soon laid to rest. Professor 
Diez does not hesitate to think for himself and 
to hint—perhaps rather than express—his 
thoughts in a style that seems not entirely un- 
influenced by Spengler. His learning and knowl- 
edge of Byzantine art, and his appreciation of 
Byzantine mosaics are mellowed by a philosoph- 
ical colouring. To quote for example a striking 
passage (p. 25): 

“With its vertical and horizontal lines the 
cross is, according to the antique idea, the trav- 
ersing of a two-dimensional space, and on it the 
Logos is stretched in order to form matter into a 
cosmos, the ‘Chi’ of Plato, the serpent of Moses, 
the rope of Ezekiel, the seal of the Living God of 
St. John’s Apocalypse, the crux ansata of the 
Egyptians, which is also the hieroglyph of im- 
mortality. In Egyptian ritual the stretching out 
of the arms on the cross signified a sort of mystical 
new birth; and on some amulets the stauros of 
Osiris is represented with human arms. This 
concrete case shows in what independence of 
contingent historical fact such main types of 
Christian art have developed, though they had to 
make use of the gospel story to be understood. 
Let us also take the birth of Christ as a myth 
common to Osiris, Horus, Aion, Helios, Dionysos, 
Mithras and Jesus, according to which they were 
born in the night of the winter solstice in a cave, 
the grotto of the world between the constellation 
of the ox and that of the ass, in the sign of the 
celestial Virgo, whom the Egyptians call Isis and 
the Jews Hagia Sophia. If we add that virginity 
was a usual attribute in ancient times for the 
mother of God, that in legends all gods and half- 
gods were persecuted after their birth and were 
therefore brought up secretly, Zeus, Dionysos, 
Achilles, Romulus-Remus, Moses etc., that the 
sun-god, Horos, son of the Virgin Isis, was rep- 
resented as being born of the Virgin in the winter 
solstice at the moment of the appearance of the 
sign of Virgo, in a manger of the temple,—then 
we become aware that the Christ of the gospels 
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had to have a different life from that of the 
historical Jesus and that the myth of the sun-god 
is incarnated in Him anew. The Baptism and 
Last Supper were heathen sacraments, the Har- 
rowing of Hell a function of the Soters and Sun- 
gods, the Washing of Feet a symbolic act per- 
formed with Neophytes.”’ 

A. Porter 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


L’Art Hirrire, par Edmond Pottier. Second 
Fascicule. Pp. 80; 51 figs. Paris, Geuthner, 
1931. 50 frs, 

M. Pottier has added to his valuable studies of 
the Hittite monuments a second fascicle dealing 
with la céramique de Il’ Asie occidentale. The 
work is divided into three sections: 


I. La Cappadoce (d’aprés la Céramique 
Cappadocienne, de M. H. de Genouillac) 
pp. 1-28. 

II. L’Asie et l'Europe (d’aprés les Studies in 
Early Pottery II, de M. H. Frankfort) 
pp. 29-56. 

. Les Indo-Européens et le réle des Hittites 
(d’aprés les Untersuchungen V, de M. V. 
Christian) pp. 57-70. 

M. Pottier has added his comments to the . 
typological and philological deductions of his 
predecessors. His work must be classed as a 
stilkritische Analyse, inevitably subjective and 
unreliable. 

It is very much to be regretted that M. Pot- 
tier’s bib »sgraphy does not include the results of 
the 1927 campaign of the University of Chicago’s 
Anatolian Expedition at the Alisar Hiiyiik, 
although it was elaborately reviewed by M. R. 
D(ussaud) in Syria XI (1930) 293-297. This, 
the preliminary publication of the first pottery 
sequence of Anatolia based upon a rigid stratifica- 
tion, would have prevented his making ‘such 
statements as that there is no Neolithic in Ana- 
tolia, or that the Kiil Tepe pottery is the oldest in 
Anatolia and pre-Hittite (pp. 12 and 59). 

A detailed criticism is at the moment not 
feasible, but it may be said that M. Pottier’s 
categories are, in the light of five seasons’ study 
of the stratification of the Alisar Hiiyiik, utterly 
erroneous. 


C. W. McEwan 


Tue ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University of Chicago 
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KRETISCHE BRONZERELIEFS, by Emil Kunze. 
Pp. x+289, 31 text-figures, 56 plates and 7 
Beilagen. Siichsische Forschungsinstitute in 
Leipzig, Forschungsinstitut fiir klassische 
Philologie und Archiologie. Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1931. 75 Mk. 

This book, written by a pupil of Franz Stud- 
niczka and dedicated to his teacher, is elegantly 
printed and sumptuously illustrated. It is an 
excellent example of the thorough and careful 
method associated with the Leipzig school of 
archaeologists. After a brief account of earlier 
studies of the bronzes from the Idaean grotto, the 
author lists his material. There are 91 items to 
which three are added in a supplement. Fifteen 
of the bronzes listed are in Rome, one in the 
Ashmolean, the rest in Candia. Sixty-nine 
shields are represented in the list, five bowls, one 
tympanum. The service which the author has 
rendered may best be seen by looking at the 
hunter’s shield (Pl. 10) composed of two hundred 
fragments, eighty of which arenew. Three bowls 
from the Zeus grotto and one from Afrati are ex- 
cluded as being Phoenician imports. The others 
form a unified group. 

The only circumstantial evidence available for 
dating these bronzes is that afforded by a cham- 
ber-tomb at Afrati, in which four painted vases 
were found with a bronze bowl. The author fol- 
lows Langlotz in dating these vases in the early 
seventh century. 

Some of the shields, mounted on leather, were 
made for actual use; others served only as dedica- 
tions. Round shields with a central boss are re- 
garded as prototypes of the Argolic shields and 
are the dudaddecoa of Homer. They 
bear some resemblance to shields on a relief from 
the palace of Sennacherib. More clearly of 
oriental origin are shields whose central ornaments 
are animal heads in relief. The fact that on the 
hunter’s shield, shields of Dipylon type appear 
side by side with round shields is good evidence 
for the Greek manufacture of these bronzes. 

After a brief chapter on technique, the author 
discusses the syntax of the decoration. Circular 
bands containing representations of men or ani- 
mals are separated by those containing purely 
decorative ornament, Although this arrange- 
ment is in accordance with the methods of geo- 
metric art, it is not, as Poulsen held, a Greek 
innovation, for there are analogies in Assyrian re- 
liefs. The ground lire for the figures is not, as a 
rule, continuous, but the figures in the lower half 
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of a shield are right side up. In the arrangement 
of the ornament, the axes of the field are empha- 
sized, and, in general, spatial, temporal, and 
logical relations are sacrificed to the symmetry of 
the design. Antithetical groups borrowed from 
Or‘ental art are extensively used because they ac- 
cord with this principle. The author does not 
admit, however, that the antithetical groups in 
geometric art show oriental influence. 

A detailed study of the various decorative 
motives confirms the conclusion that these 
bronzes are of native Cretan manufacture, and 
date from the early orientalizing period. The 
nearest analogies are found in contemporary 
ceramic art of Crete. Inspiration for this new 
style of decorative art came from Assyria and in 
some measure, through the importation of metal- 
work and carved ivories, from Phoenicia. It is 
possible, too, that the inspiration of the east re- 
called to life a few old indigenous patterns of 
Mycenaean art. 

Succeeding chapters are entitled: Raumfiillende 
Pflanzen; Tierreithen und Tierkampfgruppen; Die 
Antithetischen Gruppen; and Erzdhlende Dar- 
stellungen. In these the author discusses every 
detail of the decoration of these bronzes, tracing 
the various elements of the design to their original 
source, and showing how they were altered in 
Greek usage. 

Stylistically the material may be divided into 
four groups: A. Assyrisierende Gruppe, B. Jagd- 
schildgruppe (close in style to the decorated gold- 
work of the geometric period), and C. Vierecknetz- 
gruppe (in which the bodies of animals are often 
decorated with a pattern of network). Groups 
A and B are approximately contemporary; 
group C is for the most part later and parallel to 
pottery of the orientalizing period. The nearest 
parallels to these Cretan bronzes are found at 
Olympia, Dodona, and Sparta. The author 
agrees with Langlotz, Rumpf, and Léwy in as- 
signing the ivory figurines from Ephesus to a 
later period, the sixth century. He holds that 
for their date stylistic criteria alone avail, since 
they were found in various places “‘z.t. sogar aus 
als gestért erkannten Schichten, z.t. selbst aus 
dem Kunsthandel.” But even if, as is certainly 
true, opinion is tending toward this late date, it 
seems unwarranted to attach any importance to 
the fact that two comparatively unimportant 
figurines (Pl. XXIV, 2 and 5 of the Ephesus pub- 
lication) were purchased in Smyrna. Moreover, 
for all but the “‘pan-Cretists” a late date for 
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these ivory figurines does not preclude the prob- 
ability of an earlier school of Ephesian artists. 
Incidentally it seems inconsistent that the terra 
cotta plaque from Praisos with a priestess carry- 
ing a tympanum—now reproduced in Metropolitan 
Museum Studies, III, p. 219, Fig. 27—should be 
assigned to so early a period as the late geomet- 
ric: the folds of the garment are confined to a 
frontal panel as on some of the Ephesus figurines. 
As the author rightly says the picture of orien- 
talizing art will not be complete until more sites 
are excavated and all the objects already found 
shall have been fully published. Even then this 
book will remain a thorough and comprehensive 
study of material that is of superlative importance 
to every student concerned with the relations of 
Greece and the East. In two appendices are 
useful lists of Attic gold-work of the geometric 
period, and of attachments for vases in the form 
of winged protomes. 
E. H. Donan 
University Museum 
Philadelphia 


KATALOG DES ETRUSKISCHEN Museums (HEL- 
BIG Museum) pER Ny GLyp- 
TOTHEK, by Friedrich Poulsen. Pp. xvi+231. 
Copenhagen: Nielsen and Lydiche, 1927. 

BILDERTAFELN DES ETRUSKISCHEN MUSEUMS DER 
Ny CarissperG GiyproTHEK. Pls. 145. Co- 
penhagen: Fr. Bagges Kénigl.Hofbuchdruck- 
erei, 1928. 

The Helbig Museum in Copenhagen is one of 
the most important Etruscan museums in exist- 
ence. It contains a collection of Etruscan vases, 
terra-cottas, bronzes, and sculptures which gives a 
good picture of the development of Etruscan art, 
and it has a few pieces which are among the most 
remarkable examples of their class. One may 
mention the terra-cotta pediment figures from 
Cervetri, the seated grave statue from Citta della 
Pieve near Chiusi, the bronze helmet with side 
pieces from Orvieto, and the tufa sarcophagus 
from Vulci. In addition the museum contains 
the most complete collection of copies of Etruscan 
tomb paintings in existence. They were made in 
the years following 1888, under the direction of 
Helbig. Most of them were executed by the 
Roman painter Marozzi. The copies of the 
paintings from a number of sites—Veii, Vulci, 
Orvieto, the largest number of course from Tar- 
quinii—have preserved records of many paintings 
which have partially or almost altogether dis- 
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appeared in the past forty years. The distin- 
guished director of the museum has arranged his 
collection to show the development of Etruscan 
art, and has written a catalogue which will serve 
with the admirable plates as an excellent guide to 
the subject. The plates do not include repro- 
ductions of the paintings, but many of them are 
available in Poulsen’s Etruscan Tomb Painting. 
The introductions to the various divisions of the 
collection will be useful both to the elementary 
student and to the mature scholar. The de- 
scriptions of the objects are written critically and 
appreciatively in a lively style which has little 
in common with the stereotyped form of many 
catalogues. Of special interest are the account 
of the technique of bucchero and the discussion of 
Etruscan portraiture. 

As an introduction to the catalogue Poulsen 
has printed a sketch by Helbig of his “‘wissen- 
schaftlicher Bildungsgang.” It gives a vivid 
sense of the active and stormy career of a man 
who for half a century was a great figure in 
archaeological investigation and discovery at 
Rome. 

Specialists may differ with some of Poulsen’s 


statements. For instance 508 B.c., presumably 


the supposed year of the invasion of Lars Por- 


senna, which Poulsen mentions as the beginning of 
Etruscan power at Rome, will be more generally: 
viewed as belonging to the end of that power. 
In general the decline of Etruscan power is placed 
too late. There is perhaps too strong a tendency 
to assume that the best work found in Etruria, 
like that, for instance, on the bronze helmet in the 
museum, was done by Greek workmen. Why 
was Etruscan bronze work so famous among the 
Greeks if the Greek workman could outdo the 
Etruscan? But whatever the critic’s judgment 
on individual details, the catalogue as a whole 
will be indispensable to the student of Etruscan 
art and antiquities. 

Lity Ross Taytor 
Bryn Mawr 


Pp. ix+277, 
London, 1932. 


Eneuisu Corns, by G. C. Brooke. 
pls. 64. (Lincoln MacVeagh.) 
$7.50. 

Medievalists will be grateful for the most re- 
cent addition to the valuable “Illustrated Library 
of Archaeology”’-—a volume devoted to “English 
Coins” written by G. C. Brooke. It is no mean 
task to compress into one volume the mass of 
facts which Mr. Brooke presents. The possibility 
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of error in recording thousands of statements 
involving spellings, questionable readings and 
countless minute variations is well-nigh discourag- 
ing, but the results here obtained earn for the 
author the congratulations of every one accus- 
tomed to the classic thoroughness we like to as- 
sociate with archaeological publications. It is 
remarkable that this presentation has been pos- 
sible within the space of two hundred and 
seventy-seven pages; what is more noteworthy is 
that the sixty-four collotype plates offer a com- 
prehensive view of this entire field. The text is 
prone to a terseness which is possible only because 
of the excellent choice of illustrations for the 
plates. Emphasis is placed on the early issues 
and for this we should be grateful; it is here that 
the experience of the author carries greatest 
weight. His connection with the British Museum 
has afforded him access to their unsurpassed col- 
lection as well as contact with the evidence which 
continues to accumulate from hoards. In Eng- 
land such evidence has been studied more closely 
and more profitably than elsewhere and this is in 
large measure due to the liberality of the English 


law regarding treasure trove. As a result, hoards 


usually come to the British Museum for appraisal, 
after which the finder receives the full value of his 


discovery. Most of the illustrations on the 
plates are drawn from the British Museum’s col- 
lections, but exceptional pieces owned elsewhere 
are also reproduced and their ownership indicated. 
The life long study given to his subject by Mr. 
Brooke coupled with the advantages of his official 
position enable him to speak with authority as 
well as succinctness. Many years will elapse be- 
fore this volume is superseded. 

Sypney P. Nor 
AMERICAN NuMISMATIC SOCIETY 


New York 


FonTI PER LA STORIA DELLA RELIGIONE CYRENA- 
ICA, RACCOLTE E COMMENTATE DA Luisa Vitali, 
R.Universita di Padova. Pubblicazioni della 
Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia. Vol. I. 1932. 
20 lire 
Doctor Vitali has made a painstaking collection 

of the literary and monumental evidence for the 

religious history of Cyrene. She has arranged the 
literary references chronologically and has ap- 
pended a translation of each passage. The rich- 
ness of the evidence is impressive. The collection 
of the material arranged under the names of the 
various gods and heroes associated with Cyrene 
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will doubtless be of value to the Italian excavators 
and investigators who are uncovering and inter- 
preting the important remains of Cyrene. But 
for those who have not at hand the reports of 
these excavations, the descriptions of the monu- 
ments are often inadequate. Thus the author 
fails to give the evidence for identifying the 
shrines of Isis, mentioned on page 91. Because of 
the incomplete state of the excavations, Dr. 
Vitali says that she has refrained from drawing 
general conclusions about the religion of Cyrene. 
The second section of the book, entitled Com- 
menti, consists of a series of brief discussions of 
which the most interesting is the first on the 
legends concerning the origin of Cyrene. The 
book presents a collection of material which will 
be useful as a basis for a future study. 

Lity Ross TayLor 
Bryn Mawr 


Der Pan-Mater, by J. D. Beazley, Bilder 
griechischer Vasen, herausgegeben von J. D. 
Beazley und Paul Jacobsthal, Heft 4. Pp. 28, 
32 pls. Berlin: Heinrich Keller, 1931. 32 
RM. 

Twenty years ago, in Volume XXXII of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, J. D. Beazley pub- 
lished a short list of 41 vases which he attributed 
to the painter of the krater in Boston with 
Artemis, Aktaion, Pan, and a shepherd. The 
name of the painter was unknown, so he was 
called the Pan painter after this, his chief extarit 
work. A few years later in his Vases in America 
Beazley increased the attributions to 58, then in 
his Attische Vasenmaler to 69. Now a complete 
monograph is devoted to this painter, with 
eighty-five attributions, of which fifteen are new 
(with a few withdrawals and restitutions from and 
to the former lists). If we remember that the 
Pan painter is only one of about a hundred vase 
painters whom Mr. Beazley has recreated and 
is recreating for us, we shall realize the magnitude 
of his contribution to the science and art of 
archaeology. 

We may be particularly grateful for the gift of 
the Pan painter; for there are few artists of his 
charm, elegance, verve, and decorative quality. 
He is the leader and chief representative of a 
group of “‘mannerists” who appeared at the end 
of the archaic period. During the second quarter 
of the fifth century, while their contemporaries 
were trying the new paths marked out by the 
great painters Mikon and Polygnotos, the Pan 
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painter and his fellows clung to the renderings of a 
former age and developed them into a new style— 
flowing, graceful, with delightful affectations, but 
also with a residue of the old virility. And so, 
side by side with the Niobid painter’s academic 
Amazonomachia, the Villa Giulia painter’s serene 
groupings, and the Penthesileia painter’s almost 
naturalistic creations, we have these archaizing 
works by the Pan painter. It is the eternal con- 
trast between the reaching out for the new and the 
preserving of the old. But the conservative Pan 
painter added to the old store a playful quality 
which transformed the old style. Nor does he 
remain untouched by contemporary achieve- 
ments; for though he renders his garments accord- 
ing to the old scheme of radiating lines and zigzag 
edges, he can show them moving with the wind, 
and he bulges them out or tilts them back with a 
new freedom. And some of his compositions, 
notably the Artemis and Aktaion, have a spacious- 
ness and grandeur characteristic of the new age. 
In thirty-two plates, with about eighty views 
of photographs and drawings, the Pan painter’s 
chief works are now brought before us—the Bos- 
ton krater with several magnificent details, the 
piquant Perseus and Medusa in London, the 
powerful Busiris in Athens, the early pictures of 


Marpessa in Munich and of Artemis in Leningrad, 
the charming Ganymede in New York, the late, 
rhythmically composed Dionysos and Maenad in 


Palermo, and many others. (It may be pointed 
out that the New York citharist and Ganymede, 
pls. 18 and 28, are taken from preliminary, in- 
complete drawings by L. F. Hall, to which he has 
since added a few details, for instance, the neck 
line on the citharist and diluted glaze on parts of 
the cock.) A short running text of nineteen 
pages describes many of the illustrations given, 
tries to trace a development in the Pan painter’s 
work (a difficult task in a mannerist), analyzes his 
style, and describes the mannerists’ movement. 
Then comes the list of the Pan painter’s eighty- 
five works arranged according to shapes, with ex- 
planatory notes. All is done in Beazley’s terse 
style which gives a complete picture in a few, 
admirably chosen words. Let us quote his 
summing up of the drawing of the Pan and 
Aktaion vase in Boston (pp. 10-11): “Eine 
Mischung spitarchaischer Zierlickheit und friih- 
klassischer Grésse; Pathos der friihklassischen 
Zeit, aber nicht ihr Ethos; starke, ja explosive Be- 
wegung; entziickende Eleganz; ein Strich, wiihle- 
risch und wie Schwalbenflug; pikante Kontraste. 
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Uberlegte und belustigende Unproportioniert- 
heiten: kleine Dinge, die griésser, grosse, die kleiner 
gemacht sind, als man erwartet; runde Képfe mit 
winzigen Nasen und zarten Niistern, aber das 
Kinn stark und der Nacken stierhaft; Wespen- 
taille, aber pralle Schenkel; kraftvolle Arme, aber 
spitze Finger; der Bogen sehr lang, der Kécher 
sehr diinn; die Hunde liliputanisch; Pans Gesicht 
minim zwischen grossem Bart und grossen Hir- 
nern. Die Formen, noch stirker als bei den 
meisten Vasenmalern, geometrischen Gebilden 
genihert, mit einer besonderen Vorliebe fiir Kreis 
und Bogen (selbst die Unregelmissigkeiten auf 
dem Felsen sind véllig ornamentalisiert). Und 
doch ganz voll Ausdruck und mit Leben ges- 
trafft.” The quotation also serves to show Paul 
Jacobsthal’s sensitive German translation. 

The book is the fourth to appear in the series of 
Bilder Griechischer Vasen, edited by J. D. Beazley 
and Paul Jacobsthal, the three preceding being 
Hahland’s Vasen um Meidias, Beazley’s Der 
Berliner Maler, Schefold’s Kertscher Vasen. The 
series will do much to further a more general ap- 
preciation of Greek vases among the reading pub- 
lic, as well as to provide the scholar with material 


"he has long needed. 


The present volume is dedicated to L. D. 
Caskey, under whose supervision was undertaken 
the delicate task of removing the crust which had - 
disfigured the Aktaion vase by exposing the vase 
(in fragments) to a high temperature just under 
that at which the glaze would melt. Thereby the 
Pan painter’s masterpiece has regained its original 
brilliant surface. 

GisELA M. A. RicutEer 
Museum oF ART 
New York 


La Syrre ANTIQUE ET Méprévae by 
R. Dussaud, P. Deschamps, H. Seyrig. Pp. 
xxii+165, pls. 160. Paris: P. Geuthner, 
1931. 200 frs. 

This is an official publication under the patron- 
age and by order of the Haut Commissaire of the 
French Republic in Syria and Lebanon, and con- 
stitutes Vol. XVIII of the local Bibliothéque 
Archéologique et Historique. The whole book is 
indeed a collection of one hundred and sixty ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations of objects, sites, 
and monuments with short notices, and a brief 
and clear introduction. In this age of pictures 
and visual education it is an up-to-date and wel- 
come contribution. 
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The introduction is signed by R. Dussaud, 
Membre de l'Institut. The origin and aim of the 
book are thus described: ‘‘ Fortunately located on 
one hand between Egypt and Palestine, and be- 
tween Turkey and Greece on the other, and pro- 
vided with good roads, Syria and Lebanon ought 
to attract every year more numerous tourists. 
To arouse their interest, the Haut Commissaire, 
M. H. Ponsot, decided, given the opportunity of 
the Colonial Exhibition at Paris in 1931, to pub- 
lish a collection of 160 illustrations with short 
notices which would give some idea of the archae- 
ological treasures of Syria, together with the re- 
sults of the latest excavations.” 

M. R. Dussaud, with the help of P. Deschamps, 
directeur du Musée de sculpture comparée du Troc- 
adero, and H. Seyrig, directeur du Service des an- 
tiquités en Syrie et au Liban, has produced a highly 
interesting guide for intelligent tourists. Taking 
them by the hand, he gives them a first lesson in 
the geography and history of Syria within the 
limits of the French mandate. We must not be 
deceived by the easy and noble style. It is a 
masterly presentation incorporating the results of 
the most modern research across an immense 
field from the early Sumerian supremacy before 
3000 B.c. to the heroic age of the crusaders, and 


the final triumph of the crescent under the Egyp- 
tian and Circassian Mameluks in 1500 a.p. All 
the dramatis personae are presented on the Sy- 
rian stage at the proper time under their proper 
names: Babylonians, Hurrites, Hittites, Egyp- 
tians, Achaeans, Philistines, Assyrians, Phoeni- 


cians, Medes and Neo-Babylonians, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Seleucus, and Pompey who brought to 
the East the Roman peace and prosperity to 
which the great ruins of Palmyra and Baalbek 
are witnesses. Then the oriental flood, dammed 
east of the Euphrates, broke loose again; Sas- 
sanians, Arabs, and Seljuk Turks in succession 
possessed and ruined the land, battering against 
the remnants of the Byzantine Empire, which the 
heroism of the crusaders could not save. Teach- 
ers and lecturers might join the tourists and de- 
rive some profit from the lesson. A map will 
help to refresh their memory and fix the location 
of many sites. 

Finally a simp'e list—details would be out of 
place—of archaeological researches in Syria since 
1753, and especially a catalogue of excavations 
made during the twelve years since the war, give 
a picture of feverish activity. Americans, Ger- 
mans, Czechoslovaks, Belgians, Danes, joined 
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the French in the field. An illustrated publica- 
tion Syria has issued its twelfth volume; museums 
have been established at Beyrouth, Damascus, 
Aleppo, Lataguié, and Antioch. Local pride has 
been aroused and Syrians contribute to excava- 
tions and to the upkeep of their monuments. 

But seeing is believing and those who use the 
book may judge for themselves. There are nine 
pictures of Byblos, two of Tortose, six each of Ras 
Shamra, and Minet el Beida, one of Gadesh, two 
of Gatna, two of Tell Ahmar, two of Arslan Tash, 
two of Neirab, one of Tyre, five of Sidon, three of 
Dura-Europos, seven of Palmyra, ten of Baal- 
bek, two of Djebel Druze, two of Seleucia, three 
of Antioch, three of Kal‘at Sim‘an, eleven of 
Aleppo, three of Resafa, eight of Damascus, 
two of Apamea, two of Balis, two of Tripoli, 
and more than forty-five of Arab and Christian 
fortresses. 

L. LeGRaIn 

University Museum 

Philadelphia 


Mycerinus. THe or THE THIRD 
Pyramip at Giza, by George A. Reisner, Ph.D. 
Pp. xxi+292; pls. 78, plans xii, figs. 81. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931, $35. 
Dr. Reisner’s publications on his excavations at 

Giza have been eagerly awaited for years. The 
historical interest of the place discussed and the 
accumulated experience and learning embodied in 
this first monumental, handsome volume render 
the book’s appearance an event of first rank in the 
progress of Egyptological science. 

The chapters on the temples are a wonderful 
record of minute, patient observation, controlled 
by many-sided knowledge, and of acumen in the 
interpretation of evidence. One is able to follow 
the discoveries as made, and even the year, month, 
and day of each, as the excavator proceeded from 
the modern surface downward; then, to follow 
his masterly reasoning as he reconstructs the his- 
tory of the site and describes the magnificent 
granite temples originally projected (the building 
of which was cut short by the king’s death), the 
crude-brick temples hastily erected by the next 
ruler, Shepseskaf, and yet other structures of the 
VI Dynasty renewing the ruined cult places of the 
IV Dynasty monarch and his family. Such a 
full presentation means much repetition in the 
text and close reading for those who peruse its 
pages. But any layman who really wants to 
know in detail about the problems and data with 
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which an excavator operates has here his chance. 
And any aspirant to become a field archaeologist 
who will read these pages with attention will find 
them as good as a course in digging. Most de- 
sirable of all, however, the scientific record of 
this supreme site is spread out for all time. 

In Dr. Reisner’s book we have more than a 
record of what was found at the Third Pyramid. 
The results there are presented as linked cul- 
turally, politically, and economically with what 
preceded and with what followed the reign of 
Mycerinus to the end of the Old Kingdom. Es- 
pecially is this true of the last valuable chapter on 
the family of Mycerinus and of the chapters on 
stone vessels and pottery. A survey only a little 
less comprehensive is given of the art of sculpture 
in the round during the Old Kingdom. Here, in 
the statement that only one statue of a king of the 
V Dynasty has survived (p. 125; cf. pp. 126-127), 
the author has missed the group of Sahure and the 
divinity of the V nome of Upper Egypt in the 
Metropolitan Museum’s collection. Those who 
believe that complete polychromy was characteris- 
tic of all Egyptian statues of however hard and 
fine material will welcome Reisner’s support of 
this view (pp. 110, no. 16, 127 §6). Among the 


statues of Mycerinus found by him, paint is pre- 


served, however, on the faces of only the slate 
statues. The head of the alabaster statue 
number 1 (p. 108), so far as the text indicates and 
the plates show, has color on the hair where it 
emerges from the headcloth, on eyeballs, mous- 
tache, the false beard and its straps, but none on 
the polished face. 

Only a slight suggestion of the richness of the 
contents of this book for students of Egyptian 
archaeology can be given here. Enlightening are 
the accounts of the “‘ Pyramid City” of Mycerinus 
(pp. 49-50, 54), of the construction planes raised 
as the ancient builders laid course upon course 
(e.g., p. 86), and of the way Dr. Reisner made his 
own excavations, necessitating the moving of 
heavy blocks with native help, a kind of labora- 
tory method for guiding his conclusions about the 
ancient technique of building (e.g., p. 80). At- 
tention may be called also to the assigning of the 
cult chamber of Merib to the reign of Chephren 
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(p. 99), whereas Junker, who for twenty years has 
shared with Reisner the older concessions at Giza, 
would place it in the early V Dynasty; Reisner’s 
opinion that there is no archaeological evidence 
for an influx of a foreign race at the beginning of 
the dynasties, and that somatological evidence 
for such a hypothesis is weak (p. 131); his com- 
paratively late dating of the Hierakonpolis tomb 
paintings (p. 136) and of the tomb of Hesire (pp. 
97, 99, 166), in this last agreeing with Junker 
(Giza I, pp. 8, 32-33); his discussion of the se- 
quence of certain kings of the II Dynasty (pp. 
103 note 1, 179); his comments on the develop- 
ment of the hes-vase (pp. 146, 156, 199); his belief 
that in Egypt the potter’s wheel came into use at 
the close of Dynasty II or in Dynasty III (pp. 
172, 174); his questionable designation of the 
shen-sign held in the hand in statuary group num- 
ber 11 as “‘a seal” (pp. 109, 124; cf. A. H. Gar- 
diner, Grammar, Sign-list, V 9); and his opinion 
that the blue pigment found in a shell in room 18 
of the Upper Temple was a part of the original 
funerary equipment and the same in nature as the 
blue pigment used on mastaba walls (pp. 18 item 
53, 237, 238 item 9); here one would have liked a 
chemical analysis, the earliest well documented 
and scientifically identified example of “‘Egyp- 
tian” or “Vestorian”’ blue being later than the 
time of Shepseskaf. 
Persons with experience of the difficulties at- 
tendant on extending the printing of a book over 
a period of years will note with more sympathy 
than impatience the rather numerous small mis- 
takes. The great majority of these are readily 
corrected by the reader, but it may be useful to 
mention here the following: Plan IX has two 
rooms numbered 15, and the one south of room 2 
should be changed to 5; on page 37 under “Janu- 
ary 1-7” after “ Min-nacht,”’ the reference should 
be “Pl. A, 7,” and the reference “Pl. 46 g” 
occurring there belongs under “February 18-23.” 
Another inadvertence is the substitution several 
times of the smooth-breathing sign for the rough 
breathing to represent one of the letters of the 
ancient Egyptian alphabet. 
CaroLiInE Ransom WILLIAMS 
To.epo, 
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HEAD-PIECE, ANTHROPOID COFFIN, SAHAB. 2. HEAD-PIECE, ANTHROPOID COFFIN, SAHAB. 
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HEAD-PIECES FROM THE ANTHROPOID COFFINS OF BETH-SHAN. 
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